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PROLOGUE, 

BY  A  FRIEND  ; 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WADDY. 

I  COME  not  to  announce  a  baftiful  maid 
Wlio  ne'er  has  tty'd  rhe  drama's  doubtful  trade, 
Who  fees  with  fiutt'ring  hope  the  curtain  rife, 
And  fcans  with  timid  glancef  your  critic  eyes  ; 
My  client  is  a  more  experienc'd  dame, 
Tho*  not  a  Veteran,  not  unknown  to  Fame, 
Who  thinks  your  favours  are  an  honeft  boafr, 
Yet  fears  to  forfeit  what  me  values  moft  ; 
Who  has,  fhe  trufts,  fome  character  to  lofe, 
E'en  tho'  the  woman  did  not  aid  the  Mufe; 
Who  courts  with  modeft  aim  the  public  fmile, 
That  ftamp  of  merit,  and  that  meed  of  toil. 
At  Athens  once  (our  author  has  been  told) 
The  Comic  Mufe,  irregularly  bold, 
With'  living  calumny  profan'd'her  flage, 
And  forg'd  the  frailties  of  the  faultlefs  fage. 
Such  daring  ribaldry  you  need  not  fear, 
We  have  no  Socrates  to  libel  here. 
Ours  are  the  follies  of  an  humbler  flight, 
Offspiing  of  manners  volatile  and  light  ; 
Our  gen'ral  fatire  keeps  mere  knaves  in  awe, 
Our  court  of  confcience  comes  in  aid  of  law. 
Here  fcourg'd  by  wit,  and  pilloried  by  fun, 
Ten  thovfand  coxcombs  blufh  inftead  of  one. 
If  fcenes  like  thefe  could  make  the  guilty  fhriuk, 
Could  teach  unfeeling  Folly  how  to  think, 
Check  AfFc&ation's  voluble  career, 
And  from  cold  Fufhiori  force  the  ftruggling  tear, 
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Our  author  would  your  loudefl:  praife  forego, 

Content  to  feel  within  "  what  pafles^fhow." 

"  But  fince"  (fhe  fays)  "  fuch  hopes  cannot  be  mine, 

"  Such  bold  pretenfions  I  muft  needs  refign, 

"  Tell  thefe  great  judges  of  dramatic  laws, 

"  Their  reformation  were  my  beft  applaufe ; 

"  Yet  if  the  heart  my  proud  appeal  withftands, 

"  I  afk  the  humbler  fuffrage  of  their  hands." 
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A  C  T      I. 

SCENE  I.     An  Apartment  at  Mr.  NORBERRY'S'* 

Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  DORR  ILL  ON,  followed  by 
Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

WHY  blame  me  r  —  Why  blame  me  ?  —  My 
filter  had  the  Cole  management  of  your  daughter 
by  your  own  authority,  from  the  age  of  fix  years, 
till  within  eight  months  of  the  prefent  time*  when, 
in  copfequence  of  my  filler's  death;  me  was  trans- 
ferred to  my  protection. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Your  lifter,  Mr.  Norberry,  was  a  prudent,  good 
woman*— the  never  could  iriftfucl:  her  in  all  this 
vice. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,  that  mifs  Dor- 
rillon,  your  daughter,  came  to  my  houfe  juft  the 
fame  heedlefs  woman  of  fafhion  you  liow  fee  her. 

Sir  W  i  L  i.  i  A  M  [impatiently .  ] 
Very  well — 'Tis  very  well. — But,  when  I  think 

on  my  difappointment 
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Mr.  NORBERRY. 

There  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  repaired, 
Maria,  with  you  for  a  guide  -  — 
Sir  WILLIAM. 

Me!  She  turns  me  into  ridicule  —  laughs  at 
me  !  This  morning,  as  (he  was  enumerating  fome 
of  her  frivolous  expenccs,  ihe  obferved  me  lift  up 
my  hands  and  figh  ;  on  which  (he  named  fifty 
other  extravagances  me  had  no  occafion  to  men- 
tion, merely  to  enjoy  the  pang  which  every  folly 
of  hers  fends  to  my  heart. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

But  do  not  charge  this  conducl  of  your  daughter 
to  the  want  ^  filial  love  :  —  nlid  ihe  know  you  were 
iir  William  Doi/Mon,  did  ihe  kilow  you  were  her 
father,  every  word  you  uttered,  every  look  you 
glanced,  would  be  received  with  gentlenefs  and 
fubmiflion  :  —  but  your  prefent  rebukes  from  Mr. 
Mandred  (as  you  are  called),  from  a  perfect  ftran- 
ger,  as  (he  fuppofes,  ihe  eoniiders  as  an  imperti- 
nence which  me  has  a  right  to  refent. 

Sh-  WILLIAM. 

I  wifh  I  had  continued  abroad.  And  yet,  tne 
hope  of  beholding  her,  and  of  bellowing  upon  her 
the  riches  I  acquired,  was  my  fole  fupport  through 
all  the  toils  by  which  I  gained  thorn. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

And,  confidering  her  prefent  courfo  of  life,  your 
riches  could  not  come  more  opportunely. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

She  (hall  never  have  a  farthing  of  them.  Do 
you  think  I  have  encountered  the  perils  of  almol* 
every  climate,  to  fqtiander  my  hard-earned  fortune 
iipon  the  paltry  vicious  pleafures  in  which  fhe  de-» 
lights  ?  No.  —  I  have  been  now  in  your  houfe  ex- 
actly a  month—^I  will  Hay  but  one  day  longer  —  and 

r  then, 
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then,  without  telling  her  who  I  am,  I  will  leave 
the  kingdom  and  her  for  ever — —Nor  ihall  fhe 
know  that  this  infignificant  merchant  whom  fhe 
.defpifes,  was  her  father,  till  he  is  gone,  never  to  be 
recalled. 

'Mr.  NORBERRY. 

You  are  offended  with  fome  juftice:  but,  as  I 
Jiave  often  told  you,  your  exceffive  delicacy  and 
refpect  for  the  conduct  of  the  other  fex,  degenerate 
into  rigour. 

Sir  WILLIAM, 

True — for  what  I  fee  fo  near  perfection  as  wo- 
man, I  want  to  fee  perfect.  fF"e,  Mr.  Norberry, 
can  never  be  perfect ;  but  furely  women,  women, 
might  eafily  be  made  angels ! 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

And  if  they  were,  we  ihould  foon  be  glad  to 
make  them  into  women  again. 

Sir  WILLIAM  (inattentive to  Mr.  NORBERRY.] 
< — She  fets  the  example.  She  gives  the  fafhion  ! — 
and  now  your  whole  houfe,  and  all  your  viators, 
in  imitation  of  her,  treat  me  with  levity,  pr  with 
pontempt.-;— But  I'll  go  away  to-morrow. 
Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Can  you  defert  your  child  in  the  moment  fhe 
moft  wants  your  protection  r  That  exquifite  beau- 
ty juft  now  mature 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

There's  my  difficulty  ! — There's  my  ftruggle!  — 
If  (he  were  not  fo  like  her  mother,  I  could 
leave  her  without  a  pang — caft  her  off,  and  think 
no  more  of  her. — .But  that  lhape  !  that  face  !  thofe 
fpeaking  looks  !  Yet,  how  reverfed  1 — Where  is 
the  diffidence,  the  humility — where  is  the  iimpli- 
city  of  my  beloved  wife  ?  Buried  in  her  grave. 

Bz  Mr. 
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Mr.  NORBERRY. 

And,  in  all  this  great  town,  you  may  never  fee 
even  its  apparition. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

I  rejoice,  however,  at  the  ftratagem  by  which  I 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  her  heart  :  deprived 
of  the  means  of  fearching  it  in  her  early  years, 
had  I  at  prefent  come  as  her  father,  Ihe  might' have 
deceived  me  with  counterfeit  manners,  fi?l  time 
difclofed  the  impofition.— — Now  at  lead,  I  am 
not  impofed  upon. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 
Lord  Priory.  [Exit. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Lord  Priory! 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  though  we  feldom 
meet.  He  has  fome  iingularities ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps   — — 

Enter  Lord  PRIORY. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you.  Mr.  Man- 
dred  [introducing  Sir  WILLIAM].  My  Lord,  I  hope 
I  fee  you  in  perfect  health. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Yes  :  but  in  very  ill  humour.  I  came  to  Lon- 
don early  this  morning  with  my  family  for  the  win- 
ter, and  found  my  houfe,  after  going  through  only 
a  flight  repair,  fo  damp,  that  I  dare  not  deep  in  it : 
and  fo  I  am  now  fending  and  going  all  over  the 
town  to  feck  for  lodgings. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Then  feek  no  farther,  but  take  up  your  lodgings 
here. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

To  be  plain  with  you,  I  called  in  hopes  you 
would  aik  me  ;  for  I  am  fo  delicately  fcrupulous  in 
refpeft  to  lady  Priory,  that  I  could  not   bear   the 
thought  of  taking  her  to  an  hotel. 
Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Then  pray  return  home,  and  bring  her  hither  im- 
mediately, with  all  your  luggage. 
Lord  PRIORY. 

I  am  moft  extremely  obliged  to  you  [very  fer- 
vently} ;  for  into  no  one  houfe  belonging  to  any  of 
my  acquaintance  would  I  take  my  wife,  fo  foon  as 
into  yours.  I  have  now  been  married  eleven  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  go  on  a  vifit,  fo  as  to  domefticate,  in  the  houfe 
pf  a  married  man. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

May  I  enquire  the  reafon  of  that  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

It  is  becaufe  I  am  married  myfelf ;  and  having 
always  treated  my  wife  according  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  treating  wives,  I  would  rather  (lie  fhould 
never  be  an  eyc-witnefs  to  the  modern  houfehold 
management. 

Sir  WILLIAM, 

The  ancients,  I  believe,  were  very  afFe&iqnate  to 
their  wives. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

And  they  had  reafon  to  be  fo;  for  their  wives 
obeyed  them.  The  ancients  feldom  gave  them  the 
liberty  to  do  wrong  :  but  modern  wives  do  as  they 
like. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  NORBERRY. 

And  don't  you  fuffcr  Lady  Priory  to  do  as  (ha 
likes  ? 

Lord  PRIORY, 

Yes,  when  it  is  what  I  like  too.  But  never, 
never  clfe. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Does  not  this  draw  upon  you  the  character  of  an 
unkind  hufband  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

That  I  am  proud  of.  Did  you  never  obferve,, 
that  leldom  a  breach  of  fidelity  in  a  wife  is  ex- 
pofed,  where  the  unfortunate  hulband  is  not  faid  to 
be  •'  the  beft  creature  in  the  world !  Poor  man, 
fo  good-natured  ! — Doatingly  fond  of  his  wife  ! — 
Indulged  her  in  every  thing  ! — -How  cruel  in  her  to 
ferve  him  fo  !"  Now,  if  1  am  fcrvedyc,  it  (hall  not 
be  for  my  good-nature. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

But  I  hope  you  equally  difapprove  of  every 
feverity. 

Lord  PRIORY  [rapidly.] 
What  do  you  mean  by  feverity  r 
Mr.  NORBERRY. 

You  know  you  ufed  to  be  rather  violent  in  yous 
temper. 

Z,W  PRIORY. 

So  I  am  ftill — apt  to  be  hafty  and  paflionate — ; 
but  that  is  rather  of  advantage  to  me  as  a  hufband 
— it  caufes  me  to  be  obeyed  without  hefitation — 
no  liberty  for  contention,  tears,  or  repining.  I 
infure  conjugal  funihinc,  by  now  and  then  intro- 
ducing a  itorin  ;  while  fome  hufbands  never  fee 
any  thing  but*a  cloudy  fky,  and  all  for  the  want  of 
a  little  domeflic  thunder  to  clear  aw/ay  the  vapours. 

Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 

1  have  long  conceived  indulgence  to  be  the  bane 
of  female  happincfs. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

And  fo  it  is.— I  know  feveral  women  of  fafhion, 
who  will  vifit  fix  places  of  different  amufement  on 
the  fame  night,  have  Company  at  home  befides,  and 
yet,  for  want  of  fomethirsg  more,  they'll  be  out  of 
fpirits :  my  wife  never  goes  to  a  public  place,  has 
fcarce  ever  company  at  home,  and  yet  is  always  in 
fpirits. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Never  vifits  operas,  or  balls,  or  routs? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

How  (liould  me  ?  She  goes  fo  bed  every  night 
exactly  at  ten. 

Afr.  NOR  BERRY. 

In  the  name  of  wonder,  how  have  you  been  able 
to  bring  her  to  that  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 
By  making  her  rife  every  morning  at  five. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 
And  fo  (he  becomes  tired  before  night. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Tired  to  death.  Or,  if  I  fee  her  eyes  completely 
open  at  bed-time,  and  me  afks  me  to  play  one  game 
more  at  picquet,  the  next  morning  I  jog  her  elbow 
at  half  after  four. 

Mr.  NORBERRY* 
But  fuppofe  (lie  does  not  reply  to  the  fignal  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Then  I  turn  the  key  of  the  door  when  I  leave 
the  chamber ;  and  there  I  mid  her  when  i  come 
home  in  the  evening. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

And  without  her  having  fctn  a  creature  all  day  ": 

Lard 
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Lord  PRIORY. 

That  is  in  my  favour ;  for  not  having  feen  a  fin- 
gle  foulj  (he  is  rejoiced  even  to  fee  me. 

Mr.  NOR  BERRY. 
And  will  (lie  fpeak  to  you  after  fuch  ufage  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

If  you  only  coniidered  how  much  a  woman  Iong3 
to  fpeak  after  being  kept  a  whole  day  filent,  you 
would  not  alk  that  queftion. 

Mr.  NOR  BERRY. 
Well !  this  is  the  moft  furprifmg  method  ! 

Lor  d  PRIORY. 

Not  at  all.  In  ancient  days,  when  manners  were 
fimple  and  pure,  did  not  wives  wait  at  the  table  of 
their  hulbandsr  and  did  not  angels  witnefs  the  fub- 
ordination  ?  I  have  taught  Lady  Priory  to  praclife 
the  fame  humble  docile  obedience — to  pay  refpect 
to  her  hufband  in  every  ihape  and  every  form — no 
carelefs  inattention  to  me — no  frailing  politenefs  to 
others  in  preference  to  me — no  putting  me  up  in  a 
corner — in  all  affemblies,  me  confiders  her  hufband 
as  the  firft  perfon. 

Sir  WILLIAM; 
I  am  impatient  to  fee  her. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

But  don't  expect  a  fine  lady  with  high  feathers,- 
a-nd  the  et  catera  of  an  Eaftern  concubine ;  you  will 
fee  a  modeft  plain  Engliihwoman,  with  a  cap  on 
her  head,  a  handkerchief  on  her  neck,  and  a  gown- 
of  our  own  manufacture. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

My  friend  Norberry,  what  a  contrafl  muft  there 
be  between  Lady  Priory  and  the  ladies  in  this 
houfe  ! 

Lord  PRIORY  [Jtarfing.] 
Have  you  ladies  in  this  houfe  ? 

i  Mr. 
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Mr.  NORBERRY, 

Don't  be  alarmed  ;  they  are  both  fingle,  and 
can  give  JLady  Priory  no  ideas  concerning  the 
marriage  ftate. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Are  you  fure  of  that  ?  Some  fingle  women  are 
more  inforrned  than  their  friends  believe. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

For  thefe  ladies,  notwithftanding  a  few  (what  you 
Would  call)  excefies,  I  will  anfwei. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Well,  then,  I  and  my  wife  will  be  with  you  about 
nine  in  the  evening  j  you  know  we  go  to-bed  at 
ten, 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

.    But. remember  you  bring  your  own  fervants  to 
wait  on  you  at  five  in  the  morning. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  fhall  bring  but  one— my  old  fervant  Oliver, 
who  knows  all  my  cuftoms  fo  well,  that  I  never  go 
any  where  without  him. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 
And  is  that  old  fervant  your  valet  ftill  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

No,  he  is  now  a  kind  of  gentleman  in  waiting. 
I  have  had  no  employment  for  a  valet  fince  I 
married :—-  my  wife,  for  want  of  diilipation,  has  not 
only  time  to  attend  upon  herfelr,  but  upon  me. 
Do  you  think  I  could  Ciiffer  a  clumfy  man  to  tie  on 
my  neckcloth,  or  comb  out  my  hair,  when  the  foft, 
delicate,  and  tender  hands  of  my  wife  are  at  my 
command  ?  [Exit. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

After  this  amiable  dcfcription  of  a  woman,  how 
can  I  endure  to  fee  her,  whom  rcafon  bids  me 

deleft ;  but  whom  nature  ftill 

C  Mr. 
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Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Here  fhe  comes ;  and  her  companion  in  folly 
along  with  her. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

There's  another  woman  !  that  Lady  Mary  Raf- 
fle !  How  can  you  fuller  fuch  people  in  your 
houfe  ? 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

She  is  only  on  a  vifit  for  a  few  months — (he  comes 
every  winter,  as  her  family  and  mine  have  long^ 
been  intimately  connected. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Let  us  go.  Let  us  go.  I  can't  bear  the  fight  of 
them.  [Gofog. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Stay,  and  for  ciue  behave  with  politenefs  and 
good  humour  to  your  daughter — do — and  I  dane 
venture,  my  life,  (he  will  neither  infult  nor  treat  you 
•with  difrefpech  You  know  you  always  begin  firft. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Have  not  I  a  right  to  begin  firft  ? 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 
But  that  is  a  right  of  which  flic  is  ignorant. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

And  defervcs  to  be  fo,  and  ever  (hall  be  fo.  "  / 
f:  fray  and  treat  her  with  politenefs  and  good-hu- 
"  niour  ?"  No — rather  let  her  kneel  and  implore 
my  pardon. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 
Suffer  me  to  reveal  who  you  arc,  and  fo  fhe  will. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

If  you  expofe  me  only  by  one  infinuation  to  her 
knowledge,  our  friendship  is  that  moment  at  an 
end. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  NORBERRY     [Firmly.'} 
I  have  already  given  you  my  promife  on  that  fub* 
je£t ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  thank  you — I  believe  you — 'and  I  thank  you. 

[Exeunt  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Norberry. 

Enter  Lady  MARY  RAFFLE  and  Mlfs  DORRILLON. 

Mifs  DORRILLON    [ Stealing  on  as  Mr.  Norbe rry  and 

Sir  William  leave  tkeftags.'} 

They  are  gone.  Thank  heaven  they  are  gone  out 
of  this  room,  for  I  e:\pe6t  a  dozen  viiiters  ;  and  Mr. 
Norberry  looks  fo  gloomy  upon  me,  he  puts  me" 
out  of  fpirits :  whije  that  Mr.  Mandred's  peevifh- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  borne. 

.  Lady  MARY. 

Be  fatisfied ;  for  you  were  tolerably  fevere  upon 
him  this  morning  in  your  turn. 

Mifs  DoRRlfLON. 

Why,  I  am  vext— -and  I  don't  like  to  be  found- 
fault  with  in  my  heft  humour,  much  lefs  when  I 
have  fo  many  things  to  teafe  me. 
Lady  MARY. 

What  are  they  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

I  have  now  loft  all  my  money,  and  all  my  jewels, 
at  piay ;  it  is  almoft  two  years  lince  I  have  received 
a  lingle  remittance  from  my  father ;  and  Mr.  Nor- 
berry refufes  to  advance  me  a  (hilling  more. — 
What  I  {hall  do  to  difcharge  a  debt  which  muft  bs 
paid  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  heaven  knows ! — 
Dear  Lady  Mary,  you  could  not  lend  me  a  fmai! 
fum,  could  yea  ? 

Lady  MAP.Y. 

Who  ?  I  !  \with  fitrprije\ — My  dear  creature,   it 

was  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  all:  of  you :  for 

C  2  when 
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when  you  have  money,  I  know  no  one  fo  willing  to 
difperfe  it  among  her  friends. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Am  not  I  ? — I  proteft  I  love  to  part  with  my  mo- 
ney ;  for  I  know  with  what  pleafure  I  receive  it 
myfelf,  and  I  like  to  fee  that  joy  fparkle  in  ano- 
ther's eye,  which  has  fo  often  brightened  my  own. 
But  laft  night  ruined  me — I  muft  have  money  fome* 

where. As  you  can't  affift  me,  I  mult  alk  Mr. 

Norberry  for  his  carriage^  and  immediately  go  in 
fearch  of  fome  friend  that  can  lend  me  four,  or  five, 
or  fix,  or  feven  hundred  pounds.  But  the  worft  is, 
I  have  loft  my  credit — Is  not  that  dreadful  ? 

Lady  MARY. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  it  is.      [  Shaking  her  head. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Lady  MARY. 

Why  don't  you  marry,  and  throw  all  your  mif- 
fortunes  upon  your  hufband  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Why  don't  you  marry  r  For  you  have  as  many  to 
throw. 

Lady  MARY. 

But  not  fo  many  lovers  who  would  be  willing  to 
receive  the  load.  I  have  no  Sir  George  Evelyn  with 
ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year — no  Mr.  Bronzely. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

If  you  have  not  NOW,  you  once  had :  for  I  am 
Cure  Bronzely  once  paid  his  nddreflfes  to  you. 

»  Lady  MARY. 

And  you  have  the  vanity  to  fuppofe  you  took 
him  from  me  ? 

AL:J'<  DORRILLON. 

Silence.  — Rcfervc  your  anger  to  defend,  and  not 

8  to 
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to  attack  me.  We  fliould  be  allies  by  the  common 
ties  of  poverty :  and  'tis  time  to  arm  -,  for  here's  the 
enemy. 

Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  with  Mr.  NOR  BERRY. 
Sir  WILLIAM. 

They  are  here  flill.  ^Afide  to  Mr.  Norberry,  and 
offering  to  go  back^\ 

Mr.  NORBERRY     [Preventing  ////«.] 
No,  no. 

Mifs  DORR  i  LLON. 

I  have  been  waiting  here,  Mr.  Norberry,  to  a(k 
a  favour  of  you.  \Ht  and  Sir  William  come  fonvard\ 
Will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to  lend  me  your  carriage  for 
a  couple  of  hours  ? 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Mr.  Mandred  [pointing  to  Sir  William]  has  juft 
aflced  me  for  it  to  take  him  into  the  city. 

Lady  MARY. 

Oh,  Mr.  Mandred  will  give  it  up  to  Mifs  Dorril- 
lon,  I  am  fure :  he  can  defer  his  buiinefs  till  to- 
morrow. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

No,  madam,  fhe  may  as  well  put  off  hers.  I 
have  money  to  receive,  and  I  can't  do  it. 

Mifs  DORR  i  LLON. 
I  have  money,  to  pay,  and  I  can't  do  it. 

Lady  MARY. 

If  one  is  going  to  receive,  and  the  other  to  pay 
money,  I  think  the  belt  way  is  for  you  to  go  toge- 
ther ;  and  then,  what  deficiency  there  is  on  one 
iide,  the  oilier  may  iupply. 

Mifs  DORRILLON*. 

Will  yon  confent,  Mr.  Mandred  ? — CoEne,  do  j 
ind  I'll  be  friends  with  you. 

Sir 
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S/r  WILLIAM      ^ 
"  She'll  be  friends  with  me  !" 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Will  yon? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
No. 

Mifs  DORRILLON". 

Well,  I  certainly  can  afk  a  favour  of  Mr.  Man- 
dred  better  than  I  can  of  any  perfon  in  the  world. 

Mr.  NOR  BERRY. 
Why  fo,  Maria  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Becaufe,  inftead  of  pain,  I  can  fee  it  gives  him 
pleafure  to  refufe  me. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

I  never  confer  a  favour,  of -the  raoft  trivial  kind, 
where  I  have  no  efteem. 

Mifs  DORRILLON    [PrcwJ/v,] 
Nor  would  I  receive  a  favour,  of  the  moft  trivial 
kind,  from  one  who  has  not  liberality  to  efteem  me. 

A'r.  NOR  BERRY. 

Come,  Mifs  Dorrillon,  do  not  grow  ferious :  laugh 
as  much  as  you  pleafe,  but  fay  nothing  that 

Sir  WILLIAM    [  To  h:r  impatiently.  ] 
From  whom  then  can  you  ever  receive  favours, 
except  from  the  vain,  the  idle,  and  the  depraved  ? 
— -  from  thofe  whole   lives  are  palled    in  begging 
them  of  others  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

They  are  the  pcrfons  who  know  bed  how  to  be- 
ftow  them :  for  my  part,  had  I  not  fometimes  felt 
what  it  was  to  want  a  friend,  I  might  never  have 
had  humanity  to  be  the  friend  of  another. 

Enter 
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Enter  SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 
Sir  George  Evelyn. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

And  pray,  my  dear,  whofe  friend  have  you  ever 
beea-?  —  [Enter  Sir-  GEORGE  EVELYN.] — Not  Sir 
George  Evelyn's,  I  am  fure  ;  and  yet  he  of  all 
others  deferves  your  friendfhip  moft. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

But  friendlhip  will  not  content  him  :  as  foon  as 
he  thought  he  had  gained  that 

Sir  GEORGE. 

He  afpired  to  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  your 
]ovc. 

Mife  DORRILLON. 

Now  you  talk  of  "  fupreme  happinefs/'  have  you 
provided  tickets  for  the  fete  on  Thurfday  ? 

Sir  GEORGE. 

I  have ;  provided  you  have  obtained  Mr.  Nor- 
berry's  leave  to  go.' 

JV4r.  NORBERRY. 
That  I  cannot  grant. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Nay,  my  dear  Sir,  do  not  force  me  to  go  without 
it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  [  With  violence.'] 
Would  you  dare  ? 

Mifs  DOR  i  L  LON  [Looking  ivitk  furprife.'] 
"  Would  I  dare,"   Mr.  Mandred  !  —  and  what 
have  you  to  fay  if  I  do  ? 

Sir  W  i  L  L  i  A  M    [  R  ceol left  ing  himfelf.  ] 
I  was  only  going  to  fay,  that  if  you  did,  and  I 

were  Mr.  Norberry 

Mifs 
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Mifs  DORRILLON. 

And  if  you  ware  Mr.  Norberry,  and  treated  me 
in  the  manner  you  now  do,  depend  upon  it  I  mould 
not  think  your  approbation  or  difapprobation,  your 
pleafure  or  difplcafure,  of  the  flighted  confequence. 

SJr  \V 1 1,  L  i  A  M  [  Greatly  agitated.  ] 
I  dare  fay  not — I  dare  fay  not.     Good  morning. 
Sir  George  —  I  dare  fay  not. — Good  morning,  Mr. 
Norberry.     [Going.] 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Stop  a  moment. — Maria,  you  have  offended  Mr. 
Mandrcd. 

->///}  DORJULLON. 
He  has  offended  me. 

Sir  WILLIAM    [At  the  door,  going  off.  ] 
I  fhan't  offend  you  long. 

Mr.  NORBERRY   [Going  to  him,  and  taking  him 

by  the  arm.~] 

Stay,  Mr.  Mandred :  Mifs  Dorrillon,  make  an 
apology:  Mr.  Mandred  is  my  friend,  and  you  mult 
not  treat  him  with  this  levity. 

Lady  MARY. 
No,  no  apology. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

No,  no  apology.  But  I'll  tell  yon  what  I'll  do. 
[Goes  up  to  Sir  Wiiliam.] — If  Mr.  Mandred  likes,  I'll 
lhake  hands  with  him — and  we'll  be  good  friends 
for  the  future.  But  then,  don't  find  fault  with  me 
— I  can't  bear  it.  You  don't  like  to  be  found  fault 
with,  yourfelf — Yo"  look  as  crofs  as  any  thing  every 
time  I  fay  the  leaft  ,,ord  againft  you.  Come,  lhake 
hands ;  and  don't  let  us  fee  one  another's  failings 
for  the  future. 

.S'.r  WILLIAM. 
There  is  no  future  for  the  tru.l. 

Mft 
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Mifs  DORRILLON. 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  NOR  BERRY. 
Mr.  Mandred  fers  off  again  for  India  to-morrow. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Indeed  !  I  thought  he  was  come  to  live  in  Eng* 
land  !  1  am  forry  you  are  going. 

Sir  W  i  L  L  i  A  M  [with  earneftnefs  .  ] 
Why  forry  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Becaufe  we  nave  fo  frequently  quarrelled.    I  am 
always  unhappy  when  I  am  going  to  be  parted  from  " 
a  perfon  with  whom  I  have  difagreed  j  I  often  think 
I  could  part  with  lefs  regret  from  a  friend. 

.S/r  GEORGE. 
Not,  I  fuppofe,  if  the  quarrel  is  forgiven  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Ah  !  but  Mr.  Mandred  does  not  forgive  !  no!  in 
his  looks  I  can  always  fee  refentment.-—  Sometimes  ' 
indeed  I  have  traced  a  fpark  of  kindnefs,  and  have 
gently  tried  to  blow  it  to  a  little  flame  of  friendmip; 
when,  with  one  hafty  puff  I  have  put  it  out* 

Sir  WILLIAM.  ' 

You  are  right.     It  is  —  I  believe-^-cxtinguifhed. 
[Exit;  Mr.  Nor  berry  follou-mr. 


A  very  fiagular  man. 

Lady  MARY. 

Oh  !  if  he  was  not  rich,  there  would  be  no  bearing 
him—  Indeed  he  feems  to  have  loft  all  his  friends  i; 
for  during  the  month  he  has.  been  here;  -I  never 
found  he  had  any  one  acquaintance  out  of  this 
houfe. 

Mifs  DORRILLON.. 

And  what  is  very  ftrange,  he  ha>,  taken  an  aver- 
D  fion 
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fion  to  me.  —  But  it  is  ftill  more  ftrange,  that  al- 
though I  know  he  has,  yet  in  my  heart  I  like  him. 
He  is  morofe  to  an  infufferable  degree  ;  but  then, 
when  by  chance  he  fpeaks  kind,  you  cannot  ima- 
gine how  it  foothes  me.  —  He  wants  compaffion 
and  all  the  tender  virtues  ;  and  yet,  I  frequently 
think,  that  if  any  ferious  misfortune  were  to  befall 
me,  he  would  be  the  firft  perfon  to  whom  I  fhould 
fly  to  complain. 

Lady  MARY. 

Then  why  don't  you  fly  and  tell  him  of  your 
misfortune  laft  night. 

Sir  GEORGE  [ftarting.~] 

What  misfortune  ? 


[to  Lady  MARY.] 
Hum! 

Ladp  MARY. 

A  lofs  at  play.  —  [To  Mifs  Dorrillon.]  —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  it  was  out  before  you  faid  hufh. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Ah  !  Maria,  will  you  ftill  rilk  your  own  and  my 
happinefs  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Your  happinefs  and  mine,  Sir  !  —  I  beg  you  will 
not  place  them  fo  near  to  each  other. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Mine  is  fo  firmly  fixed  on  you,  it  can  only  exift 
in  yours. 

Lady  MARY. 

Then,  when  me  is  married  to  Mr.  Bronzely,  you 
will  be  happy  becaufe  (lie  will  be  ib  ? 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Bronzely  !  has  he  dared  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
Have  not  you  dared,  Sir  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  MARY. 

But  I  believe  Mr.  Bronzely  is  the  moft  daring  of 
the  two.  —  [afide  to  Sir  George.]  —  Take  care  of  him. 

[Exit. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Mifs  Dorrillon,  I  will  not  affront  you  by  fuppofing 
that  you  mean  ferioufly  to  receive  the  addreflfes 
of  Mr.  Bronzely;  but  I  warn  you  againft  giving 
others,  who  know  you  lefs  than  I  do,  occadon  to 
think  fo. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

I  never  wilh  to  deceive  any  one  —  I  do  admit  of 
Mr.  Bronzely's  addrefles. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Why,  he  is  the  profeffed  lover  of  your  friend  Lady 
Mary  !  or  granting  he  denies  it,  and  that  I  even 
pafs  over  the  frivolity  of  the  coxcomb,  ftill  he  is  un- 
worthy of  you. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

He  fays  the  fame  of  you  ;  and  half  a  dozen  more 
fay  exactly  the  fame  of  each  other.  If  you  like,  I'll 
difcard  every  one  of  you  as  unworthy  ;  but  if  I 
retain  you,  I  will  retain  the  reft.  Which  do  you 
choofe  ? 

Sir  GEORGE. 

I  fubmit  to  any  thing  rather  than  the  total  lofs  of 
you  —  But  remember,  that  your  felicity  — 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

"  Felicity!  felicity  !  "  —  ah  !  that  is  a  word  not  to 
be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  my  fenfations  !  —  • 


Sir  GEORGE. 
I  believe  you,  and  have  always  regarded  you 
with  a  compafiion  that  has  augmented  my  love.  In 
your    infancy,   deprived  of  the  watchful  eye  and 
anxious  tendernefs  of  a  mother  ;  the  manly  caution 
D  2  and 
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and  authority  of  a  father ;  milled  by  the  brilliant 
vapour  of  famion  ;  furrounded  by  enemies  in  the 

garb    of  friends Ah !  do   you    weep  ?   bleffed, 

.bleffed  be  the  fign  ! — Suffer  me  to  dry  thofe  tears  I 
have  caufed,  and  to  give  you  a  knowledge  of  true 
felicity. 

Mifs  DQRRILLON    [recovering. ] 

I  am  very  angry  with  myfelf.— Don't,  I  beg,  tell 
Mr.  Norberry  or  Mr.  Mandred  you  faw  me  ciy — 
they'll  fuppofe  I  have  been  more  indifcreet  [^fttftmf 
her  tears]  than  I  really  have.  For  in  reality  I  have 

nothing: . 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Do  not  endeavour  to  conceal  from  me,  what  my 
tender  concern  for  you  has  given  me  the  means  to 
become  acquainted  with.  I  know  you  are  plunged 
m  difficulties  by -your  father  neither  fending  nor 
coining,  as  you  once  expected:  I  know  you  areftilj 
deeper  plunged  by  your  fondnefs  for  play. 
Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Very  well,  Sir  !  proceed. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Thus,  then- — Suffer  me  to  feud  my  fieward  to  you 
this  morning  ;  he  mall  regulate  your  accounts,  and 
place  them  in  a  (late  that  fhall  protect  you  from, 
further  embarrafsment  till  your  father  fends  to  you  j 
or  protect  you  from  his  reproaches,  Ifcould  he  arrive. 
Mijj  DORR i  L L o N . 

Sir  George,  I  have  liftened  to  your  detail  of  vices 
which  I  acknowledge,  with  patience,  with  humili- 
tv — but  your  fufpicion  of  thofe  which  I  have  not,  { 
treat  with  pride,  with  indignation. 
6/V  GEORGE, 

How  !  fufpicion  ! 

Mifs  DORRILLOV. 

What  part  of  my  conduct,  Sir,  has  made  you  dare 
to  fuppofe  I  would  extricate  myfelf  from  the  diffi- 
culties that  furround  me,  by  the  influence  I  hold 
over  the  weaknefs  of  a  Jovcr  ?  {Exeunt  Je par  at  ely* 
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ACT      II. 

SCENE  I.    Another  Apartment  at  Mr.  NORBERRY'S, 

Enter  two  Porters  from  an  upper  Entrance,  bringing  in 
Trunks;  Lord  PRIORY  and  Mr.  NORBERRY  fol- 

fozving. 

Mr,  NORBERRY, 


,  Stephens,  why  arc  you  out  of  the  way  ? 
Shew  the  men  with  thefe  boxes  into  the  drefling- 
room  appointed  for  my  Lord  Priory. 

\A  Servant  enters  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  the  Porters 
follow  him  off  at  a  lower  entrance,  on  that  Jide^\ 

Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  DORRILLON. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
My  Lord,  I  hope  I  fee  you  well  this  evening. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Yes,  Sir  —  and  you  find  I  have  literally  accepted 
Mr.  Norberry's  invitation,  and  am  come  to  him 
with  all  my  luggage. 

Enter  OLIVER  with  a  fmall  box  in  each  hand. 

^  Lord  PRIORY. 
Follow  thofe  men  with  the  trunks,  Oliter. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 
Ah,  Mr.  Oliver,  how  do  you  do  ? 

OLIVER. 
Pretty  well—  tolerably  well,  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

[Exit. 

Enter  SERVANT. 
Lady  Priory. 

Enter 
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Enter  Lady  PRIORY. 

Lord  PRIORY   [to  her.] 

Mr.  Norberry,  our  worthy  hoft ;  and  Mr.  Man- 
dred.  [She  curtjies. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

I  hope  your  ladylhip  will  find  my  houfe  fo  little 
inconvenient  to  you,  as  to  induce  you  to  make  no 
very  iliort  vifit. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  but  I  mail  find,  from  your 
friendfhip,  every  comfort  in  this  houfe  which  it  is 
poffible  for  me  to  enjoy  out  of  my  own.. 

Enter  Lady MARY  RAFFLE  and  Mlfs  DORRILLON. 

Mr.  NORBERRY  {introducing  them] 
Lady  Priory — Lady  Mary  Raffle — Mifs  Dorrillon 
— Lord  Priory. 

Lady  MARY. 

Permit  me,  Lady  Priory,  to  take  you  to  the  next 
room :  we  are  going  to  have  tea  immediately, 

Lady  PRIORY. 
I  have  drank  tea,  Madam. 

Mfs  DORRILLON. 
Already  !  It  is  only  nine  o'clock. 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Then  it  is  near  my  hour  of  going  to  bed. 

[Lord  Priory,  Sir  William,  and  Mr.  Norberry,  re- 
tire to  the  back  of  the  ft  age,  and  talk  apart.] 

Lady  MARY. 

Go  to  bed  already  !  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what 
time  did  you  rife  this  morning  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Why,  I  do  think  it  was  almoft  fix  o'clock. 

Lady  MARY  [in  amaze] 
And  were  you  up  at  fix  this  morning  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  PRIORY. 
Yes. 

Mi/S  DORRILLON. 

At  fix  in  the  month  of  January  ! 

Lady  MARY. 

It  is  not  light  till  eight :  and  what  good,  now, 
could  you  poffibly  be  doing  for  two  hours  by  candle- 
light ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Pray,  Lady  Mary,  at  what  time  did  you  go  to 
bed? 

Lady  MAR.Y. 
About  three  this  morning. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

And  what  good  could  you  poffibly  be  doing  for 
eleven  hours  by  candle-light  ? 

Lady  MARY. 

Good !  It's  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  a 
woman  of  fafhion,  if  me  does  no  harm. 

'Lady  PRIORY. 

But  I  ihould  fear  you  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  your  health,  your  fpirits,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  your  mind. 

\Mr.  Norberry  goes  of — Lord  Priory  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam come  forward.'] 

Lady  MARY. 

Oh,  my  Lord  Priory,  I  really  find  all  the  accounts 
I  have  heard  of  your  education  for  a  wife  to  be  ac- 
tually true  ! — and  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think,  if 
you  and  I  had  chanced  to  have  married  together, 
what  a  different  creature  you  moft  likely  would 
have  made  of  me,  to  what  1  am  at  prefent  1 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Yes;  and  what  a  different  creature  you  molt 
likely  would  have  made  of  n:s,  to  what  I  am  a£ 
prefent. 

.    Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 

Lady  Priory,  I  am  not  accuftomed  to  pay  corn* 
pliments,  or  to  fpeak  my  approbation,  even  when 
praife  is  a  juft  tribute;  but  your  virtues  compel 
me  to  an  eulogium. — That  wife  fubmiffion  to  a 
hufband  who  loves  you,  that  cheerful  fmile  fo  ex- 
preflive  of  content,  and  that  plain  drefs  which  in- 
dicates the  elegance  as  well  as  the  fimplicity,  of" 
your  mind,  are  all  fymbols  of  a  heart  fo  unlike  to 
thofe  which  the  prefent  faihion  of  the  dav  has  mif- 
led , 

Mi/S  DORRILLON. 

Why  look  fo  ftedfaftly  on  me,  Mr.  Mandred  ? 
Do  you  pretend  to  fee  my  heart : 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Have  you  any  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Yes;  and  one  large  enough  to  hold — even  my 
enemy. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 
Mr.  Bronzely. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Shew  him  into  the  other  room.  [Exit  Servant*] 
Come,  Lady  Priory,  we  muft  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Bronzely:  he  is  one  of  the  moft  fafliionable,  agree- 
able, pleafant,  whimfical,  unthinking,  and  fpirited 
creatures  in  all  the  world :  you'll  be  charmed 

Lady  PRIORY. 

I  dare  fay  it's  near  ten  o'clock.  I  am  afraid  I 
fhan't  be  able  to  keep  awake. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

You  muft— We  are  going  to  have  a  little  con- 
cert— 'Twill  be  impomble  to  fleep. 

[Exit  Mifs  Dorrillon,  leading  off  Lady  Priory. 
9 
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Lady  MARY. 

Upon  my  word,  my  Lord,  your  plan  of  manage- 
ment has  made  your  wife  unfit  for  company. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
So  much  more  fit  to  be  a  wife. 

Lady  MARY. 

She  is  abfolutely  fatigued  with  hard  labour — for 
fhame ! — How  does  household  drudgery  become  her 
hand  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Much  better  than  cards  and  dice  do  yours; 

[Exit  Lady  "Mary  followed  by  Lord  Priory— » 
Sir  William  is  left  on  the'ftave  alone.'] 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

She  "  has  a  heart  large  enough  to  receive  her 
enemy." — And  by  that  enemy  flie  means  her  fa- 
ther. [He  Jits  doivn,  andjhnvs  marks  of  inquietude. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  EVELYN. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mandred — I  hope  I  don't 
interrupt  you — I  only  wiflied  to  fpeak  to  Mifs  Dor- 
rillon. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
She  is  jufl  gone  into  the  next  room. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
To  the  concert  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Are  not  you  invited  ? 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Yes ;  but  before  I  go  in,  I  wifli  to  know  who 

are  the  company. Can  you  tell  whether — a  Mr* 

Bronzely  is  there  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  know  he  is. 

B  Sir 
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5;>  GEORGE. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  him  r 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  have  met  him  here  frequently. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
And  are  you  certain  he  is  here  at  prefcnt  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  have  reafon  to  be  certain. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Any  particular  reafon  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Your  miilrefs,  when  his  name  was  announced* 
went  out  to  him,  exclaiming,  "  he  was  the  moft 
charming  and  accomplifhed  man  in  the  world/' 

Sir  GEORGE  \_greatJy  agitated.~\ 
She  loves  him,  Sir — I  have  reafon  to  believe — to 
know  flie  loves  him.  Thus  (lie  gives  up  my  hap- 
pinefs  and  her  own,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  man 
who  has  no  real  regard  for  her ;  but  whofe  predo- 
minant parlion  is  to  enjoy  the  villanous  name  of  a 
general  feducer. 

Sir  Wi  L  L  i  A  M  \j'ijing^\ 
Why  do  you  fuffer  it  ? 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Hum  !  Don't  repeat  what  I  have  faid,  or  I  lofc 
her  for  ever.  I  am  at  prefcnt  under  her  refent- 
rnent ;  and  have  jult  fent  into  the  next  room,  to  afk, 
if  Ihe  were  there,  to  fpeak  with  her. 

Enter  Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
-And  is  it  poflible  I  was  fent  for  by  you  ? 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Don't  be  offended,  that  I  mould  be  uneafy,  and 
come  10  atonv 
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Mi/S  DORRIL  I.ONT. 

I  can't  forgive  you,  Sir  ;  'tis  impolliblc.     [G«>;p. 
Sir  GKORGE. 

Yon  pardon  thofe,  Maria,  who  offend  you  more. 
Sir  WILLIAM. 

But  an  ungrateful  mind  always  prefers  the  un- 
worthy. 

Alifs  DORRILLOX. 

Ah  !  Mr.  Mandred,  are  you  there  ?  [pkyfltty] 
And  have  you  undertaken  to  be  lir  George's  coun- 
fel  ?  If  you  have,  I  believe  he  muft  lofe  his  caufe. 
To  fit  you  for  the  tender  talk  of  advocate  in  love, 
— have  you  ever  been  admitted  an  honourable 
member  of  that  court  ?  Have  you,  with  all  that 
folemn  wifdom  of  which  you  are  matter,  ftudied 
Ovid,  as  our  great  lawyers  ftudy  Blackftone  ?  If 

you  have — (hew  caufe why  plaintiff  has  a  right 

to  defendant's  heart. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

A  man  of  fortune,  of  family,  and  of  character, 
ought  at  lead  to  be  treated  with  refpeft,  and  with 
honour. 

Mifs  DORRILLOX. 

You  mean  to  fay,  "  That  if  A  is  beloved  by  B, 
"  why  fhould  not  A  be  conftrained  to  return  B's 
"  love  r"  Counfellor  for  defendant — "  Becaufe, 
"  moreover,  and  befides  B  who  has  a  claim  on 
"  defendant's  heart,  there  are  alfo  C,  D,  E,  Ft  and 
"  G;  all  of  whom  put  in  their  feparate  claims — 
"  and  what,  in  this  cafe,  can  poor  A  do  ?  She  is 
"  willing  to  partr  and  divide  her  love,  Hiare  and 
"  fliaro  alike  ;  but  B  will  have  all  or  none  :  fo  poor 
«f  A  muft  remain  A  by  hcrfelf  A" 
Sir  GEORGE. 

Do  you  think  I  would  accept  a  fliare  of  your 
heart  r ' 

H  2 
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DORRILLQN. 

Do  you  think  I  could  afford  to  give  it  you  all  ? 
*'  Befides,"  fays  defendant's  counfellor,  "  I  will 
"  prove  that  plaintiff  B  has  no  heart  to  give  de-* 
"  fendant  in  return—  he  has,  indeed,  a  puifation  on 
"  the  left  fide  ;  but  as  it  never  beat  with  any  thing 
(t  but  fufpicion  and  jealoufy  ;  in  the  laws  of  love, 
"  it  is  not  termed,  admitted,  or  confidered  a 
"  heart."  [Going. 

Sir  GEORGE, 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

To  the  mufic-room,  to  be  fure  :  and  if  you  follow 
me,  it  fhall  be  to  fee  me  treat  every  perfon  there 
better  than  yourfelf  —  and  Mr.  Bronzely,  whom  you 
hate,  to  fee  me  treat  him  beft  of  all.  [Exit, 

Sir  GEORGE. 
I  muft  follow  you,  though  to  deathf   •         [Exit. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Fool  !  And  yet  am  not  I  nearly  as  weak  as  he,  is  ? 
Elfe  why  do  I  linger  in  this  houfe  ?  Why  feed  my 
hopes  with  fome  propitious  moment  to  waken  Jier 
10  repentance  ?  Why  ilill  anxioufly  wifh  to  ward 
off  fome  dreaded  fate  ?  —  If  {he  would  marry  Sir 
George,  now  —  if  ihe  would  give  me  only  one  proof 
of  difcretion,  I  think  I  would  endeavour  to  take- 
her  tp  my  heart. 

Enter  Mr.  BRONZELY,  in  great  hafts. 

BRONZELY. 

My  dear  Sir,  will  you  do  me  the  greateft  favour 
in  the  world?—  you  muft  do  it  in  an  inftant  too. 
JJo,  my  dear  Sir,  afk  no  queftions  ;  but  lend  me  your 
(:oat  for  a  fmgle  moment,  and  take  mine  —  only  for 
a  moment—  I  cannot  explain  my  reafons  now,  my 
impatience  is  fo  great  ;-^-but,  the  inflant  you  have 

complied^ 
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complied,  I  will  inform  you  of  the  whole  fecret; 
and  you  will  for  ever  rejoice  that  you  granted  my 
requeft.  [Pulling  off  his  coal. 

Sir  WILLIAM  [afide,  with  great  fcorn.~] 
And  this  very  contemptible  fellow  is  the  favoured 
lover  of  my  daughter  !« — I'll — [after  aftrv.ggle~\ — yes 
« — Pll  make  myfelf  matter  of  his  fecret — it  may  pof- 
fibly  concern  her — my  child- — my  child's  fafety  may 
depend  upon  it. 

BRONZELY, 
Dear  Mr.  Mandred,  no  time  is  to  be  loft  ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

This  is  rather  a  ftrange  requefr,  Mr.  Bronzely. 
However,  your  fervency  convinces  me  you  muft 
have  fome  very  forcible  reafon.  '  There's  my  coat, 
Sir.  [Gives  it  him, 

BRONZELY. 

Thank  you,  dear  Sir,  a  thoufand  times. — This 
goodnefs  I  fhall  for  ever  remember — this  binds  me 
to  you  for  ever  ! — {putting  it  on.~\     Thank  you,  Sir,  a 
thoufand  times  !     [Bowing,  drejjed,  and  compofed.} 
[Sir  WILLIAM  [after  put  tin?  on  the  other  coatJ] 
And  now,  Sir,  explain  the  caufe  of  this  metamor- 
phofis — let  me  have  the  fatisfaction  to  know  what 
advantage  will  acrue  from  it;  and  in  what  I  have 
to  rejoice. 

BRONZELY. 

Will  you  promife  me  not  to  reveal  the  fecret,  if 
J  truft  you  with  it  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Would  you  add  conditions  after  the  bargain 
is  made  ?  1  mull  know  your  fecret  inftantly. 

\fhreetcwng. 
BRONZELY. 

Then  I  will  difclofe  it  to  you  voluntarily ;  and 
rely  on  your  honour  to  keep  it. 

S/r 
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Sir  WILLIAM  [attexltvefy.  ] 
Well,  Sir. 

B  R  O  N  Z  E  L  Y . 

Hark!  I  thought  I  heard  fomebody  coming  ! 

[Offers  to  go. 
iS'.v  WILLIAM. 
I  infift  upon  the  information.    [Laying  hold  of  him. 

ERONZELY. 
Well,  then,  Sir — well — you  lha'1 — you  fhall. — 

Then,   Sir in  the  final]  gallery,    which 

feparatcs  the  mulic-room  from  the  reft  of  thefe 
apartments — in  that  little  gallery,  the  lamp  is  juft, 
unfortunately,  gone  out. — I  was  (as  unfortunately) 
coming  along,  when  the  whiiking  of  a  woman's 
gown  made  me  give  a  fudden  Hart ! — I  found  a 
perfon  was  in  the  gallery  with  me,  and  in  the  dark. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Well,  Sir ! 

BRONZELY. 

And  fo,  confidently  alluring  myfelf,  that  it  was 
Mifs  Dorrillon's  waiting'-maid,  or  Lady  Mary's 
waiting-maid,  I  molt  unluckily  clafped  my  arms 
around  her,  and  took  one  kifs. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Only  one  ? 

BRONZELY. 

There  might  be  half  a  dozen  !  I  won't  pretend 
to  fwear  to  one.  We'll  fay  half  a  dozen,  before  I 
knew  who  (lie  was.  My  rapidity  would  not  let  her 
breathe  at  firft,  and  flie  was  fairly  fpeechlefs. — But 
the  moment  flie  recovered  her  breath,  fhe  cry'd, 
"  Villain  !  whoever  you  are,  you  ihall  repent  this:" 
— and  I  found  it  xvas  the  voice  of  a  lady  to  whom  I 
had  jult  been  introduced  in  the  concert-room,  one 
f  ,ady  Priory  !  It  fcems,  the  was  Healing  to  bed  at 
••i';;pr»ilv  : 

Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  coat  ? 

BRONZELY. 

A  groat  deal,  Sir  —  you  will  find,  a  great  deal. — 
As  1  perceived  (he  did  not  know  me,  I  carefully 
held  my  tongue — but  ihe,  with  her  prudiih  notions, 
called  "  Help  !"  and  "  murder  !"  On  which,  I  flew 
to  the  door,  to  get  away  before  the  lights  could  be 
brought  —  flic  flew  after  me  j  and,  as  I  went  out, 
exclaimed — "  t)on't  hope  to  conceal  yourfelf ;  I 
<c  fliall  know  you  among  the  whole  concert-room  ; 
"  for  I  carry  fciilors  hanging  at  my  fide,  and  I  have 
"  cut  a  piece  off  your  coat." — [Sir  William  looks 
hqflily  at  his  coat — on  which  Bronzely  holds  ttp  the 

part  cut.'] And,  fure  enough,  fo  ihe  had  ! 

Sir  W i  L  L  i  AM  [in  anger. ~] 
And  what,  Sir,  am  I  to  have  the  difgrace — — 

BRONZELY. 
Either  you  or  I  muft. 

6V;-  WILLIAM. 

And  do  you  dare 

BRONZELY. 

Confider,  my  dear  Sir,  how  much  Jefs  the  fault  is, 
if  perpetrated  by  you,  than  by  me  !  This  is  the 
firft  offence  of  the  kind  which,  I  dare  fay,  you  have 
committed  this  many  a  year  ;  and  it  will  be  over- 
looked in  you.  But'l  have  been  fufpefted  of  two 
or  three  things  of  the  fame  fort  within  a  very  fliort 
time  ;  and  I  Ihould  never  be  forgiven. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Nor  ought  you  to  be  forgiven — it  would  be 
fcandalous  in  me  to  connive 

B  R  0  N  7,  E  L  Y . 

But  would  it  not  be  more  fcandalous  to  reveal 
the  fe'cret  of  a  perfon  who  confided  m  you  ? — ^who 

flew 
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fiew  to  you  in  diftrefs,  as  his  friend,  the  partner  of 
his  cares  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Your  impertinence  to  me,  but  more  your  offence 
to  a  woman  of  virtue,  deferve's  punifhment.  Yet  I 
think  the  punifhment  of  death,  in  the  way  that  a 
man  of  my  Lord  Priory's  temper  might  inflitt  it, 
much  too  honourable  for  your  deferts  i.  fo  I  fave 
your  life  for  fome  lefs  creditable  end.  I  lend  you 
ray  coat,  to  difgrace  you  by  exigence ;  and  will  go 
to  my  chamber,  and  put  on  another  myfelf.  [PaJJes 
Bronzely,  in  order  tj  retire  to  his  chamber.] 

Enter  Lord  PRIORY,  who  meets  him.      Sir  William 

Jtarts. 

BRONZELY     [going  up  to  Lord  Priory. 
Ah,  my  Lord  !  is  the  concert  over  ?    charming 
mufic  !    that/o/o  was  divine. 
[Sir  W  illiam  fteah  to  a  chair  ^ .  and,  fits  down  to  lide  his 

-  coat.'] 
Lord  PRIORY    [after  lovkirtg  inquifitively  at  Bronzely'j 

4v/f.1 

It  is  time  the  concert  mould  be  over — it  had  been 
better  it  had  never  begun ;  for  there  have  been 
fome  very  improper  perfons  admitted,  [la  great 
anger.] 

BRONZELY    \affeRing  fur'prife.'] 
Indeed  ! 

Lord  PRIORY   [trembling  with  rage.] 

I  am  at  a  lots  how  to  aft.     [Draws  a  ckair  with 

violence 3  and  places  himfelf  down  by  Sir  William — titf 

William  appears  difconcerted  and  uneafy]  But  if  I  could 

find  the  man  to  whom  this  piece  of  cloth  belongs — • 

BRONZELY. 
What !  this  fmall  piece  of  woollen  cloth  ? 

•  Lord 
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Lord  PRIORY. 

Yes,  then  I  mould  know  how  to  a£t.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Mandred,  as  I  know  you  are  a  great 
admirer  of  my  wife  [Sir  William^m],  and  a  grave 
prudent  man  of  honour,. I  come  to  afk  your  advice, 
how  1  am  the  moft  likely  to  find  out  the  villain  who 
has  dared  to  infult  her  ;  for  a  grofs  infult  me  has 
received  from  one  of  Mr.  Norberry's  viiitors,  wear- 
ing a  coat  of  which  this  is  a  part. 
BRONZELY. 

The  villain,  no  doubt>  ftole  out  of  the  houfe  im- 
mediately. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  ordered   the  ftreet  door  to   be    guarded   that 
inftant — and  you,  Mr.  Bronzely,  are  now  the  laft 
man  whofc  habit  I  have  examined. 
BRONZELY. 

And  you  feel  am  perfectly  whole.  [Turning  round. 
Lord  PRIORY. 

I  do  fee 1  do  fee.  [Sir  William  moves  about  on 

J:u  chair,  and  appears  greatly  embarraffed.  Lord  Priory 
Jlarts  up  in  a  violent  p.JJion — Sir  William  Jlarts  up  ivitb 
vim.] 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I'll  find  him  out  if  he  is  on  earth — I'll  find  him 

out  it My  pafiion  carries   me  away  —  I 

have  not  coolnefs  to  deleft  him  myfdf — I'll  employ 
another — I'll  fend  Oliver  in  fearch.  Oliver  ! 
[catling]  Oliver !  here,  Oliver !  Why  don't  you 
arifwer  when  you  are  called,  you  ftupid,  dull, 
idle,  forgetful,  blundering,  obftinate,  carelefs,  felf- 
fufficient [Exit  in  a  fury. 

Sir  WILLIAM  [rifing  with  great  dignity, .] 
And  now,  Mr.  Bronzely,  how  do  you  think  you 
are   to  .repay  me,   for  having    felt    one   tranfitory 

F  moment 
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moment  of  fliame  ?  Underftand,  Sir,  that  fhame  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  I  have  never 

»  Enter  Lady  MARY. 

BRONZELY  [afide  to  Sir  William.] 

Sit  down,  fit  down,  fit  down — hold  your  tongue, 
and  lit  down. 

[Sir  William  reluctantly  retires  to  his  chair. 
Lady  MARY. 

Well,  I  do  moft  cordially  rejoice,  when  peevifh, 
fufpicious,  and  cenforious  people,  meet  with  humi- 
liation !  I  could  die  with  laughing  at  the  incident 
which  has  put  both  my  Lord  and  my  Lady  Priory 
into  the  greateft  terror,  grief,  and  rage. 
Sir  WTILLIAM  [rifing.] 

I  am  out  of  all  patience.  The  malicious  de- 
pravity of  perfons  in  a  certain  fphere  of  life  is  not 
to  be  borne.  [With  firmnefs  and  folemnity.'}  vLady 

Mary — Mr.  Bronzely 

BRONZELY  [in  a  half  w hi/per  to  him.] 

Go  away — don't  expofe  yourfelf — fteal  out  of 
the  room — take   my  advice,  and   go  to-bed — hide 
yourfelf.     So  great  is  my  rcfpeft  for  you,  I  would 
not  have  you  detected  for  the  world. 
Sir  WILLIAM. 

I  am  going  to  retire,  Sir.  I  would  not  throw  my 
friend's  houfe  into  confufion  and  broils;  therefore  I 
am  as  well  pleafed  not  to  be  dete£ted  as  you  can 
be.  [Goes  to  the  door,  then  turns.']  But  before  I  quit 

the   room,   I    am   irreiiftibly    impelled  to  fay 

Mr.  Bronzely  !  Lady  Mary  !  while  you  continue  to 
ridicule  all  that  is  virtuous,  eftimable,  dignified, 
your  vices  moft  afTuredly  will. plunge  you  into  that 
very  difgrace • 

[Enter  OLIVER,  and  places  the  piece  of  cloth  again/I  Sir 

OLIVER. 
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OLIVER. 

'Tis  as  exaft  a  match  as  ever  was — it  fits  to  a 
thread.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  WJLLIAM. 
Rafcal ! 

BRONZELY. 
Did  not  I  entreat  you  to  go  to-bed  ? 

Lady  MARY. 

,  Oh  !  this  is  the  higheft  gratification  I  ever  knew. 
My  Lord  !  my  Lord  !  \_cailing.~] 
BRONZELY. 
Hum,  hum  ! — hold,  for  heaven's  fake. 

OLIVER. 

But  mercy  and  goodnefs  defend  us  !  who  would 
have  thought  of  this  grave  gnetleman?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
— I  can  tell  you  what,  Sir  ;  my  Lord  will  be  in  a 
terrible  paffion  with  you.  This  houfe  won't  hold 
you  both  ;  and  I  am  fure  I  hate  to  make  mifchief. 

Mum— I'll  fay  nothing  about  it.    [clapping  Sir 

William  on  the  JJioulder~]      And  fo  make  yourfclf 
eafy. 

BRONZELY  [on  the  other  fide  of  Sir  William.] 
Yes,  make  yourfelf  eafy. 

OLIVER. 

A  good  fervant  fhould  fometimes  be  a  peace- 
maker— for  my  part,  I  have  faults  of  my  own,  and 
fo,  I  dare  fay,  has  that  gentleman — and  fo,  I  dare 
fay,  has  that  gentlewoman.  But  of  all  the  birds 
in  the  wood,  how  came  you  to  make  up  to  my 
Lady?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

BRONZELY. 

No  jefts — no  jefts.     Mr.  Mandred  is  my  friend 

—my  very  good  friend — and  he  is  not  fo  much 

to   blame    as     you   think,    for — Good    night,    my 

dear  Sir.     Heaven  blcfs  you.     I  thank  you  a  thou- 

F  2,  fand 
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fand  times.     Good  night.    [  Shaking  hands  with  Sir 
William,  and  leading  him  towards  the  door.~\ 

Sir  WILLIAM  [vyithjieady  eGmpofure.~] 
Good  night.     Good  night,,  Lady  Mary.       [£*/>• 

OLIVER. 

Why,  he  never  fo  much  as  once  faid  he  was 
obliged  to  me. 

Lady  MARY. 

I  am  fure,  if  you  do  not  difcover  this  to  youj 
matter,  I  will. 

OLIVER. 

Oh  !  as  that  old  gentleman  had  not  manners  to 
fay  "  thank  you  for  your  kindnefs,"  I'll  go  tell  my 
Lord  direclly.  '[Exit. 

BRONZELY  [running  after  himJ] 
No,  no,  no — flop,  Oliver.     He  is  gone  ! 

Lady  MARY. 

What  makes  you  thus  anxious  and  concerned, 
Bronzely  ?  £Jow,  I  wiili  I  may  fuffer  death,  if, 
till  I  came  into  this  room,  I  did  not  think  you  were 
the  offender, 

BRONZELY. 

I !  I  indeed  !— -  No,  if  I  could  have  been  tempted 
tp  offend  any  woman  in  this  houfe  -in  a  iimilar 
manner,  it  could  have  been  none  but  you.  [Bowing. 

Lady  MARY. 
Np,  Bronzely,  no  ;  I  have  been  too  partial  to  you, 

to  have  any  remaining  claims Hark!    don't  I 

hear  Lord  Priory's  voice  in  a  dreadful  rage  ? 

RRONZELY. 

Then  Oliver  has  accufed  him.  What  fliall  I  do 
to  prevent  mifchief  ?  Dear  Lady  Mary,  as  it  is 
not  proper  for.  me  to  (lay  here  any  longer  uninvited, 
dp  you  run  and  try  to  pacify  my  Lord  Priory.  Tell 

him 
9 
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him  Mandred  does  not  fleep  here  to-night ;  and  in 
the  rooming  you  are  fure  he  will  make  an  apology. 

Lady  MARY. 

I  will  do  as  you  defire — but  I  know  Mr.  Mandred 
fo  well,  that  I  am  fure  he  will  not.  [Exit. 

BRONZELY. 

Then  I  will  for  him.  Early  in  the  morning,  I'll 
wait  on  Lady  Prior)',  and  beg  pardon  in  his  name 
without  his  knowing  it.  Yes,  I  have  got  poor 
Mandred  into  a  difficulty,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  get 
him  out  of  it.  And  then,  I  (hall  not  only  ferve 
him,  but  have  oae  interview  more  with  that  hea- 
venly woman.  [Exit. 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE  I.     An  Apartment  at  Mr.  NORBERRY'S^ 
Enter  Mr.  BRONZELY,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

BRONX  ELY  [looking  at  his  watch.'] 

1  AM  early,  I  know  :    but  Lady  Priory  is  the  only 
pcrfon  I  wifli  to  fee.     Is  my  Lord  with  her  ? 
SERVANT. 

No,  fir,  Lord  Priory  fat  up  very  late,  and  is  in 
bed  yet. 

BRONZELY. 

Acquaint  Lady  Priory,  a  perfon  who  comes  on 
urgent  bufmefs,  begs  to  fpeak  with  her.  If  (he 
alks  my  name,  you  know  it.  [Exit  Servant.]  Pray 
heaven  (he  may  blefs  me  with  her  fight !  Never 
was  fo  enchanted  by  a  woman  in  my  life  !  and  ne- 
ver was  played  fuch  a  trick  in  my  life.  I  am  half 
inflamed  by  love,  and  half  by  fpite,  once  more  to 
attempt  her. 

Enter  Lady  PRIORY — he  bows  mojt  refpeftfufy — 
flie  lurlfies. 

BRONZELY. 

Lady  Priory,  1  come — I  come  upon  rather  an 
aukward,  yet  a  very  ferious  buiinefs  :  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  be  among  that  company  yelterday 
evening,  where  an  unworti.y  member  of  it  had  the 
infolence  to  offer  aa  ailront  to  your  refplendent 

virtue 

Lady  PRIORY. 

—I  have  fome  household  accounts  to  arrange,  and 

break- 
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breakfaft  to  make  for  my  Lord  as  foon  as  he  leaves 
his  chamber:  therefore,  if  you  pleafe,  Sir,  proceed 
to  the  bufmefs  on  which  you  came,  without  think- 
ing it  neceflary  to  interrupt  it  by  any  compliment 
to  me. 

BRONZELY. 

I  will  be  concife,  Madam. — In  a  word,  I  wait 
upon  you  from  Mr.  Mandred,  with  the  moft  hum- 
ble apology  for  his  late  condu£t,  which  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  indecorous  and  unwarrantable: 
but  he  trufts,  that  in  confequence  of  the  conceffion 
which  I  now  make  for  him,  the  whole  matter  will, 
from  this  hour,  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Lady  PRIORY    [going  to  the  fide  of  the  fcene,  and 

jpeaking.} 

If  my  Lord  is  at  leifure,  tell  him  here  is  a  gentle- 
man would  be  glad  to  fpeak  withhim.-[70Bronzely. 
I  am  forry,  Sir,  you  fhould  know  fo  little  of  the 
rules  of  our  family,  as  to  fuppofe  that  1  could  give 
an  anfwer  upon  any  fubject  in  which  my  huiband 
t'ondefcends  to  be  concerned.  [Going. 

BRONZELY. 

Lady  Priory,  flop.  You  can  at  leaft  ufe  your 
power  to  foften  Lord  Priory's  refentment ;  and  un- 
lefs  this  apology  is  accepted,  a  challenge  mult  fol- 
low, and  poffibJy  he  may  fall. 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Poffibly.     [Sighing.} 

BRONZELY. 
You  are  interefted  for  your  hulband's  life  ? 

Lady  PRIORY, 

Certainly.  But  I  fct  equal  value  on  his  reputa- 
tion. [Going. 

BRONZELY. 

Hear  me  one  fentence  more. — I  cannot  part  from 
her.     Afide.}     Oh  !  I  have  fomethmg   of  fuch  im- 
portance 
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portance  to  communicate  to  you — and  yet — I  know* 
not  how ! 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Then  tell  it  to  my  hufband. 

BRONZELY. 

Hem,  hem.  Afidt.]  Oh!  Lady  Priory,  if  the1 
infult  of  laft  night  has  given  you  offence,  mould  you 
not  wifh  to  be  informed  of  a  plan  laid  for  yet  greater 
violence  ?  [Shejlarts.'] 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Good  heaven ! 

BRONZELY. 

This  is  neither  time  nor  place  to  difclofe  what  I 
wifti  to  fay — nor  do  I  know  how  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fpeak  with  you  alone,  free  from  the  poffi- 
bility  of  intrufion  ;  where  I  could  reveal  afecret  to 
you,  which  is  conne£led  with  your  happinefs,  with 
your  future  peace. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

You  alarm  me  beyond  expreffion.  I  am  going 
to  my  own  houfe  about  twelve  o'clock,  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours — follow  me  there. 

BRONZELY. 
And  I  ihall  be  admitted? 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Certainly — for  you  have  excited  my  curiofity, 
and  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
communicate  that  fo  much  concerns  me. 

BRONZELY. 

Promife  then,  no  pcrfon  but  yourfelf  (hall  ever 
know  of  it.  [She  hefitates.~\  Unlefs  you  promiie 
this,  I  dare  not  truft  you. 

Lady  PR  IOR Y  [after  a  feccnd  hejtiation.'] 
I  do  promife — I  promife  faithfully. 

BRONZELY. 
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.  BRONZELY. 

I  our  word  is  facred,  1  rely. 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Moft  facred. 

BRONZELY. 

And  you  promifc  that  no  one  but  yourfelf  fhall 
know  of  the  appointment  we  have  now  made  at 
your  houfe,  nor  of  the  fecret  which  I  will  then  dif- 
clofe  to  you. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

I  promife  faithfully  that  no  one  but  myfelf  lhall 
ever  know  of  either. 

BRONZELY. 
Remember  then  to  be  there  alone;,  exactly 

Lady  PRIORY. 
At  one  o'clock. 

BRONZELY. 

And  that  your  fervants  have  orders  to  fliew  mr 
to  you. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

I  am  too  much  interefted  to  forget  one  circum- 
ftance. 

BRONZELY. 

Go  now  then  to  Lord  Priory  with  Mandred's 
apology — and  urge  his  acceptance  of  it,  with  all 
that  perfuafion  by  which  you  are  formed  to  go- 
vern, while  you  appear  to  obey. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

I  will  prefent  the  apology  as  I  received  it  frorri 
you  ;  but  do  not  imagine  1  dare  give  my  opinion 
upon  it,  unlefs  I  am  deiired. 

BRONZELY. 
But  if  you  an  deiired,  you  will  then  fay 

G 
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Lady  PRIORY. 
Exaaiy  what  I  think.  [Exit, 

BRONZELY. 

I'll  do  a  meritorious  aft  this  very  day.  This 
poor  woman  lives  in  flavery  with  her  hufband.  I'll 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  run  away  from  him. 
When  we  meet,  I'll  have  a  poft-chaife  waiting  a 
few  doors  from  her  houfe  ;  boldly  tell  her  that  I 

love  her;  and [Enter Mifs  DORRILLON.} — My 

dear  Mifs  Dorrillon,  I  could  not  deep  all  night,  but 
am  come  thus  early  on  purpofe  to  complain  of  your 
treatment  of  me  during  the  whole  of  yefterday  even- 
ing. Not  one  look  did  you  glance  towards  me — - 
and* there  I  fat  in  miferable  folitude  up  in.  one  cor- 
ner, the  whole  time  of  the  concert. 
Mifs  DORRILLON. 

I  proteft  I  did  not  fee  you  ! — and,  ftranger  ftill ! 
never  thought  of  you. 

BRONZELY. 
You  then  like  another  better  than  you  do  me  : 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
I  do. 

BRONZELY. 
Do  you  tell  him  fo? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
No. 

BRONZELY. 
You  tell  him  you  like  me  the  beft. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
Yes. 

BRONZELY. 

Then  I  will  believe  what  you  fay  to  him,  and 
tot  what  you  fay  to  me. — And  though  you  charge 
me  with  inconftancy,  yet  I  fvvear  to  you,  my  beloved 
Maria,  \jaking  her  hand]  that  no  woman,  no  woman 

kiit  yourfelf - 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  WILLIAM,  andjlarts  at  feeing  his  Daughter 
in  fitch  clofe  converfation  with  Bronzely. 

Sir  WILLIAM    [afide.} 

How  familiar  !  —  my  eyes  could  not  be  (hocked 
with  a  fight  half  To  wounding  to  my  heart  as  this  ! 

BRONZELY    [apart  to  Mifs  Dorrillon.] 
Hufh  !  you  have  heard  the  ftory;  but  don't  laugh 
at  him  now.  He  is  in  adevilifh  ill  humour,  and  it  will 
all  fall  on  me.  Go  away. — It's  a  very  good  ftory,  but 
laugh  at  him  another  time. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the  ftory ;  yet,  as  a  re- 
ceived opinion,  it  is  a  charming  weapon-for  an  ene- 
my, and  I  long  to  ufe  it. 

BRONZELY, 

Not  now,  not  now — -becaufe  I  have  fome  bufi- 
nefs  with  him,  and  'twill  put  him  out  of  temper. 
[  He  hands  her  to  the.  door.]  [Exit  Mifs  Dorrillon. 

Sir  WILLIAM  [looking  Jledfaftly  after  her.] 
Poor  girl !  poor  girl !  I  am  not  yet  fufficiently 
enraged  againft  her,  not  to  compaffionate  her  for 
her  choice  !-r~Is  this  the  man  who  is  to  be,  for  life, 
her  companion,  her  prote6tor  ? 

BRONZELY. 
Well,  Mr.  Mandred,  I  believe  I  have  fettled  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Settled  what  ?  [anxiou/fy.] 

BRONZELY. 

At  lead  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  ferve  you: 
perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Mr.  Oliver  divulged 
the  whole  affair.  But  I  have  waited  on  my  Lady 
Priory,  and  I  do  believe  I  have  fettled  it  with  her, 
to  manage  it  fo  with  my  Lord,  that  every  thing  (hall 
be  hufhed  up.  You  may  expert  a  few  jefts  among 
G  2'  your 
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your  female  acquaintance,  and  a  few  epigrams  in 
the  news-papers ;  but  I  verily  believe  every  thing 
material  is  fafe. — Is  there  any  farther  fatisfa£Uoa 
which  you  demand  from  me  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Not  at  prefent— -  a  man  is  eafily  fatisfied  who  pof- 
fefles  both  courage  and  ftrength  to  do  himfelf  right, 
whenever  he  feels  his  wrongs  opprefiive.  I  have  as 
yet  found  but  little  inconvenience  from  the  liberties 
you  have  taken  with  me ;  and  what,  juft  at  this 
time,  far  more  engages  my  attention  than  revenge^ 
is,  an  application  to  you  for  intelligence.  Without 
farther  preface,  do  you  pay  your  addreffes  to  the 
young  lady  who  lives  in  this  houfe  ? 

BRONZELY. 
Yes  I  do,  Sir— I  do. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

You  know,  I  fupppfe,  which  of  the  two  ladies  \ 
mean  ? 

BRONZELY. 

Which  ever  you  mean,  Sir,  'tis  all  the  fame  5  for. 
I  pay  my  addrefles  to  them  both. 

Sir  WILLIAM     [farting.] 
To  them  both ! 

BRONZELY. 
T  always  do. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
And  pray,  which  of  them  do  you  love.  ? 

BRONZELY. 

Both,  Sir-upon  my  word,  both—I  allure  you,  both. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
But  you  don't  intend  to  marry  both  ? 

BRONZELY. 

I  don't  intend  to  marry  either :  and  indeed,  the 
woman  whom  I  love  beft  in  the  world,  has  a  huf- 

band 
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band  already.  Do  you  fuppofe  I  could  confine  my 
affeftions  to  Lady  "Mary  or  Mifs  Dorrillon,  after 
Lady  Priory  appeared  ?  do  you  fuppofe  I  did  not 
know  who  it  was  I  met  laft  night  in-  the  dark  ? 
wherever  I  vifit,  Mr.  Mandred,  I  always  make  love 
to  every  woman  in  the  houfe  :  and  I  aflure  you  they 
all  expe£t  it — I  aflure  you,  Sir,  they  all  expeft  it. 
[Sir  William  walks  about  in  anger.] 

BRONZELY. 
Have  you  any  further  commands  for  me  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Yes,  one  word  more. — —And  you  really  have  no 
regard  for  this  girl  who  parted  from  you  as  I  came 

BRONZELY. 

Oh  yes,  pardon  me — I  admire,  I  adore,  I  love 
her  to  diftra&ion :  and  if  I  had  not  been  fo  long  ac- 
quainted with  my  Lady  Mary,  nor  had  feen  my 
Lady  Priory  laft  night,  I  fhould  certainly  call  Sir 
George  Evelyn  to  an  account  for  being  fo  perpetu- 
ally with  her. 

Sir  WILLIAM  \emxicujly. "\ 
Do  you  think  he  loves  her  ? 

BRONZELY. 
Yes,  I  dare  fay,  as  well  as  I  do. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Do  you  think  fhe  likes  him  ? 
BRONZELY. 
I  think  fhe  likes  me. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

But,  with  your  method  of  affeclipn,  fhe  may  like 
him  too. 

BRONZELY. 

She  may,  fhe  may. — In  Ihorr,  there  is  no  anfwer- 
ingTor  what  JJie  likes  —  all  whim  and  rlightinefs 
—acquainted  with  every  body — coquetting  with 

every 
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every  body  —  and  in  debt  with  every  body.     Her 
mind  diftrafted  between  the  claims  of  lovers,  and 
the  claims  of  creditors, — the  anger  of  Mr.  Norber- 
ry,  and  the  want  of  intelligence  from  her  father  ! 
Sir  WILLIAM. 

She  is  in  a  hopeful  way. 

BRONZELY. 

Oh,  it  would  be  impofiible  to  think  of  marryin 
her  in  her  prefent  ftate— for  my  part,  I  can't — and 
queftion  whether  Sir  George  would. — But  if  her 
father  come  home,  and  give  her  the  fortune  that 
was  once  expected,  why  then  I  may  poffibly  marry 
her  myfelf. 

Sir  Wi  L  L  i A  M     [  firmly. .] 

She  will  never  have  any  fortune  —  I  came  from 
India  lately,  you  know  ;  and  you  may  take  my  word 
her  father  is  not  coming  over,  nor  will  he  ever 
come. 

BRONZELY. 

Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Very  fure. 

BRONZELY. 

Then  keep  it  a  fecret  —  don't  tell  her  fo  —  poor 
thing  !  it  would  break  her  heart.  She  is  doatingly 
fond  of  her  father. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Hah !  how !  —  oh  no,  me  can  have  no  remem- 
brance of  him. 

BRONZELY. 

Not  of  his  perfon,  perhaps  :  but  he  has  conftantly 
correfponded  with  her ;  fent  her  prefents,  and  af- 
fe£Honate  letters —  and  you  know  a  woman's  heart 
is  ealily  impreffed. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  never  heard  her  mention  her  father. 

BRONZELY, 
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BRONZELY. 

Not  to  you — but  to  us  who  are  kind  to  her,  flie 
talks  of  him  continually.  She  cried  bitterly  the  other 
day  when  the  laft  Ihip  came  in,  and  there  was  no 
account  of  him. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Did  (lie  ?  did  fhe  ?  eagerly.']  Aye,  I  fuppofe  me 
is  alarmed  left  he  fhould  be  dead,  and  all  his  for- 
tune  loft. 

BRONZELY. 

No,  I  believe  her  aflfeclion  for  him  is  totally  un- 
connected with  any  interefted  views.  1  have  watch- 
ed her  upon  that  head,  and  I  believe  fhe  loves  ,her 
father  fmcerely. 

Sir  WILLIAM    [wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye."} 
I  believe  it  does  not  matter  whom  (lie  loves  ! 

BRONZELY. 
By  the  bye,  flie  hates  you. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
1  thought  fo. 

BRONZELY. 

Yes,  you  may  be  fatisfiecl  of  that.  Yes,  flie  even 
quarrelled  with  me  the  other  day  for  fpeaking  in 
your  favour:  you  had  put  her  in  a  pallion,  and  the 
faid  "  no  one  that  loved  her,  ought  to  have  any  re- 
"  fpecl:  for  you." 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  her — very  much  obliged  to 
he-r.  Did  fhe  fay  nothing  more  ? 

BRONZELY. 
Only  "  that  you  were  ill-natured,  dogmatic,  cru- 

"  el,  and  infolent."     Nothing  more. And  fay 

what  me  will  againft  you,  you  know  you  can  be 
aven  with  her. 

I  Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 

Yes,  I  can  be  even  with  her,  and  I  will  be  eve?* 
with  her. 

Enter  Lord  PRIORY,  and  takes  Bronzely  on  one  fide. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  have  accepted  this  man's  apology  :  —  I  will  not 
call  him  to  a  ferious  account ;  but  he  mall  not 
efcape  every  kind  of  rcfentment. — I  am  refolved  to 
laugh  at  him  ;  to  turn  the  whole  affair  into  mirth 
and  good  humour ;  at  the  fame  time  to  gall  him  to 
the  heart.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Mandred  :  how  do 
you  do  this  morning*  Mr.  Mandred  r — Let  me  go, 
[violently  to  Bronzely]  I  muft  joke  with  him. 

BRONZELY. 

But  neither  your  voice  nor  your  looks  agree  with 
your  words. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Mr*  Mandred,  I  did  intend  to  be  angry  —  but  it 
would  give  too  rcfpefrable  an  air  to  a  bafe  action 
' — and  fo  I  am  come  to  laugh  at  you.  [Enter  Lath 
MARY.]  And  I  am  fure,  you,  Lady  Mary,  will  join 
even  me,  in  laughing  at  this  man  of  gallantry. 

Lady  MARY. 

Oh,  I  am  abfolutely  afraid  to  come  near  the 
Tarquin  ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

You  need  nott  Lady  Mary ;  for  there  can  be  no 
Tarquin  without  a  Lucrctia. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

However,  Mr:  Mandred,  it  is  proper  I  fhould  tell 
you,  I  accept  the  apology  you  have  made  :  but  at 
the  fame  time  — : — 

Sir  WILLIAM  \1iaJliLy ^ 

What  do  you  mean,  my  Lord  ?  I  have  made  no 
apology. 

BfcOtffcELY, 
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BRONZELY. 

Yes,  yes,  you  have  —  I  called  and  made  one  for 
you. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Made  an  apology  for  me !    You  have  juft  gone 
one  ftep  too  far  then  ;  and  I  infift 

BRONZELY  )  Drawing  Sir  William  on  one  fide.] 
I  will — I  will — I  will  fet  every  thing  to  rights.  It 
would  be  bafe  in  me  if  I  did  not ;  and  I  will. 
[Titrns  to  Lord  Priory  and  Lady  Mary.]  Yes,  Mr. 
Mandred,  I  will  retrieve  'your  character  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  my  ozvn.  I  am  more  able  to  contend  with 
the  frenzy  of  a  jealous  hufband  than  you  are. — [En- 
ter Mifs  DORRILLON  and  Sir  GEORGE  EVELYN.]—- 
I  am  happy  to  fee  you — you  are  juft  come  in  time 
to  hear  me  clear  the  grave,  the  r^fpeclable  charac- 
ter of  my  friend  Mr.  Mandred,  and  to  ftigmatife  my 
own. — My  Lord,  vent  all  your  anger  and  your  fa- 
tire  upon  me.  It  was  I  (pray  believe  me,  I  beg  you 
will ;  don't  doubt  my  word),  it  was  I  who  com- 
mitted the  offence  of  which  my  friend,  the  man  I 
refpe£t  and  reverence,  (lands  accufed  — It  was  I 
who  offended  my  Lady  Priory,  and  then  — 

Lord  PRIORY. 
It  can't  be — I  won't  believe  you. 

Lady  MARY. 

But  how  generous  and  noble  in  him  to  take  it 
upon  himfclf ! 

BRONZELY  [to  Sir  William.] 
There !  what  can  I  do  more  ?  You  fee  they 
won't  believe  me  ! — Tell  me  what  I  can  do  more  ? 
Can  I  do  any  thing  more  r  —  My  feelings  are 
wounded  on  your  account,  more  than  on  my  own, 
and  compel  me,>  though  reluctantly,  to  quit  the 
room.  [Exit. 

II  Sir 

' 
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Sir  GEORGE. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  which  to  admire  moft,  the  warmth 
of  Mr.  Bronzely's  friendfhip,  or  the  coldnefs  of  Mr, 
Mandred's  gratitude ! 

Lady  MARY. 

Oh !  if  it  were  not  for  that  happy  fleadinefs  of 
feature,  he  could  not  preach  rectitude  of  conduct  as 
he  does. 

Lord  PRIORY    [going  up  to  Sir  William.] 
Eloquent  admonifher  of  youth ! 

Mifs  Do  R  R  i  L  L  o N  [going  to  /;/>;.] 
Indeed*  my  rigid  monitor,  I  cannot  but  exprefs 
admiration,  that,  under  thofe  auftere  looks,  and  that 
fullen  brow,  there  ftill  fhould  lurk  — — 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Have  a  care — don't  proceed — ftop  where  you 
are — dare  not  you  complete  a  fentence  that  is  meant 

to  mock  me. 1  have  borne  the  impertinence  of 

'this  whole  company  with  patience,  with  contempt ; 
but  dare  you  to  breathe  an  accent  fuipicious  of  my 
conduct,  and  I  will  inftantly  teach  you  how  to  re- 
fpe£t  me,  and  to  fhrink  with  horror  from  yourfelf. 

,  [She /lands  motionlefs  infurprife. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

What  a  paffion  he  is  in  !  Compofe  yourfelf,  Mr. 
Mandred. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
I  proteft,  Mr.  Mandred 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

1  Silence.  [Raffing  his  voice.]  Dare  not  to  addrefs 
yourfelf  to  me. 

Lady  MARY. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? — And  I  vow  me 
looks  awed  by  him  ! 

Lori 
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Lord  PRIORY. 

How  ftrange,  that  a  man  can't  command  his  tem- 
per ! 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Mr.  Mandred,  permit  me  to  fay,  I  have  ever 
wifhed  to  treat  you  with  refpect — nor  would  I  be 
rafli  in  laying  that  wifli  afidj. — \  ct,  I  muft  now 
take  upon  me  to  adjure  you,  that  if  you  think  to  of- 
fend every  lady  in  this  houfe  with  impunity,  you  are 
miitaken. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Sir  George,  if  you  mean  to  frighten  me  by  your 
threats,  I  laugh  at  you — but  it  your  warmth  is 
really  kindled,  and  by  an  attachment  to  that  un- 
worthy object,  [pointing  to  Mifs  Dorrillon]  I  only 
pity  you. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Infufferable  ! — [going  up  to  him.'] — Inftantly  make 
an  atonement  for  what  you  have  laid,  or  expect  the 
conference ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

And  pray,  Sir  George,  what  atonement  does  your 
juftice  demand  ? 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Retract  your  words  —  Acknowledge  you  were 
grofsly  deceived,  when  you  faid  Mifs  Dorrillon  was 
unworthy. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Retract  my  words !  < 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Were  they  not  unjuft? — Is  it  a  reproach,  that, 
enveloped  in  the  maze  of  fafhionable  life,  fhe  has 
yet  preferved  her  virtue  unfufpecled  ?  That,  en- 
cumbered with  the  expences  confequent  to  her 
connections,  me  has  proudly  difdained  even  from 
me  the  honourable  offer  of  pecuniary  aid  ?  that  her 
fond  hope  Hill  fixes  on  the  return  of  an  abfent  pa- 
ll 2  rent, 
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rent,  \vhofe  blefTing  fhe  impatiently  expe&s  r  and 
that  I  fhould  have  watched  her  whole  conduct  with 
an  eye  of  fcrutinizing  jcaloufy,  and  yet  have  only 
be'held  that  which  makes  me  afpire,  as  the  fummit 
of  earthly  happiqefs,  to  become  her  hufband  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Young  man,  I  admire  your  warmth  \wiih  great 
fervour  and  affeftion.']  There  is  much  compallion, 
and  benevolence,  and  charity,  in  fometimes  miftak- 
ing  the  vicious  for  the  virtuous ;  — -  and  if  in  the  heat 
of  contention  I  have  faid  a  word  reflecting  on  your 
character,  I  am  ready  to  avow  my  error  j  and  be- 
fore this  company  to  beg  your  pardqn. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

That  is  not  enough,  Sir — [taking  Mife  Dorrillon 
by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  far  ward  ] — you  muft  afk 
this  lady's  pardon. 

[S/'r  William  Jtqrts,  and  turns  his  face  away, 
Jlrongly  imprejj'ed.] 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Afk  hsr  pardon  !  Though  I  forgive  fome  infults, 

}  will  not  this. — Aik  her  pardon  : 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Nay,  nay,  Sir  George,  you  have  no  bufinefs  with 
Mr.  Mandred's  quarrels  and  mine — Referve  your 
heroic  courage  for  fome  nobler  purpofe  than  a  poor 
woman's  reputation. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Point  out  a  nobler,  and  I'll  give  up  this. 

Lady  MARY. 

There  is  none  fo  noble  !  And  I  wifh,  Sir  George, 
you  would  undertake  to  vindicate  mine, 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Come,  Lady  Mary,  let  us  retire,  and  leave  thefe 
two  irritable  men  to  themfelves. 
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Lady  MARY. 

Come,  Maria,  let  us   leave  them  alone.    He'll 
teach  Mr.  Mandrcd  to  be  civil  for  the  future. 

Mifs  D o R  R  i  L L  o  N  [in  gt -eat  agitation .  ] 
Dear  madam,  I  would  not  leave  them  alone  for 
the  world  i 

Lady  MARY. 

Then,  my  Lord,  you  and  I  will ;  they  have  no  of- 
fenfive  weapons ;  fo  we  may  venture  to  leave  them. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

This  comes  of  being  too  warm  in  converfation ! 
This  comes  of  being  in  a  palTion  ! 

[Exeunt  Lord  Priory  and  Lady  Mary. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
While  there  is  a  female  prefent,  I  have  only  to 

fay good  morning,  Mr.  Mandred.  [Going. 

Mifs  DORRILLON  [catching  hold  of  him."] 

For  once  I  give  up   my  pride  to  Ibften  yours. 

Come,  do  not  look  thus  determined ! — I  am  fure 

Mr.  Mandred  did   not  mean  to   offend  me ;   the 

words  he  made  ufe  of  fell  from  his  lips  by  accident. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

They  did  not— I  meant  them — I  mean  them  ftill 
»r-and  I  repeat  them. 

Mifs  DORRILLON  [to  Sir  William.] 
Now,  how  can  you  be  fo  provoking  ? — Nay,  hold, 
Sir  George,  [he  offers  to  go\  you  mall  not  go  away 
with  that  frowning  brow.  [She  draws  him  gently  to- 
wards Sir  William,  then  takes  Sir  William'*  hand,] 
Nor  you,  with  yours. —  Come,  make  hands  for  my 

fake. Now,  as  I  live,  Sir  George,  Mr.  Man- 

dred's  hand  feels  warmer  and  kinder  than  yours— 
he  tries  to  draw  it  back,  but  he  has  not  the  heart. 
[Sir  William  fnatches  it  away  as  by  compu//ion.~]-— 
Thou  art  a  ftrange  perfonage  ! — thou  wilt  not  fuf- 
fcr  me  either  to  praife  or  to  difpraife*  thee. — Come, 

Sir 
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Sir  George,  make  up  this  difference — for  if  you  were 

to  tight,  and  Mr.  Mandred  was  to  fall 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
What  then  ? 

Afifs  DORRILLON. 
Why,  "  I  could  better  fpare  a  better  man.*' 

Sir.  WILLIAM. 

How ! 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

I  fee  you  are  both  fullen,  both  obftinate,  and  1 
have  but  one  refource. — Sir  George,  if  you  afpire  to 
my  hand,  dare  not  to  lift,  yours  agamft  Mr.  Man- 
dred. He  and  I  profefs  to  be  enemies  j  but  if  I 
may  judge  of  his  feelings  by  my  own,,  we  have  but 
palling  enmities. — I  bear  him  no  malice,  nor  he  me, 
1  dare  be  fworn.  Therefore,  Sir,  lift  but  your  arm 
agamft  him,  or  infult  him  with  another  word,  and 
our  intercourfe  is  for  ever  at  an  end.  [Exif. 

[«S/r  George  and  Sir  WilYizmJland for  fome  time 
Jt/ent.] 

Sir  GEORGE. 

'Why  is  it  in  the  power  of  one  woman  to  make 
two  men  look  ridiculoufly  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know,  Sir,  whether  you  and  I 
part  friemjs  or  enemies. —  However,  call  on  me  in 
the  way  you  beft  like,  and  you  will  find  me  ready 
to  meet  you  either  as  an  enemy,  or  as  a  friend. 

[Exeunt  feparately. 
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ACT      IV. 

SCENE  I.     A  Hall  at  Lord  Priory's. 
Two  Servants  dif  covered  fitting — Another  enters. 

Firjl  SERVANT. 

JJO  you  hear,  Mr.  Porter,  you  are  to  admit  no 

perfon  but  Mr.  Bronzely. 

Second  SERVANT. 

Mr.  Bronzely — very  well — \a  loud  rapping} — and 
there  I  fuppofe  he  is. 

Firft  SERVANT,  hooking  through  the  window. 
Yes ;  that  I  believe  is  his  carriage. — \_to  Third 
Servant] — Let  my  Lady  know.     [Exit   Third  Ser- 
vant. 
Enter  BRONZELY. 

BRONZELY. 
You  are  fare  Lady  Priory  is  at  home  ? 

Firft  SERVANT. 

Yes,  Sir,  and  gave  order  to  admit  nobody  but 
you. 

BRONZELY. 

Has  (lie  been  feme  time  at  home  ? 

Firft  SERVANT. 

Yes,  Sir ;  I  dare  fay  my  Lady  came  from  Mr. 
Norberry's  half  an  hour  ago. 

BRONZE  LY. 

Waiting  for  me  half  an  hour — [afidi\ — Shew  me 
to  her   inltantly.  [Exit,  following  the  Servant 

' 

SCENE 
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SCENE  II.     An  Apartment  at  Lord  Priory  s. 


•  BRONZELY  and  Lady  PRIORY  on  oppofitejides. 

BRONZELY. 

My  dear  Lady  Priory,  how  kind  you  are  not  to 
have  forgotten  your  promife. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

How  was  it  poflible  I  fhould  ?  I  have  been  fo 
anxious  for  the  intelligence  you  have  to  communi- 
cate, that  it  was  pain  to  wait  till  the  time  arrived. 

BRONZELY. 

Thus  invited,  encouraged  to  fpeak,  I  will  fpeak 
boldly  —  and  I  call  heaven  to  witnefs,  that  what  I 
am  going  to  fay  - 

Lady  PRIORY. 

No,  flay  a  moment  longer  —  don't  tell  me  juft 
yet  —  \liflening  towards  the  fide  of  the  fcenes\  —  for 
1  wifli  him  to  hear  the  very  beginning. 

BRONZELY. 
Who,  hear  the  very  beginning  ? 

Enter  Lord  PRIORY  .  —  B  R  o  N  z  E  L  Y  ft  arts. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,  I  hope.  My  lawyer 
ftopt  me  on  bulinefs,  or  I  mould  have  been  here 
fooner.  —  My  dear  Mr.  Bronzely  —  \going  UP  t°  hini\ 
—  I  thank  you  a  thoufand  times  for  the  intereft  you 
take  in  my  concerns  ;  and  I  come  prepared  with 
proper  coolnefs  and  compofure  to  hear  the  fecret 
with  which  you  are  going  to  entruft  us. 

BRONZELY. 

The  fecret  !  —  yes,  Sir  —  The  fecret  which  I  was 
going  to  difclofe  to  my  Lady  Priory—  Ha,  ha,  hal— 
But,  my  Lord,  I  am  afraid  it  is  of  too  frivolous  a 
nature  for  your  attention. 

9  Lord 
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Lord  PRIORY. 

I  account  nothing  frivolous  which  concerns  my 
\vife. 

BRONZELY. 
Certainfy,  my  Lord,  certainly  not. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Befides,  fhe  told  me  it  was  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. Did  not  you  ?  [fl^^y-] 

Lady  PRIORY; 
He  faid  fo. 

BRONZELY. 

And  fo  it  Was— it  was  of  importance  f&flM^juft 
at  the  very  time  1  was  firft  fpeaking  to  Lady  Pnory 
on  the  fubjecl. 

Ltidy  PRIORY. 
You  faid  fo  but  this  very  moment. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Come,  come;  tell  it  immediately,  whatever  it 
is.  Come,  let  us  hear  it. — \aficr  waiting  fome  time] 
Why,  Sir,  you  look  as  if  you  were  alhamed  of  it! 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

BRONZELY. 

To  be  plain,  my  Lord,  my  fecret  will  difclofe 
the  folly  of  a  perfon  for  whom  I  have*  a  iincere  re- 
gard. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

No  matter — let  every  fool  look  like  a  fool,  and 
every  villain  be  known  for  what  he  is— -Tell  your 
itory. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

How  can  you  deprive  me  of  the  pleafure  you 
promifed  ?  You  faid  it  would  prevent  every  future 
care. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Explain,  Sir.     I  begin  to  feel  myfelf  not  quite  fo 

compofod  as  I  expetted.     You  never,  perhaps,  faw 

I  me 
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me  in  a  pafnon — (he  has — and  if  you  were  once  to 

fee  me  really  angry — — 

BRONZELY. 

Then,  my  Lord,  I  am  apt  to  be  paffiorjate  too — 
and  I  boldly  tell  you,  that  what  I  had  to  reveal,  though 
perfectly  proper,  was  meant  for  Lady  Priory  alone 
to  hear.  I  entreated  your  Ladyfhip  not  to  mention 
to  my  Lord  that  I  had  any  thing  to  communicate, 
and  you  gave  me  a  folemn  promife  you  would  not. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Upon  my  honour,  during  our  whole  coverfation 
upon  that  fubjecl,  you  never  named  my  Lord  Prio- 
ry's name. 

BRONZELY. 

I  charged  you  to  keep  what  I  had  to  tell  you 
a  profound  fecret. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Yes ;  but  I  thought  you  underftood  I  could  have 
no  fecrets  from  my  hufband. 

BRONZELY. 

You  promifed  no  one  ihould  know  it  but  VOUF- 
felf. 

Lady  PRIORY. 
He  is  myfelf. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

How,  Mr*  Bronzely,  did  you  fuppofe  fhe  and  I 
were  two  ?  Perhaps  you  did,  and  that  we  wanted  a 
third.  Well,  I  quite  forgive  you  for  your  filly  mif- 
fake,  and  laugh  at  you,  ha,  ha,  ha>  as  I  did  at  Mr. 
Mandred. —  [feriou/Iy — Did  you  fuppofe,  Sir,  we 
lived  like  pcrfons  of  fafhion  of  the  modern  time? 
Did  you  imagine  that  a  woman  of  her  character 
could  have  a  wifh,  a  defire,  even  a  thought,  a  fe- 
cret from  her  hufband  ? 

BRONZELY. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  fo  much  fidelity  the  reward 
of  tyranny ! 

Lady 
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Lady  PRIORY. 

Sir — I  fpeak  with  humility — I  would  not  wiih  to 
give  offence — [timidly} — But,  to  the  beft  of  my  ob- 
fervation  and  undcrftanding,  your  fex,  in  refpeft 
to  us,  are  all  tyrants.  I  was  born  to  be  the  (lave  of 
fome  of  you — I  make  the  choice  to  obey  my  huf- 
band. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Yes,  Mr.  Bronzely;  and  I  believe  it  is  more  for 
her  happinefs  to  be  my  flave,  than  your  friend — to 
live  in  fear  of  me,  than  in  love  with  you. — Lady 
Priory,  leave  the  room.  \_Exit  Lady  Priory. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Do  you  fee — did  you  obferve  the  glow  of  truth 
and  candour  which  teftifies  that  woman's  faith  ?  and 
do  you  not  blufh  at  having  attempted  it  ?  Call  me 
a  tyrant !  Where  are  the  figns  ?  Oh,  if  every  mar- 
ried man  would  follow  my  fyftem  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  wife,  every  impertinent  lover  would 
look  juft  as  fooliih  as  you  ! 

BRONZELY. 

This  is  all  boafting,  my  Lord — you  live  in  con- 
tinual fear — for  (without  meaning  any  offence  to 
Lady  Priory's  honour)  you  know  you  dare  not  truft 
her  for  one  hour  alone  with  any  man  under  fixty. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  dare  truft  her  at  anv  time  with 'a  coxcomb. 
\ 

BRONZELY. 

That  is  declaring  I  am  not  one — for  I  am  certain 
you  dare  not  truft  her  alone  with  me. 

Lord  PRIORY   [in  a  pa/fionJ] 
Yes,  with  fifty  fuch. 

BRONZELY. 

But  not  with  one — and  you  are  right — it  might 
be  dangerous. 

I  3  Lora 
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,    Lord  PRIORY  [angrily.] 
No,  it  would  not. 

BRONZELY  [Jsgnificantly.] 
Yes,  it  would. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Have  not  you  had  a  trial  ? 

BRONZELY. 

But  you  were  prefent.  You  conftantly  follow  all 
her  fteps,  watch  all  fhe  fays  and  does.  But  I  be- 
lieve you  are  right — wives  are  not  to  be  trufted. 

Lord  PRIORY, 
Mine  is, 

BRONZELY. 

No,  my  dear  Lord  Priory,  you  muft  firft  be- 
come gentle,  before  you  can  pofitively  confide  in 
her  affe&ion — before  you  can  trull:  her  in  a  houfe, 
or  in  any  place,  alone. 

Lord  PRIORY  \_ha  fitly.] 

To  prove  you  are  miftaken,  I'll  inftantly  go  back 
to  my  friend  Norberry's,  and  leave  you  here  to  tell 
her  the  fecret  you  boafted.  Pay  your  addreflfes  to 
her,  if  that  is  the  fecret — you  have  my  free  con- 
Tent. 

BRONZELY. 
My  dear  friend,  I'll  accept  it. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Ay,  I  fee  you  have  hopes  of  fupplanting  me,  by 
calling  me  your  friend. — But  can  you  conceive  now 
that  ihe'll  liften  to  you  ? 

BRONZELY. 

You  have  given  me  leave  to  try,  and  can't  recall 
it. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

But  depend  upon  it,  you  will  meet  with  fome 
terrible  humiliation. 

BRONZELY. 
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BRONZELY. 
Either  you  or  I  (hall. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
I  fhall  laugh  to  hear  you  fumbled  down  flairs. 

BRONZELY. 

You  are  not  to  remain  on  the  watch  here;  you 
are  to  return  to  Mr.  Norberry's. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Was  that  the  bargain  ? 

BRONZELY. 
Don't  you  remember?  You  faid  fo. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Well,  if  that  will  give  you  any  fatisfa&ion  — «— » 

BRONZELY.' 
—  It  will  give  me  great  fatisfaclion. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Heaven  forgive  me,  but  your  confidence  makes 
me  laugh.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BRONZELY. 
And  yours  makes  me  laugh.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  OLIVER. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Hah !  What  brings  you  here,  Oliver  ?  Lady 
Priory  and  I  are  only  come  home  for  a  few  Hours. 

OLIVER. 

I  know  it,  my  Lord.  I  thought  neverthelefs  I 
might  be  wanted. 

BRONZELY. 

And  fo  you  are,  good  Mr.  Oliver.  Your  Lord 
deiires  you  to  conduct  me  to  your  Lady  in  the  next 
room,  and  acquaint  her  it  is  with  his  permiifion  I 
am  come  to  conclude  the  converfation  which  was 
juft  now  interrupted. — Is  not  that  right,  my  Lord  ? 

Are 
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•Are  not  thofe  words  exaclly  correfponding  with 
your  kind  promife  ? 

Lord  PRIORY.        x 
I  believe  they  are. 

OLIVER. 

—  I  am  "  to  take  Mr.  Bronzely  to  my  lady,  and 
tell  her  you  fent  him."  [Exit  Oliver, 

BRONZELY. 

Now  this  is  perfeft  faihion  :  and  while  I  ftep  to 
Lady  Priory,  do  you  go  and  comfort  my  intended 
wife,  Lady  Mary. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  hate  the  'famion  —  and  were  I  not  fure  you 
would  now  be  received  in  a  very  unfafhionable 
manner  - 

BRONZELY. 
No  rough  dealings,  I  hope  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Oh,  you  begin  to  be  afraid,  do  you  ? 

BRONZELY. 

No  —  but  I  have  met  with  an  accident  or  two 
lately  —  and  I  am  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  an- 
cient ufages  as  to  know  in  what  manner  a  man  of  my 
purfuits  would  have  been  treated  in  former  times. 


A  man  of  your  purfuits,  Mr.  Bronzely,  is  of  a 
very  late  date';  and  to  be  mamed  out  of  them  by  a, 
wife  like  mine. 

BRONZELY. 
Then  we  (hall  all  three  be  old-fafhioned. 

[Exit,  following  Oliver, 

Lord  PRIORY  [returning  and  looking  anxioujly  af- 

ter Bronzely.] 
I  am  paffionate  —  I  am  precipitate  —  I  have  no 
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command  over  my  temper. — However,  if  a  man 
cannot  govern  himfelf,  yet  he  will  never  make  any 
very  defpicable  figure,  as  long  as  he  knows  how  to 
govern  his  wife.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.     Sir  WILLIAM'*  Apartment  at  Mr. 

NORBERRY'J. — Several  trunks  and  travelling  boxes. 

—Sir  WILLIAM  dif covered,  packing  writings  into  a 

port-folio. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

And  here  is  the  end  of  my  voyage  to  England  ! — 
a  voyage,  which,  for  years,  my  mind  has  dwelt  on 
with  delight ! — I  pi£tured  to  myfelf  my  daughter 
grown  to  womanhood,  beautiful !  and  fo  flic  is.— - 
Accompliflied !  and  fo  (he  is. — Virtuous !  and  fo 
(lie  is. — Am  I  of  a  difcontented  nature  then,  that  I 
am  not  fatisfied  ? — Am  I  too  nice  ? — Perhaps  I  am, 
— Soothing  thought ! — I  will  for  a  moment  cherifh 
it,  and  dwell  with  fome  little  gratitude  upon  her 
late  anxiety  for  my  fafety.  [He  walks  about  in  a 
thoughtful  nntfing  Manner. 

.  A  loud  thnifting  and  rapping  is  heard  at  his  cliam- 
ber  door. 

Enter  Mifs  DORRILLON  hajlily  and  in  affright. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Oh  Mr.  Mandred,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not 
know  this  was  your  apartment.  But  fuffer  me  to 
lock  the  door :  \_Jke  locks  //]  and  conceal  me  for  a 
moment,  for  heaven's  fake. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

What's  the  matter  ?  Why  have  you  locked  my 
door  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON  [trembling."] 
I  dare  not  tell  you. 

7  Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  infifl  upon  knowing. 

Af/^/}  DORRILLON. 

Why  then — I  am  purfued  by  a I  cannot 

name  the  horrid  name 

NABSON  [without^] 
She  went  into  this  room. 

Mifs  DORRILLON  [to  Sir  William.] 
Go  to  the  door,  and  fay  I  did  not. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
How! 

NABSON  \without.~] 
Pleafe  to  open  the  door. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
Threaten  to  beat  him  if  he  won't  go  away. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Give  me  the  key,  and  let  me  fee  from  whom  yott 
want  to  hide.— \commandingly] — Give  me  the  key, 

Mifs  DOR  R  I  L  L  o N  [c olleEling  firmnefs.'] 
I  will  not. 

Sir  W I  L  L  i  A  M  [  Jlarting^\ 

"  Will  not" "  Will  not,"  when  I  defire  you! 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

No— <fince  you  refufe  me  protection,  I'll  prote£! 
myfelf, 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

But  you  had  better  not  have  made  ufe  of  that 
expreflion  to  me— you  had  better  not.  Recall  it 
by  giving  me  the  key. 

'  Mifs  DORRILLON. 

If  I  do,  will  you  let  me  conceal  myfelf  behind 
that  book-cafe,  and  fay  lam  not  here  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Utter  a  falfehoodr 

Mifi 
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I  would  for  you.  {.A  hammering  at  the  dooi\ 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

They  are  breaking  open  the  door.  —  Give  me  the 
key,  I  command  you. 

Mt/S  DORRILLON. 

"  Command  me  !"  "  command  me  !"  However^ 
there  it  is.  [Gives  it  him.]  And  now,  if  you  are  a 
gentleman*  give  me  up  if  you  dare  ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

"  If  I  am  a  gentleman  !"  Hem,  hem—"  If  I 
am  a  gentleman  !"  "  Dares"  me  too  ! 

[Going  flow  ly  towards  the  door. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Yes.  I  have  now  thrown  myfelf  upon  your  pro- 
teftion:  and  if  you  deliver  me  to  my  enemies  — 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

What  enemies?  What  bufmefs  have  you  with 
enemies? 

Mifs  DoRRlLLONi 

'Tis  they  have  bufinefs  with  me. 

Sir  Wi  L  LI  A  M  [to  them  without.  ] 
I  am  coming.     The  door  fhall  be  opened. 

Mr/}  DOR  R  I  L  L  o  N  [  follows  and  lays  hold  of  hint.  ] 
Oh,  for  heaven's  fake,  have  pity  on  me  —  they  are 
mercilefs  creditors  —  I  (hall  be  dragged  to  a  prifon. 
Do  not  deliver  me  up  —  I  am  unfortunate  —  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune  —  have  companion  on 
me  \  [She  falls  on  her  knees. 

Sir  W  I  L  L  I  A  M  [  in  great  agitation  .  ] 

Don't  kneel  to  me  !  —  I  don't  mean  you  to  kneel  to 

me  !  —  What  makes  you  think  of  kneeling  to  me?  — 

I  muft  do  my  duty.  [He  unlocks  the  door* 

K  Enter 
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£/7/?r  NABSON — Mifs  Dorn\\onjfea!s  l>e/wid  the 
book-cafe. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
What  did  you  want,  Sir  ? 

NABSON. 

A  lady,  that  I  have  juft  this  minute  made  my 
prifoner  ;  but  flic  ran  from  me,  and  locked  her- 
felf  in  here. 

Sir  WILLIAM  [with  furprife.'] 
Arrefled  a  lady  ! 

NABSON. 

Yes,  Sir  ;  and  if  you  mean  to  deny  her  being  here, 
1  muft  make  bold  to  fearch  the  room. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Let  me  look  at  your  credentials. — [takes  ths  writ,'} 
- — "  Elizabeth  Dorr i lion  for  fix  hundred  pounds." 
Pray,  Sir,  is  it  cuftomary  to  have  female  names  on 
pieces  of  paper  of  this  denomination? 

NABSON. 

Oh  yes,  Sir,  very  cuftomary.  There  are  as  many 
ladies  who  will  run  into  tradefmen's  books,  as 
there  are  gentlemen ;  and  when  one  goes  to  take 
the  ladies,  they  are  a  thoufand  times  more  flippery 
to  catch  than  the  men. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Abominable  ! — Well  Sir,  your  prefent  prifoner 
fhall  not  flip  through  your  hands,  if  I  can  prevent 
it.  I  fcorn  to  defend  a  worthlefs  woman,  as  much 
as  I  Ihould  glory  in  preferving  a  good  one  :  and  I 
give  myfelf  joy  in  being  the  inftrument  of  your  exe- 
cuting juftice. — [He  goes  and  leads  Mifs  Dorrillon 
from  t/x  pface  where  fa  was  concealed— flic  cajis  down 
h$r  /'tv£.  j — What!  do  you  droop  ?  Do  you  tremble? 
You,  who  at  the  ball  to-night  would  have  danced 
lightly,  though  your  poor  creditor  had  been  pe- 

rifhing 
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rifhing  with  want !  You,  who  never  aiked  your- 
felf  if  your  extravagance  might  not  fend  an  induf- 
trious  lather  of  a  family  to  prifon,  can  you  feel  on 
the  profpecl  of  going  thither  yourfelf? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

For  what  caufe  am  I  the  object  of  your  perpe- 
tual perfecution? 

NABSON. 

Lor  !  Madam,  the  gentleman  means  to  bail  you 
after  all :  I  can  fee  it  by  his  looks. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

How,  rafcal,  dare  you  fuppofe,  or  imagine,  or 
hint,  fuch  a  thing  ?  [going  up  to  him  hi  anger.] 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
That's  right,  beat  him  out  of  the  honfe. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

No,  Madam,  he  (hall  not  go  out  of  the  houfe 
without  taking  you  along  with  him.  Punifliment 
may  effeft  in  your  difpofition  what  indulgence  has 

no  hope  of  producing. There  is  your  prifoner 

[/landing  her  over  to  him] — and  you  may  take  my 
word,  that  fhe  will  not  be  releafed  by  me,  or  by 
any  one  :  and  it  will  be  only  adding  to  a  debt  fhe 
can  never  pay,  to  take  her  to  any  place  previous  to 
a  prifon.  [with  the  emotion  of  ref eminent,  yet  deep 
for  row.} 

NABSON. 
Is  that  true,  my  Lady  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON  [after  a  pajtfe."] 
Very  true.     I  have  but  one  friend — but  one  re- 
lation in  the  world — and  he  is  far  away.  [Wreeps.] 
[Sir  William  wipes  his  eyes.] 

NABSON. 
More's  the  pity. 

K  2  Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 

No,  Sir,  no—no  pity  at  all — for  if  fewer  fine  la- 
dies had  friends,  we  fhould  have  fewer  examples  of 
profligacy.  [ She  walks  to  the  door,  then  turns  to  Sir 
William.] 

Mi/S  DORRILLON. 

I  forgive  you.  [Exit,  followed  by  Nabfon. 

Sir  WILLIAM  [looking  after  her,"] 

And  perhaps  I  could  forgive  you.  But  I  muft  not. 
No,  thisisjuftice — this  is  doing  my  duty — this  is 
ftrength  of  mind — this  is  fortitude — fortitude — 
fortitude.  [He  walks  proudly  acrofs  the  room,  thenjlops, 
takes  out  his  handkerchief,  throws  his  head  into  it,  and  is 
going  off.} 

Enter  Lady  MARY — a  man  following  at  a  dijlance, 

Lady  MARY. 

Mr.  Mandred,  Mr.  Mandred.  [He  turns.]  Sir- 
Mr.  Mandred— Sir — [in  a  fupplicating  tone]  I  pre* 

fume— J  prefume,  Sir - 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
What,  Madam  ?  what  ? 

Lady  MARY. 
I  came,  Sir,  to  requeft  a  favour  of  you. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
So  it  mould  feem,  by  that  novel  deportment. 

Lady  MARY. 

If  you  would  for  once  confider  with  lenity,  t}ie 
frailty  incidental  to  a  woman  who  lives  in  the  gay 

world- — 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Well,  Madam! 

Lady  MARY. 

—How  much  me  is  led  away  by  the  temptation 
pf  fine  cloatlis,  fine  coaches,  and  fine  things. 

Sir 
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&r  WILLIAM. 
Come,  to  the  bufmefs. 

Lady  MARY. 

You  are  rich,  we  all  know,  though  you  endea- 
vour to  difguife  the  truth. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  can't  ftay  to  hear  you,  if  you  don't  proceed. 

Lady  MARY. 

My  requeft  is— fave  from  the  dreadful  horrors  of 
a  jail,  a  woman  who  has  no  friend  near  her — a 
woman  who  may  have  inadvertently  offended  you, 

but  who  never 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

'Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  plead  on  her  account— (he 
knows  my  fentiments  upon  her  conduft — me  knows 
the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  her  ;  and  you  cannot 
prevail  on  me  to  change  it. 

Lady  MARY. 

Do  you  fuppofe  I  come  to  plead  for  Mifs  Dorril- 
Jon  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Certainly. 

Lady  MARY. 

No,  I  am  pleading  for  myfelf.  I  am  unfortu- 
nately involved  in  fimilar  circumftances — I  have 
a  fimilar  debt  to  the  felf-fame  tradefman,  and  we 
are  both  at  prefent  in  the  felf-fame  predicament. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

And  upon  what  pretence  did  you  fuppofe  I 
would  be  indulgent  to  you,  more  than  to  her  ? 

Lady  MARY. 

Becaufe  you  have  always  treated  me  with  lefs 
feverity  ;  and  becaufe  I  overheard  you  juft  now  fay, 
you  "  mould  glory  in  delivering  from  difficulty  a 
woman." 

5  Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 
And  fo  I  fliould. 

Lady  MARY. 
How  unlike  the  world  ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

No  —  whatever  the  difcontented  may  pleafe  to 
fay,  the  world  is  'affectionate,  is  generous,  to  the 
good;  more  efpecially  to  the  gooa  of  the  female 
lex  ;  for  it  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
when  a  good  woman  is  in  pecuniary  drftrefs. 

[Exit  Sir  William. 

Enter  Lord  PRIORY  humming  a  tune,  but  with  a  very 
ferioiis  face.  :  he  pulls  out  his  watch  with  evident  marks 
of  anxiety  —  coughs-  —  rubs  his  forehead  —  and  gives  vari- 
ous other  marks  of  dif  content  and  agitation. 

Lady  Mary  observes  him  with  attentitn,  then  fidles 
up  to  him, 

Lady  MARY. 

By  the  good  humour  you  appear  in,  my  Lord,  I 
venture  to  mention  to  you  my  diftreffes.  I  know 
the  virtues  of  Lady  Priory  make  my  failings  con- 
fpicuous;  but  then  confid'er  the  different  modes  to 
which  we  have  been  habituated  —  (he  excluded  from 
temptation  - 


No  —  me  fhuns  temptation.  Has  irie  not  in  this 
very  houfe  been  compelled  to  make  exertions  ? 
Has-  (he  not  detected  and  expofed  both  Mr,  Man- 
drcd  and  Mr.  Bronzely  ? 

Lady  MARY. 

Bronzely  !  Bronzely  !  How  !  [AJide.  Another 
rival  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

She  has  not  done  with  him  yet,  1  believe  ;  for,  to 
tall  the  truth,  he  is  now  with  her  at  my  houfe  in 
Park-ftrcet.  He  taxed  me  with  being  jealous  of 

my 
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my  wife — to  prove  in  what  contempt  I  held  the 
accufation,  I  left  them  together,  and  bid  aim  make 
love  to  her. 

Lady  MARY. 

Is  that  poflible  ? 

Lord  Priory. 

I  can't  fay  I  would  have  done  fo  rafh  an  a£Hon, 
had  I  been  married  to  fome  women  -  to  you,  for 

inftance but  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  Lady  Priory's 

fafety :  her  mind,  I  know,  is  fecure,  and  I  have 
fervants  in  the  houfe  to  proteft  her  from  perfonal 
outrage.  The  only  fear  is,  left  he  mould  have  re- 
ceived one  ;  for  'tis  now  near  two  hours  [looking 
at  his  ivatch^  fince  I  came  away,  and  I  have  neither 
feen  nor  heard  any  thing  of  either  of  them  ! — But 
to  your  Ladyfhip's  concerns. 

Lady  MARY. 

I  am  at  this  inftant,  ray  Lord,  in  the  power  of  an 
implacable  creditor ;  and  without  a  friend  who  will 
give  bond  for  a  certain  fum,  I  muft — I  blulh  to 
name  it — be  taken  to  a  prifon. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  circumftance, 
Madam :  but  it  amazes  me  that  you  fhould  apply 
to  me  for  deliverance.  You  have  a  brother  in 
town  5  why  not  fend  to  him  ? 

Lady  MARY. 

He  was  my  friend  the  very  laft  time  a  diftrefs  of 
this  kind  befell  me.  \lVeeps. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Afk  Mr.  Norberr-y. 

Lady  MARY. 
He  was  my  friend  the  time  before, 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Mr.  Bronzely,  then. 

Lady 
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Lady  MARY. 
And  Bronzely  the  time  before  that. 

Enter  OLIVER. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Ah,  Oliver!  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  my  good 
fellow.  Ha!  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Bronzely  ? 

OLIVER. 

f  Nay,  my  Lord,   that  I  can't  tell.     I  Can't  tell 
what  he  has  done  with  himfelf. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
How  long  has  he  been  gone  from  my  houfe  ? 

OLIVER. 

He  is  not  gone  yet  as  I  know  of  j  for  none  of  the 
fervants  let  him  out. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Not  gone  !  and  you  can't  tell  where  he  is  ! 

OLIVER. 

No,  that  we  can't:  we  have  looked  in  every 
room  for  him,  and  can't  find  him  any  where* 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Not  find  him  !  \recollefting  himfelf]  Ho  !  ho  !  I 
thought  how  it  would  be — I  thought  he'd  have 
fome  trick  played  him.  Where's  your  Lady  ? 

OLIVER. 

That  I  can't  tell  neither.  We  have  looked  in 
every  room,  and  can't  find  her. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
How! 

OLIVER. 

'Tis  as  fure  as  I  am  alive.  I  and  the  butler,  two 
footmen,  and  all  the  maids,  have  been  looking  in 
parlours,  chambers,  and  garrets,  every  crick  and 
corner,  and  no  where  can  we  find  either  Mr,  Bronze- 
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ly  or  my  Lady :  but,  wherever  they  are,  there's  no 
doubt  but  they  are  together.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

•     Lady  MARY. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !     No  doubt  at  all,  Mr.  Oliver. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Together !  together !  and  not  in  my  houfe  ! 
You  tell  a  falfehood.  I'll  go  myfeli  and  find  them, 

OLIVER^ 
You  muft  look  fnarp,  then. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
How  came  you  to  mil's  them  ? 

OLIVER. 

I  chanced  to  go  into  the  next  room,  to  fee  if  there 
v/as  a  proper  fire  to  get  it  well  aired ;  I  knew  I  had 
taken  Mr.  Bronzely  to  my  Lady  in  the  inner  room, 
and  I  had  heard  them  both  laughing  not  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  ;  but  now,  all  on  a  fudden,  there 
was  neither  laughing  nor  talking,  nor  any  noife  at 
all — every  thing  was  fo  quiet,  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  drop. 

Lord  PRIORY  [attxioujfy^l  • 
Well ! 

OLIVER. 

And  fo  I  thought  to  myfeif,  thought  I,  I'll  fit 
down  here;  for  my  Lady  will  be  ringing  foon  : 
however,  there  was  no  ringing  tor  a  whole  half 
hour ;  and  fo  then  I  thought  I  would  e'en  rap  at 
the  door  ;  but  nobody  called  "  Come  in."  So  then 

I  went  in  of  my  own  accord  ;  and  there  I  found 

Lord  PRIORY. 
What  ? 

OLIVER. 
Nobody!  not  a  foul  to  be  feen  ! 

Lord  PRIORY   [afefting  indifference.~\_ 
Oil  !  dig  has  been  playing  Bronzely  fome  trick  ! 
L  .She 
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She  has  been  hiding  him  ;    and  in  fame  miferable 
place  ! 

OLIVER. 
But  why  need  me  hide  herfelf  along  with  him  ? 

Enter  Mr.  N o R BE  R  R  Y  . 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

My  dear  friend,  my  dear  Lord  Priory,  let  me 
fpeak  with  you  alone. — I  come  upon  bufmefs  that— • 

Lord  PRIORY. 

You  look  pale  !  What  is  your  bufmefs  ?  Tell 
it  me  at  once. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

It  is  of  fo  delicate  a  nature 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  know  my  wife  is  with  Mr.  Bronzely — I  left 
them  together.  I  know  he  is  a-  licentious  man;  but 

I  know  fhe  is  an  innocent  woman. Now,  what 

have  you  to  tell  me  ? 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

What  I  have  juft  learnt  from  one  of  your  fer^ 
vants.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you  left 
them,  they  ftole  foftly  out  at  the  back  of  your 
houfe,  ran  to  a  pofi>chaife  and  four  that  was  in 
waiting,  and  drove  off  together  full  fpeed. 
Lord  PRIORY. 

Gone  !  eloped  !  run  away  from  me  !  left  me  ! 
left  the  tendereft,  kindeft,  moft  indulgent  hufband, 
that  ever  woman  had  ! 

Lady  MARY. 
That  we  can  all  witnefs. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  was  too  fond  of  her — my  affection  ruined  her 

—  women  are  ungrateful — I  did  not  exert  a  huf- 

band's  authority — I  was  not  ilri6t  enough — I  hu- 

'  mourecl 
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moured  and  fpoiled  her ! — Blefs  me!  what  a  thick 
mift  is  come  over  my  eyes ! 

Lady  MARY. 
No,  my  Lord,  it  is  clearing  away. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Lead  me  to  my  room.  [//<?  is  led  off  by  Mr.  Nor- 
berry,  exhavjled  with  grief  and  anger  ^ 

Oliver  looks  after  Lord  Priory,   then  takes  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  follows  hin\  off,  crying. 

Lady  MARY. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  how  I  enjoy  this  diftrefs  !  Ha, 
-ha,  ha! 

The  officer  who  has  attended  her  during  the  fcene,  and 
kept  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage,  now  comes  forward, 
and  bows  to  her.  She  Jlarts  on  feeing  him — takes  out 
her  handkerchief,  and  goes  ay  ing  off  at  the  oppofite  Jjde. 
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ACT       V. 

SCENE  I.     An  Apart  incut  at  A/r.  BRONZ  ELY'S, 
Enter  HOUSEKEEPER  and  FOOTMAN. 

,    HOUSEKEEPER. 

JJlXNER  enough  for  twelve,  and  only  two  to  fit 
dowli  to  it !  Come  home  without  one  reparation 
— not  a  bed  aired,  or  the  furniture  uncovered. 

FOOTMAN. 
This  is  not  the'firll  time  he  has  done  fo. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 
No :  but  'tis  always  thus  when  a  woman's  in  the 

cafe.     Well,  1  do  fay  that  my  own  fex  are 

FOOTMAN. 
Hum !  here  they  are.     Run  away.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  PRIORY  and  Mr.  BRONZELY. 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Only  twelve  miles  from  London  ? 

BRONZELY. 
No  more,  be  allured. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

And  you  avow  that  I  did  not  come  hither  by  the 
commands  of  my  hulband,  but  was  deceived  into 
that  belief  by  you* 

BRONZELY. 

Still  it  was  by  his  commands  your  fervant  intro- 
duced me  to  you  j  and,  upon  an  errand,  which  I 
feared  to  deliver  till  1  arrived  at  a  houfe  of  my 
own.. 

Lady 
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Lady  PRIORY. 
What  is  the  errand  ? 

BRONZELY. 

To  tell  you  that 1  love  you. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Do  you  aflert,  Lord  Priory  fent  you  to  me  for 
this? 

BRONZELY. 

I  aflert,  that,  in  triumph  at  your  betraying  to  him 
our  private  appointment,  he  gave  me  leave  to  have 
a  fecond  trial.  If,  then,  you  have  ever  harboured 
one  wifti  to  revenge,  and  forfake  a  churlifh  ungrate- 
ful partner,  never  return  to  him  more — but  remain 
with  me. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

And  what  (hall  I  have  gained  by  the  exchange, 
when  you  become  churlifti,  when  you  become  un- 
grateful ?  My  children's  fhame  !  the  world's  con- 
tempt !  and  yours  !  [Smiling]  Come,  come  ;  you 
are  but  jefting,  Mr.  Bronzeiy  !  You  would  not 
affront  my  little  mare  of  common  fenfe  by  making 
the  ferious  offer  of  fo  bad  a  bargain.  Come,  own 
the  jeft,  and  take  me  home  immediately. 

BRONZELY. 
Is  it  impoflible  for  me  to  excite  your  teodernef&i1 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Utterly  impoflible. 

BRONZELY. 
I  will  then  roufe  your  terror. 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Eve'n  that  I  defy. 

BRONZELY. 

Lady  Priory,  you  are  in  a  lonely  houfe  of  mine, 
where  I  am  fole  mailer,  and  all  the  fervants  flaves 
to  my  will. 

[Lady 
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[Lady  Priory  calmly  takes  out  her  knitting,  draws 
a  chair,  and  fits  doTvn  to  knit  a  pair  ofjtockings] 

BRONZELY  [afide.] 

This  compofure  is  worfe  than  reproach — a  wo- 
man who.  meant  to  yield  would  be  outrageous. — • 
[Goes  to  {peak  to  her,  then  turns  away] — By  heaven 
Ihe  looks  fo  refpe&able  in  that  employment,  I  am 
afraid  to  infult  her.  \_After'  a  Jiriiggle  with  himfelf] 
Ah  !  don't  you  fear  me  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 

No — for  your  fears  will  protect  me — I  have  no 
occaiion  for  my  own. 

BRONZELY. 
What  have  I  to  fear  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 

You  fear  to  lounge  no  more  at  routs,  at  balls, 
at  operas,  in  Bond-ftreet ;  no  more  to  dance  in 
circles,  chat  in  fide  boxes,  or  roar  at  taverns :  for 
you  have  obferved  enough  upon  the  events  of  life 
to  know — that  an  atrocious  oifcnce  like  violence  to 
a  woman,  never  efcapes  condign  punifbment. 

BRONZELY. 
Oh  !  for  once,  let  your  mind  be  feminine  as  your 

perfon  —  hear  the  vows [he  feizes  her  hand—fie 

rtfes — he  Ji arts  back.] 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Ah  !  did  not  I  tell  you,  you  were  afraid  ?  'Tis 
ycu  who  are  afraid  of  me.  [He  looks  abaJJied.] 
Come,  you  are  afhamed,  too — 1  fee  you  are,  and  I 
pardon  >ou. — In  requital,  fufter  me  to  return  home 

Immediately.     [He  flakes  bis  head] How !  are 

not  you  afhamed  of.  yourfelf  ? 
BRONZELY. 

I  was  not  this  moment But  now  you  mention 

it,  I  think  I  am. 

Lady 
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Lady  PRIORY. 
Repent   your   folly    then,    and  take  me  home. 

\hafiiiy]. 

BRONZELY. 

Can  you  wifh  to  go  back  to  the  man  who  has 
made  this  trial  of  your  fidelity,  and  not  refent  his 
conduct  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Moft  afluredly  I  wifh  to  return.  But  if  you  de- 
liver me  fare,  perfe&ly  fafe  from  farther  infult,  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  me  not  to  ihew  rcfeatment 
to  Lord  Priory, 

BRONZELY. 
Why  only  in  that  cafe  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Becaufe,  only  in  that  cafe,  you  will  make  an  im* 
preffion  on  my  heart — and  I  will  refent  his  having 
expofed  me  to  fuch  a  temptation. 

BRONZELY. 

Oh  !  I'll  take  you  home  dirccliy — tins  moment. 
« — I  make  an  impreffion  on  your  heart.  William! 
— falling] — I'll  take  you  home  directly.  Here, 
John,  Thomas,  William — [calling]  But,  upon  my 
Jiff,  it  will  be  a  hard  tafk — I  cannot  do  it — >\  am 
afraid — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. — Be/ides,  what  ar,c 
we  to  fay  when  we  go  back  : — No  matter  what,  fo 
you  will  but  think  kindly  of  me,  [Enter  SERVANT.] 
• — Order  the  horfes  to  be  put  to  the  chaife  ;  I  am 
going  back  to  London  immediately.  Quick ! 
quick !  Bid  the  man  not  be  a  moment,  for  fear  I 
loould  change  my  mind. 

SERVANT. 

The  chaife  is  ready  now,  Sir  j  for  the  pofl-boy 
was  going  back  without  unharneffing  his  horfes. 
BRONZELY. 

Then  tell  him  he  muft  perform  his  journey  in 

half  an  hour — If  he  is  a  moment  longer,  my  refo- 

6  lution. 
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lution  will  flop  on  the  road.  [Exit  Servant.]  I  feel 
my  good  defigns  ftealing  away  alrea'dy: — now  they 
are  flying  rapidly,  [fating  Lady  Priory's  hand] — - 
Fleafe  to  look  another  way — I  (hall  certainly  recant 
if  I  fee  you.  [Going] — And  now  rtiould  1  have  the 
refolution  to  take  you  ftraight  to  your  huiband,  you 
will  have  made  a  more  contemptible  figure  of  me 
by  this  laft  trick,  than  by  any  one  you  have  played 
me.  [Exit,  leading  her  off. 

BRONZELY. 

[Without]  Tell  the  poft-boy  he  need  not  wait — I 
have  changed  my  mind— -I  IhaVt  go  to  London  to- 
night. 

SCENE    II.      A  Room  in  a  Prifon. 
Enter  Mifs  DORRILLON  and  Mr.  NORBZRRY. 

Mr.  NOR  BE  Ray. 

You  ought  to  have  known  it  was  in  vain  to  fend 
for  me.  Have  not  I  repeatedly  declared,  that,  till 
I  heard  from  your  father,  you  mould  receive  no- 
thing more  from  me  than  a  bare  fubliftence  r — I  pro- 
mife  to  allow  you  thus  much,  even  in  this  miferable 
place :  but  do  not  indulge  a  hope  that  I  can  re- 
Jeafc  you  from  it.  [She  weeps — he  goes  to  the  door — 
then  returns.']  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Man- 
dred  'goes  on  board  to-morrow  for  India  ;  and,  little 
:is  you  may  think  of  his  fenfibility,  he  feems  con- 
cerned at  the  thought  of  quitting  England  without 
juft  bidding  you  farewel.  He  came  with  me  hi- 
ther— (hall  I  fend  him  up  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Oh  !  no  :  for  heaven's  fake  !  Deliver  me  from 
his  afperity,  as  you  would  fave  me  from  diilrac- 
tion. 

Mr.  NOR  BERRY. 

Nay,  'tis  for  the  lait  time — you  had  better  fee 

him. 
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him.  You  may  be  forry,  perhaps,  you  did  not, 
when  he  is  gone. 

Mtfs  DORRILLON. 

No,  no  :  I  fha'n't  be  forry.- — Go,  and  excufe  me 
— Go,  and  prevent  his  coming.  I  cannot  fee  him. 
— [Exit  Mr.  Norberry.]-This  would  be  aggravation 
of  puniihmerit,  to  fliut  me  in  a  prifon,  and  yet  not 
ihelter  me  from  the  infults  of  the  world  ! 

Enter  Sir  William.— [She farts.] 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
—  I  know  you  have  defired  not  to  be  troubled 

with  my  vifit ;  and  I  come  with  all  humility- -I 

do  not  come,  be  allured,  to  reproach  you. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
Unexpected  mercy ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

No;  though  I  have  watched  your  courfe  with 
anger,  yet  I  do  not  behold  its  end,  with  triumph. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

It  is  not  to  your  honour,  that  you  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  give  this  ftatement  of  your  mind. 
Sir  WILLIAM. 

May  be- 'but  I   never  boafted  of  perfe£Hon, 

though  I  can  boaft  of  grief  that  I  am  fo  far  be-* 
neath  it.  I  can  boait  too,  that,  though  I  frequently 
give  offence  to  others,  I  could  never  part  with  any 
one  for  ever  (as  I  now  lhall  with  you),  without  en- 
deavouring to  make  fome  atonement. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
You  acknowledge,  then,  your  cruelty  to  me  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  advife, 
beyond  the  liberty  allowed  by  cuftom  to  one  who 

has  no  apparent  intereft  or  authority- But,  not  to 

repeat  what  has  paffcd,  I  come,  with  the  approbati- 
M  on 
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on  of  your  friend  Mr.  Norberry,  to  make  a  propofal 
to  you  for  the  future.  [//<?  draws  chairs,  and  they  Jit .] 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
What  propofal  ? — What  is  it  ?  '  [eagerty.] 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Mr.  Norberry  will  not  give  either  his  money  or 
his  word  to  releafe  you — But  as  I  am  rich — have 
loft  my  only  child — and  wifh  to  do  fome  good  with 
my  fortune',  I  will  inftantly  lay  down  the  money  of 
which  you  are  in  want,  upon  certain  conditions. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Do  I  hear  right  ?  Is  it  poflible  I  can  find  a  friend 
In  you  ? —  a  friend  to  relieve  me  from  the  depth  of 
mifery !  Oh  Mr.  Mandred  ! 

Sir  WILLIAM.     • 

Before  you  return  thanks,  hear  the  conditions  on 
which  I  make  the  offer. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
Any  conditions — What  you  pleafe  ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

You  muft  promife,  never,  never  to  return  to  your 
former  follies  and  extravagancies.  [She  looks  down.] 
Do  you  hefitate  1  Do  you  refufe  1 — Won't  you  pro- 
mife 1 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
I  would,  willingly — but  for  one  reafon. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
And  what  is  that  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
The  fear,  I  (hould  not  keep  my  word* 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
You  will,  if  your  fear  be  real. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

It  is  real — It  is  even  fo  great,  that  I  have  no 
hope. 

Sir 
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Sir  WILLIAM. 
You  refufe  my  offer  then,  and  difmifs  me  ?  [Rifes.] 

Mifs  DORRILLON  \rijing  alfo.~\ 
With  much  relu&ance. — But  I  cannot,  indeed  I 
cannot  make  a  promife,  unlefs  I  were  to  feel  my 
heart  wholly  fubdued ;  and  my  mind  entirely  con- 
vinced that  I  fliould  never  break  it. — Sir,  I  am  moft 
fincerely  obliged  to  you  for  the  good  which  I  am 
fure  you  defigned  me ;  but  do  not  tempt  me  with 
the  propofal  again — do  not  place  me  in  a  fituation, 
that  might  add  to  all  my  other  affli&ions,  the  re- 
morfe  of  having  deceived  you. 

Sir  W i  L L  i  A  M  [after  a  paufe.'] 
Well,  I  will  difpenfe  with  this  condition — but 
there  is  another  I  muft  fubftitute  in  its  ftead. — Re- 
folve  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  your  life,  fome  few 
enfuing  years  at  leaft,  in  the  country.  [She  Jiarts.~\ 
Do  you  ftart  at  that  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

I  do  not  love  the  country.  I  am  always  miferable 
while  I  am  from  London.  Befides,  there  are  no 
fqllies  or  extravagancies  in  the  country. — Dear  Sir, 
this  is  giving  me  up  the  tiril  condition,  and  then 
forcing  me  to  keep  it, 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

There,  Madam,  [taking  out  his  pockets-book]  I  fcorn 
to  hold  out  hopes,  and  then  deftroy  then].  There  is 
a  thoufand  pounds  free  of  all  conditions  \_jlie  takes  it~\ 
— extricate  yourfelf  from  this  fituation,  and  be  your 
own  miltrefs  to  return  ty  it  when  you  pleafe.-  [Going. 

Mifs  DORR  ILLON. 

Oh,  my  benefa6tor,  bid  me  farewell  at  parting- 
do  not  leave  me  in  anger. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

How!  will  you  diftate  terms  to  me,  while  you 
rejeft  all  mine  ? 

M  2  Mifs 
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Mi/S  DORRILLON. 

Then  only  fuffer  me  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  — 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
I  will  not  hear  you,     [going-] 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Then  hear  me  on  another  fubje£t :  a  fubje£l  of 
much  importance — indeed  it  is. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Well ! 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

You  are  going  to  India  immediately — It  is  pof- 
fible  that  there,  or  at  fome  place  you  will  ftop  at 
on  your  way,  you  may  meet  with  my  father. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Well  ! 

Mife  DORRILLON. 

You  have  heard  that  I  have  expefted  him  home 
for  fome  time  paft,  and  that  I  ftill  live  in  hopes  — - 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Well  \—[anxiouf!y.'} 

Mifs  DORRILLON.  • 

If  you  mould  fee  him,  and  mould  be  in  his  com- 
pany— don't  mention  me. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Not  mention  you  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

At  leaft,  not  my  indifcretions Oh  !  I  mould 

die,  if  I  thought  he  would  ever  know  of  them. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Do  you  think  he  would  not  difcover  them  him- 
felf,  fhould  he  ever  fee  you  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

But  he  would  not  difcover  them  all  at  once — I 
ihould  be  on  my  guard  when  he  firft  came — My  ill 
habits  would  fleal  on  him  progreffively,  and  not  be 

halt 
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half  fo  (hocking,  as  if  you  were  to  vociferate  them 
all  in  a  breath. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

To  put  you  out  of  apprehenfion  at  once — your 
father  is  not  coming  home — nor  will  he  ever  return 
to  his  own  country. 

Mife  DORR  ILL  ON   [flarting.'] 
You  feem  to  fpeak  from  certain  knowledge  — 
Oh  !  heavens  !  is  he  not  living  ? 
Sir  WILLIAM. 

Yes,  living— but  under  fevere  affli&ion — fortune 
has  changed,  and  all  his  hopes  are  blailed. 

Mlfs  DORRILLON. 

"  Fortune  changed!"— In  poverty? — my  father 
in  poverty  ?• — [weeping.] — Oh,  Sir,  excufe,  what  may 
perhaps  appear  an  ill  compliment  to  your  bounty; 
but  to  me,  the  greateft  reverence  I  can  pay  to  it. — 
You  are  going  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  he 
is  j  take  this  precious  gift  back,  fearch  out  my  fa- 
ther, and  let  him  be  the  object  of  your  beneficence. 
—  [Forces  it  into  his  liand?\  —  I  fhall  be  happy  in  this 
prifon,  indeed  I  fhall,  fo  I  can  but  give  a  momentary 
relief  to  my  dear,  dear  father. — [Sir  William  takes 
cut  nis  .handkerchief.] — You  weep  ! — This  prefent, 
perhaps,  would  be  but  poor  alleviation  of  his  fuf- 
ferings — perhaps  he  is  in  ficknefs ;  or  a  prifoner ! 
Oh  !  if  he  is,  releafe  me  inftantly,  and  take  me  with 
you  to  the  place  of  his  confinement. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
What  \  quit  the  joys  of  London  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

On  fiich  an  errand,  1  would  quit  them  all 
without  a  figh — And  here  I  make  a  folcmn  promife 
to  you—- [kneeling.] 

Sir  WILLIAM. 
Hold,  you  may  wifh  to  break  it, 

Mifs 
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Mifs  DORR  ILL  ON. 

jsj"evcr — exa£t  what  vow  you  will  on  this  occafion, 
I  will  make,  and  keep  it. — {Enter  Mr.  NORBERRY. 
—She  rifesJ] — Oh  !  Mr.  Norberry,  he  has  been  tell- 
ing me  fuch  things  of  my  father 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Has  he  ?  Then  kneel  again  —  call  him  by  that 
name  —  and  implore  him  not  to  difown  you  for  his 
child. 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Good  heaven!  —  I  dare  not -"-I  dare  not  do  as 
you  require.  [_She  faints  on  Norberry.] 

Sir  WILLIAM  [going  to  her.] 
My  daughter !  —  My  child  !  — 
Mr.  NORBERRY. 

At  thofe  names  flie  revives. — [She  raifes  her  heady 
but  exprcfes  great  agitation^] — Come,  let  us  quit  this 
wretched  place — ihe  will  be  better  then.  My  car- 
riage is  at  the  door.  You  will  follow  us. 

[Exeunt,  leading  off  Mfs  Dorrillon. 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

Follow  you  ! — Yes — and  I  perceive  that,  in  fpite 
of  philofophy,  juftice,  or  refolution,  I  could  follow 
you  all  the  world  over.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.     Another  Room  in  the  Prifon. 

Lady  MARY  difcovered  fitting  in  a  dejetted  pojlure, 
at  a  miferable  table. 

Lady  MARY. 

Provoking  !  not  an  anfwer  to  one  of  my  pathetic 
letters ! — nor  a  creature  to  come  and  condole  with 
me  ! — Oh  that  I  could  but  regain  my  liberty  before 
my  difgrace  is  announced  in  the  public  prints  —  I 
could  then  boldly  contradict  every  paragraph  that 

afferted 
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af&rted  it — by  "  We  have  authority  to  fay,  no  fuch 
"  event  ever  took  place." 

Enter  a  Man  belonging  to  the  prifon. 
MAN. 

One  Sir  George  Evelyn  is  here,  Madam  ;  he  will 
not  name  your  name,  becaufe  it  fha'n't  be  made 
public  ;  but  he  defires  you  will  permit  him  to  come 
and  fpeak  a  few  words  to  you,  provided  you  are 
the  young  lady  from  Grofvenor-ilreet,  with  whom 
he  has  the  pleafure  of  being  acquainted. 
Lady  MARY. 

Yes,  yes,  I  am  the  young  lady  from  Grofvenor- 
ftreet  — my  compliments  to  Sir  George,  I  am  that 
lady;  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  entreat 
he  will  walk  up.  [Exit  the  Man.]  This  is  a  moll 
fortunate  incident  in  my  tragedy !  Sir  George  no 
doubt  takes  me  for  Mifs  Dorrillon;  yet  I  am  fure  he 
is  too  much  the  man  of  gallantry  and  good  breed- 
ing to  leave  me  in  this  place,  although  he  vifits  me 
by  miftake. 

Sir  G EO R G  E  EVE L  Y  N   [  /peaking  as  he  enters. ~] 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Madam,  you  are  free — the  doors  of  the  prifon  are 

open  —  my  word  is  paffed  for  the [He flops — 

looks  around — expreJJ'es  fwprifi  and  conjujton.] 
Lady  MARY   \_curtjying  very  low.'} 
Sir  George,  I  am  under  the  molt  infinite  obliga- 
tion ! — Words  are  too  poor  to  convey  the  fenfe  I 
have  of  this  aft  of  friendfiiip — but  1  trull  my  grati- 
tude will  for  ever 

Sir  GEORGE  [coiifufed.'] 

Madam — really— I  ought  to  apologife  for  tbe  li- 
berty I  have  taken. 

Lady  MARY. 

No  liberty  at  all,  Sir  George  —  at  leaft  no  apology 

is 
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is  necefTary — I  infift  on  hearing  no  excufes.  A  vir- 
tuous action  requires  no  preface,  no  prologue,  no 
ceremony — and  furely,  if  one  action  be  more  noble 
and  generous  than  another,  it  muft  be  that  one, 
where  an  aft  of  benevolence  is  conferred,  and  the 
object,  an  object  of  total  indifference  to  the  liberal 
benefactor.  —  Generous  man,  good  evening. — Call 
me  a  coach,  [going,] 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Stay,  Madam — I  beg  leave  to  fay— 
Lady  MARY. 

Not  a  word — •  I  won't  hear  a  word — my 

thanks  mail  drown  whatever  you  have  to  fay. 

Enter  the  former  MAN. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Pray,  Sir,  did  not  you  tell  me,  you  had  a  very 
young  lady  under  your  care  ? 
MAN. 

Yes,  Sir,  fo  I  had — but  me,  it  feems,  has juft  beenr 
jeleafed,  and  is  gone  away  with  the  gentleman 
who  paid  the  debt. 

Lady  MARY* 
Do  you  mean  Mifs  Dorrillon  ? 

MAN. 
I  mean  the  other  lady  from  Grofvenor-ftreet, 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Who  can  have  rcleafcd  her  ? 

ZWyMARY. 

Some  friend  of  mine,  Idare  fay,  by  mi  (lake—Well, 
if  it  is  fo,  me  is  extremely  welcome  to  the  good 
fortune  which  was  defigned  for  me.  For  my  part, 
I  could  not  fubmit  to  an  obligation  from  every  one 
— fcarcely  from  any  one —  and  from  no  one  with 
fo  little  regret  as^ 1  fubmit  to  it  from  Sir  George 
Evelyn.  [Exit,  curtfying  to  Sir  George. 

Sir 
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Sir  GEORGE. 

DiftracVton  !  the  firft  difappointment  is  nothing  to 
this  feconcl !  to  the  reflection  that  Mifs  Dorriilon 
has  been  fet  at  liberty  by  any  man  on  earth  except 
myfelf.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.    An  Apartment  at  Mr.  NORBERRY'J. 
Enter  Lord  PRIORY. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

What  a  fituation  is  mine  !  1  cannot  bearfolitude, 
and  am  afhamed  to  fee  company  !  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  on  the  ungrateful  woman,  and  yet  I  can  think 
of  nothing  elfe  !  It  was  her  conduct  which  I  ima- 
gined had  alone  charmed  me;  but  I  perceive  her 
power  over  my  heart,  though  that  condu6t  is 
changed  ! 

Enter  Mr.  NORBERRY,  Sir  WILLIAM,  and  Mifs 

DORRILLON. 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

My  dear  Lord  Priory,  exert  your  fpirits  to  receive 
and  congratulate  a  friend  of  mine.  Sir  William 
Dorriilon  [prefenting  him]  father  to  this  young  wo- 
man, whofe  failings  he  has  endeavoured  to  correct 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Mandred, 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

And  with  that  fictitious  name,  I  hope  to  dif- 
burtheh  myfelf  of  the  imputation  of  having  ever 
offered  an  affront  to  my  Lord  Priory.  [//<?  takes  Lord 
Priory  afide,  and  they  talk  together.'] 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  EVELYN. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Is  it  pomble  what  I  have  heard  is  true  ?  was  it 
N  Mr. 
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Mr.,Mandred  who  has  reftored  Mifs  Dorrillon  to 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Norberry  ? 

Str  W  i  L  L  i  A  M   [  coming  forward.  ] 
No,  Sir  George,  i  have  now  taken  her  under  my 
own  protection. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
By  what  title,  Sir  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

A  very  tender  one — don't  be  alarmed — I  am  her 
father. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Sir  William  Dorrillon  ?     [  They  talk  apart.'] 

Enter  LADY  MARY. 

Lady  MARY. 

Has  there  been  any  intelligence  of  my  Lady  Pri- 
ory yet  ?  [fees  Mifs  Dorrillon.]  My  dear  Dorrillon, 
a  lover  of  yours  has  done  the  civileft  thing  by  me  I 

As  I  live,  here  he  is.    How  do  you  do,  Sir 

George  ?  I  fuppofe  you  have  all  heard  the  news  of 

Bronzely  running  away  with 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
NHufJi ! — Lord  Priory  is  here. 

Lady  MARY. 

Oh,  he  knows  it  —  and  it  is  not  improper  to  re- 
mind him  of  it — it  will  teach  him  humility. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  am  humble,  Lady  Mary,  and  own  I  have  had  a 
better  opinion  of  your  fex  than  I  ought  to  have 
had. 

Lady  MARY. 

You  mean,  of  your  management  of  us;  of  your 
inftru6tjons,  rdhictions,  and  corrections. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 
Lady  Priory  and  Mr.  Bronzely, 
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Lady  MARY. 
What  of  them  ? 

SERVANT. 
They  are  here. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  faid  (he'd  preferve  her  fidelity!  Did  not  I  always 
fay  fo  ?  Have  I  wavered  once  ?  Did  I  not  always 
tell  you  all  that  me  was  only  making  game  of 
Bronzel y  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  all  fo  ? 

Enter  BRONZELY  and  Lady  PRIORY. 

BRONZELY. 

Then,  indeed,  my  Lord,  you  faid  truly;  for  I  re- 
turn the  arrantcft  blockhead 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  always  faid  you  would  !  But  how  is  it  ?  Where 
have  you  been  ?  What  occafion  for  a  poft-chaife  ? 
Inftantly  explain,  or  I  lhall  forfeit  that  dignity  of  a 
hufband  to  which,  in  thofe  degenerate  times,  I  have 
almoft  an  exclusive  right. 

BRONZELY. 

To  reinftate  you,  my  Lord,  in  thofe  honours,  I 
accompany  Lady  Priory;  and  beg  public  pardon 
for  the  opinion  I  once  publicly  profefled,  of  your 
want  of  influence  over  her  affe&ions. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Do  you  hear?  Do  you  all  hear?  Lady  Mary,  do 
you  hear  ? 

BRONZELY. 

Taking  advantage  of  your  permiffion  to  call  on 
her,  by  liratagem  I  induced  her  to  quit  your  houfe, 
left  reftraint  might  there  a£r.  as  my  enemy.  But 
your  authority,  your  prerogative,  your  honour  at- 
tached to  her  under  my  roof.  She  has  held  thofe 
rights  facred,  and  compelled  even  me  to  revere 
them. 

N  2  Lord 
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Lord  PRIORY, 
Do  you  all  hear  ?     I  was  fare  it  would  turn  out  fo  ! 

Lady  MARY. 

This  is  the  firft  time  I  ever  knew  the  gallant's 
word  taken  for  a  woman's  honour. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  will  take  her  own  word — the  tongue  which  for 
eleven  years  has  never  in  the  {lighter!  inftance  de- 
ceived me,  I  will  believe  upon  all  occafions.  My 
dear  wife,  boldly  pronounce  before  this  company 
that  you  return  to  me  with  the  fame  affeftion  and 
refpeft,  and  the  felf-fame  contempt  for  this  man — 
[to  Bronzely] — you  ever  had.  \AJIiort  paufe. 

Lady  MARY. 
She  makes  no  anfwer. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Hum !  Hufh  !  She  is  going  to  fpeak.— [Another 
paufe] — Why,  why  don't  you  fpeak  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 
Becaufe  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay. 

Lady  MARY. 
Hear,  hear,  hear — do  you  all  hear  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  declare  you  hate  Mi> 
Bronzely  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 
I  do  not  hate  him. 

Lady  MARY. 
I  was  fure  it  would  turn  out  fo. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  fay  you  love  me  ? 

[  She  appears  embarrajjed. 
Lady  MARY. 
She  is  at  a  lofs. 

Lord  PRIORY. 
How  !    Don't  you  fear  me  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  PRIORY. 
Yes. 

Lady  MARY. 
Sire  fpeaks  plainly  to  that  queftion. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

You  know  I  love  truth — fpeak  plainly  to  all  their 
curio fity  requires. 

Lady  PRIORY. 

Since  you  command  it  then,  my  Lord— I  confefs 
that  Mr.  Bronzely's  condutt  towards  me  has  caufed 

a  kind  of  fentiment  in  my  heart 

Lord  PRIORY. 
Hah!    What? 

Lady  MARY. 

You  muft  believe  her — "  me  has  told  you  truth 
for  eleven  years/' 

Lady  PRIORY. 

A  fenfation  which 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Stop — any  truth  but  this  I  could  have  borne.— 
Reflect  on  what  you  are  faying — Confidcr  what  you 
are  doing — Are  thefe  your  primitive  manners  ? 

Lady  PRIORY. 

I  mould  have  continued  thofe  manners,  had  T 
known  none  but  primitive  men.  But  to  preferve 
ancient  aufterity,  while,  by  my  huflband's  confenl, 
I  am  aflailed  by  modern  gallantry,  would  be  the 
taik  of  a  Stoic,  and  not  of  his  female  Have. 

Lady  MARY. 

Do  you  hear  ?  Do  you  all  hear  ?  My  Lord,  doyott 
hear  ? 

Lord  PRIORY. 

I  do — I  do — and  though  the  found  diftra£ts  me, 
I  cannot  doubt  her  word. 

Lady  PRIORY. 
It  gives  me  exccflive  joy  to  hear  you  fay  fo :  be- 

caufe  you  will  not  then  doubt  me  when  I  add 

that  " 
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that  gratitude,  for  his  reftoring  me  fo  foon  to  you, 
is  the  only  fentiment  he  has  inipired. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

Then  my  management  of  a  wife  is  right  after 
alj! 

Mr.  NORBERRY. 

Mr.  Bronzely,  as  your  prefent  behaviour  has  in 
great  meafure  atoned  for  your  former  actions,  I 
will  introduce  to  yeur  acquaintance  my  friend 
Sir  William  Dorrillon. 

BRONZELY. 
Mandred,  Sir  William  Dorrillon  ! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

And  confidering,  Sir,  that  upon  one  or  two  oc- 
cafions  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  confidence— 
you  will  not  be  furprifed,  if  the  firft  command  I  lay 
upon  my  daughter,  is — to  take  refuge  from  your 
purfuits,  in  the  protection  of  Sir  George  Evelyn. 

Sir  GEORGE. 
And  may  I  hope,  Maria  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 
No — I  will  inftantly  put  an  end  to  all  your  hopes 

Sir  GEORGE. 
How! 

Sir  WILLIAM. 

By  raifing  you  to  the  fummit  of  your  wifhes. 
Alarmed  at  my  feverity,  fhe  has  owned  her  readi- 
nefs  to  become  the  fubjeft  of  a  milder  govern- 
ment. 

£*>•  GEORGE. 

She  mall  never  repine  at  the  cleSion  me  has 
made. 

Lord  PRIORY. 

But,  Sir  George,  if  you  are  a  prudent  man,  you 
will  fix  your  eyes  on  my  little  domeftic  fiate,  and 
guard  againft  a  rebellion. 

Lady 
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Lady  PRIORY. 

Not  the  rigour  of  its  laws  has  ever  induced  me 
to  vvifli  them  abolished. 

BRONZELY  [to  Lady  Priory.] 
Dear  Lady,  you  have  made  me  think  with  re- 
verence on  the  matrimonial  compa6t :  and  I  de- 
mand of  you,  Lady  Mary— if,  in  confequence  of 
former  overtures,  I  Ihould  eftablifh  a  legal  authority 
over  you,  ?.nd  become  your  chief  magiftrate — would 
you  fubmit  to  the  fame  controul  to  which  Lady 
Priory  fubmits  ? 

Lady  MARY. 

Any  controul,  rather  than  have  no  chief  magi- 
ftrate at  all. 

Sir  GEORGE  [to  Mifs  Dorrillon.] 
And  what  do  you  fay  to  this  ? 

Mifs  DORRILLON. 

Simply  one  fentence — A  maid  of  the  prefent  day 
fhall  become  a  wife  like  thofe — of  former  times. 

The/cene  clofes — She  comes  forward. 


ADDRESS, 

WRITTEN  BY  MR.  TAYLOR J 

SPOKEN  BT  MISS  WALLIS. 

YV  ELL,  female  critics,  what's  the  fentence,  fay — 
Can  you  with  kindnefs  treat  this  faucy  play, 
That  gives  to  ancient  dames  the  wreath  of  praife 
And  boldly  cenfures  thofe  of  modern  days  ? 

Bring 
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Bring  us  good  hufbands  firft,  and,  on  my  life, 
For  every  one  we'll  fhew  as  good  a  wife. 
Whate'er  the  errors  in  the  nuptial  ftate, 
Man  fets  th'  example  to  his  paflive  mate  ; 
While  all  the  virtues  the  proud  fex  can  claim 
From  female  influence  caught  the  gen'rous  flame. 
Nay,  though  our  gallant  rulers  of  the  main 
With  force  refifllefs  crufti  the  pride  of  Spain 
'Tis  WOMAN  triumphs — that  infpiring  charm 
With  tenfold  vigour  nerves  the  hero's  arm  : 
For  KING  and  COUNTRY  though  they  nobly  bleed, 
The  fmile  of  BEAUTY  is  their  deareft  meed, 
And  valiant  tars  fhould  fr.il!  be  Beauty's  care 
§Jnce  'tis  "  the  brave  alone  deferve  the  fair." 


THE 
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PROLOGUE. 

(Written  by  the  Honourable  FRANCIS  NoRTH.) 


A  Long-eftablifh'd  Chapman  in  the  trade, 

Fairly  avows  he  feels  himfelf  afraid ; 

Yet,  why  fhould  terror  in  his  bread  prevail  ? 

He  brings  the  felWame  merchandife  to  fale. 

Will  his  kind  Cuftomers  their  bounty  drop, 

To  the  fame  trader,  in  a  larger  (hop  ? 

Treat  him  but  as  you  treated  him  before;— 

Ah  !  give  no  lefs  —  he  cannot  ivijh  for  more. 

Thus  far  the  Author  has  his  fuit  preferr'd  ; 

Now,  let  the  wretched  Prologue  fpeak  one  word. 

Unhappy  verfe  !  that's  calmly  doom'd  to  glide, 

In  mournful  filence,  down  Oblivion's  tide ; 

It  fwings  before  the  door,  an  empty  fign  ; 

The  Play's  the  treat,  the  Epilogue's  the  wine : 

While  the  poor  Prologue's  dull,  and  formal  face, 

Pafles  as  much  unheeded  as  the  grace. 

Our  Bard  (the  hoft)  prepares,  for  every  gueft, 

A  difh  of  fentiment,  he  truits,  vvc-11  drefs'd. 

You  chufe  the  lighter  entremets  of  wit.  (To  the  Boxes.) 

Sirloins  of  folid  fenfe  beft  pleafe  the  Pit. 

fou,  ye  great  Gods  of  this,  our  little  earth, 

e  true  good  humour,  feafon'd  high  with  mirth. 

Tho'  hard  the  talk,  he  boldly  ftrives,  to-night, 

To  fatisfy  each  various  appetite  ; 

Sure  to  fucceed,  if you  approve  his  plan ; 

But  fhould  ye  frown,— —alas,  Poor  Gentleman  ! 
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SCENE—  Ktnt. 


THE 

POOR  GENTLEMAN. 


ACT.   I. 

SCENE  L— A  Farm-Houfe  Kitchen. 
Dame  HARROWBY  0WMARY  difcover'd. 

Lame. 

SURE,  my  meafter  won't  be  worfe  nor  his 
word,  and  fail  to  come  back,  from  Lunnun, 
to-day  ? 

Mary.  That's  what  he  won't,  mother — Feyther 
be  as  true  as  the  clock;  which,  for  certain,  do  go 
but  indifferent,  now,  feeing  it  do  ftand  (till. 

Farmer  HARROWBY  (without).  Woho  1  gently 
wi'em  !  So,  there  ! 

Dame.  His  voice,  Mary!  warn'tit? 

Mary.  I  do  think  fo,  fegs  I*- Stay  !  (looks  out  of 
the  window)  Dear !  here  be  a  new  drove  of  rare 
horned  cattle  coming  into  the  yard. 

Dame.  Nay,  then,  I'll  warrant  my  old  man  be 
among  'cm. 

Mary.  Yes ;  there  be  feyther,  as  fure  as  two- 
pence. 

Dame.  Run,  Mary  !  'tis  my  meafter !  run  ! 

[MARY  goes  out. 

If  I  ben't  all  of  a  twitter  to  fee  my  old  John 
Harrowby  again  1 

Farmer,  (without,)  Gently  wi'em — So,  boys, 
fo  ! — See  'em  well  into  the  yard,  Will;  and  I'll  be 
wi'  you,  and  the  reft  of  the  beafts  an'  bye. — 

A  3  Enter 
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Enter  Farmer  HARROWS  Y,  MARY  folk  wing* 

Farmer.  Well,  miftrefs ! — How  am  you  ?  Bufsf 
(kijfes  her.}  So— Well,  and  how  am  you  ? 

Dame.  Purely,  John,  I  thank  yej  Well,  and 
how  ? 

Fanner.  Why,  I  be  come  from  Lunnun,  you 
fee — I  warrant,  I  fmell  of  fmoke  like  the  Nag's- 
head  chimney,  in  the  Borough. 

Dame.  And  what  be  the  frelheft  news  flirring  up 
at  Lunnun,  John  ? 

Farmer.  Frefheft  news  ?  Why,  hops  have  a 
heavy  fale ;  wheat  and  malting  famples  command 
a  brifk  market  j  new  tick  beans  am  rifen  two  fhil- 
lings  per  quarter  3  and  whire  and  grey  peas  keep  up 
to  their  prices. 

Mary.  Dear  !  how  pleafant  'tis  to  get  the  news 
frefh.  from  Lunnun!  La!  feyther,  if  you  would 
but  one  of  thofe  days,  now,  juft  carry  I  up  to  Lun- 
nun, to  learn  the  genteel  fafhionsat  Smithfield,  and 
the  Borough,  and  fee  the  modifh  ladies  there  a  bit ! 

Farmer,  No,  no,  Mary— bide  at  farm,  and 
know  when  you  am  well.  But,  miftrefs,  let's  hear 
a  little  all  how  and  about  it,  at  home. 

Dame.  Why,  firft  and  foremoft,  John,  our 
lodgers  be  come. 

Farmer.  No  ?  you  don't  fay  fo  ? 

Mary.  An  hour  a'ter  you  left  us,  feyther. 

Dame.  The  old  gentleman,  Lieutenant  Worth- 
ington — 

Mary.  And  his  daughter,  Mifs  Emily  ; 

Dame.  And  his  fifter-in-law,  Madame  Lucrctia 
Mac  Tab  j 

Mary.  And  his  old  foldiering  fervant,  Corporal 
Fofs. 

Farmer.  Whew  !  fair  and  fofdy  !  One  at  a  time ! 
one  at  a  time  ! 

Dame.  The  Lieutenant  be  a  ftaid-looking  gentle- 
man ;  and  Madam  Lucrecia— 

Mary.  She  be  an  oJd  maid,  feyther ;  and  as 
frumpifh  a  toad,  as  ever — — -• 

Farmer, 
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Farmer.  Why,  your  old  maids,  for  the  moft 
part,  am  but  a  crofs-grain'd  kind  of  a  cattle— 
howfomdever,  difappointment  fours  the  beft  of 
folks. 

Dame.  But  Mifs  be  the  prettied  little  crea- 
ture— ! 

Mary.   And  as  fweet-temper'd,  feyther  ! 

Farmer.  Be  (he  though  ? 

Mary.  No  more  pride  nor  our  Curate.  She  will 
fetch  a  walk  with  I,  in  the  field,  as  I  go  a  milking  i 
and  fpeak  10  kind  and  fo  fofc !  and  carry  my  pail, 
if  I  would  let  her  j  and  all  with  as  much  defcenfion, 
and  fallibility  ! 

Farmer.  Blefs  her  heart ! 

Stephen,  (fmging,  without.1)  "  There  was  a  regi- 
ment of  Irifh  dragoons,"—— 

Farmer.  What  a  dickens !  be  that  fon  Stephen 
keeping  fuch  a  clatter  ? 

Dame.  Ah  !  the  boy  be  crazed,  I  do  think,  about 
foldiering,  ever  fince  the  Lieutenant's  fervant,  Cor- 
poral Fofs,  have  difcourfed  to  him,  about  cham- 
paigning. 

Farmer.  Soldiering  !  I'll  foldier  the  dog,  an*  he 
doesn't  ftick  to  plough,  wi'  a  devil  to  'un  ! 

Enter  STEPHEN — his  hair  drefs'd  like  a  foldier' s ; 
a  black  flock,  Jhort  frock,  military  fpatterdajbes  ; 
and  a  carter's  whip  in  bis  hand. 

Stephen.  Feyther,  you  am  welcome  back  to 
country  quarters.  Charming  weather  for  the 
young  wheat,  feyrher. 

Farmer.  Why,  you  booby,  who  ha'  made  thee 
fuch  a  baboon  ? 

Stephen.  A  baboon  !  he  !  he  !  This  be  milen- 
tary,  feyther.  "  Why  Soldiers,  why,  Ihould  we 
be  melancholy,  boys  !" —  (finging.) 

Dame.  The  lad's  head  be  crackli,  for  certain. 

Stephen.  "  Why,  Soldiers,  why." (fmgwg*) 

Farmer.  Crack'd  !  dang  me,  but  it  fhall  be 
crack'd  an'  he  don't  keep  to  his  bufinefs.— 

Stephen.  (Jinging)  — "  Whofc  bufinefs  'tis  todie." 
A  4  Farmer^ 
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Farmer.  Anfwer  me, you  whelp,  you!  Who  have 
foap'd  up  and  flovvcr'd  your  numfkull  after  fuch 
a  fafhion  ? 

Stephen.  Lord,  feyther,  don't  be  fo  vicious. 
Corporal  Fofs  have  put  I  a  little  upon  drill,  that 
be  all. 

Farmer.  Upon  drill !  and  leave  the  farm  to  go  to 
rack  and  manger  ? 

Stephen.  No,  feyther,  no.  I  minds  my  work, 
and  learns  my  exercife,  all  under  one.  I  prac~tj/> 
*f  make  ready,  and  prefent,"  in  our  bean- field  ;  and 
when  the  Corporal  cries  "  Fire,"  I  (hoots  the  ca- 
rion  crows,  as  dothemifchief. — See,  feyther,  Cor- 
poral Fofs  have  given  I  this  pair  of  fplatterdafhes, 
He  wore -'em  when  he  went  to  beat  the  Spaniels,  at 
Giberaltar. 

Farmer.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Stephen — I  have  a 
great  mind  to  beat  thee  worfe  nor  e'er  a  Spaniel 
was  beat  i'  the  world.  I'll  tire  shee  of  foldiering, 
I  warrant  thee. 

Stephen,  (finding.)  <f  The  foldier  tired"— — 
Mary.   Hull),  brother!   you'll  fcare  the  whole 
village. 

Stephen,  (jfoging.)  <e  With  war's  alarms." 
Farmer.  Wauns !  let  me  come  at  him. 
Dame,     f  No,   John  ! 

Mary.    \  Hold,  feyther,  hold !  (both  interfering). 
Stephen.  Don't  be  fo  hafty,  fey r her.  I  minds  rny 
bufinefs,  I  telPee.     I  ha'  fow'd  three  acres  of  bar- 
ley before  breakfaft,  already. 

Farmer.  Well,  come ;  there  may  be  fome  hope, 
then,  yet.  And  how  did'ft  fow  it,  Stephen  ? 

Stephen-  I  fow'd  it  to  the  tune  of  the  jBelleifle 
march.  Tol  diddle  de  doll,  &c. 

Farmer.  A  Plough-boy,  wi'  his  hair  drefs'd, 
fowing  barley  to  the  tune  of  the  Belleifle  march  ! 

Stephen.  Well,  I  ha'  got  the  team  at  door,  wi* 
a  load  of  draw,  for  Squire  Tallyho — Woho!  my 
hearties  1  I  be  a  coming  to  you.  Feyther,  Corpo- 
ral fays,  that  our  foremoft  horfe,  Argus,  if  he 
•vvarn't  blind,  would  make  a  genteel  Charger. 

Farmtr. 
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Farmer.  O,  plague  o'  the  Corporal ! 
Stephen.  'Twould  do  your  heart  good  to  hear 
him  talk,  in  our  chimney  corner,  about  mowing 
down  men,  in  the  field  of  {laughter..  Well,  well, 
I  be  a  going,  feyther. — Woho  !  old  Argus  and 
Jolly  there!  The  Corporal  was  wounded,  feythcr, 

in  the  left  knee,  wi'  a  hand  grenadiero 

Farmer.  Wauns !  an'  you  don't  go,  I'll — — 
Stephen.  Well,  well,  I  be  going.     (Sbculfars  his 
ivbip.)  To  the  right  about,    feace!  (Faces  about.) 
4C  God  fave  great  George  our  King !" 

[Exit,  marching  andfinging. 
Farmer.  He  flia'n't  bide  on  the  farm.    I'll  turn 

him  adrift.     I'll 

Mary,  (crying.)  Don't  ye,  feyther  5  don'c  ye  be 
fo  bent  againft  poor  Stephen. 

Farmer.  Hoitytoity!  and  you,  too!  Why,  the 
whole  houfe  will  be  turn'd  topfy-turvy. 

Mary.  No,  indeed,  feyther.  Tho'  Stephen  be 
a  little  upfet  with  the  Corporal,  nobody  (lull  turn  I 
topfy-turvy,  I  do  affure  you,  feyther. 

[4  voice  without  <rrf//j— MARY  ! 
Mary.  There  !  if  that  ben't  Mils  Emily  calling — • 
Now,   do,  feyther !  do  forgive  brother  Stephen  I 
Coming,  Mils  !  Now  do  ye,  feyther !  Coming  1 

[Exit  MARY. 

Farmer.    Pretty  goings  on,  truly  !  Dang  ic,  I 
wiih,  fomehow,  we  had'nt  let  thefe  lodgers  into  the 
.  houfe ; — but  'twill  help  us  out  with  our  rent,  and  — 
Dame.  Ah,  John  Harrowby!  {/baking  her  bead.) 
Farmer.  Why,  what  now,  Dt-r  me  ? 
Dame.  By  all  I  can  pick  out  from  the  Corporal, 
who  do  love  to  goffip  over  his  beer,  our  money  be 
but  in  a  tickliih  way. 

farmer.  Eh  !  why,  how  fo  ? 

Dame.  A  defperate  poor  family,  I  fancy. 

Farmer.  What,  then,  the  Lieutenant — 

Dame.  Have  been  in  the  Ibldiering  line,  for 
thirty  long  years ;  but  an  ugly  wound  in  the  arm, 
which  he  got  in  the  wars,  bt-yond  fca,  have  made 
him  unfit  for  his  work  any  murr,  it  do  teem. 

Fai 
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Farmer.  Poor  foul : 

Dame,  He  be  now  upon  half-  pay ;  which  be  little 
enow,  tor  fo  many  mouths,  in  one  family. 

Fanner.  Poor  foul  !  his  landlord,  in  Lunnun, 
wrote  uncommon  well,  fure,  about  his  character, 
and  honefty,  and  fo  forth. 

Dame.  True,  John ;  but  he  could  (land  it,  in 
Lunnun,  no  longer,  you  do  fee. 

Farmer.  Why,  look  ye,  Deame — I  didn't,  of  a 
certainty,  intend  to  let  our  beft  parlours  for  no- 
thing: but  I  wifh  1  may  be  (hot  if  I  can  give  harfh 
treatment  to  an  honeft  rrian,  in  misfortune,  under 
my  thatch;  who  have  wafted  his  ftrength,  and  his 
youth,  in  guarding  the  land  which  do  give  us 
EngUfh  farmers  a  livelihood. 

Dame.  Ah,  John  !  you  am  at  your  old  kind  ways, 
now! 

Farmer.  Hark!  he  be  opening  the  par'our  door 
— Leave  us  together  a  bit,  mtftrefs:  i'il  fpeak  to 
'un,  and  — 

Dame.  Well,  I'll  go,  John.— Ah  !  blefs  thy  good 
old  heart !  I  do  like  to  do  a  good  turn  myfelf  •  but, 
fomehow,  my  old  man  do  always  get  the  ftart  o' 
me.  [£#;/.. 

Enter  WORTHIXGTOX. 

Farmer.  A  gocd  day  to  you,  Sir!  (bowing) 
You  am  welcome  into  Kent,  Sir, — to  my  humble 
cottage,  h":e. 

fFortb.  Oh,  my  landlord,  I  fuppofe — Farmer 
Harrow  by  ? 

Farmer.   Yes,  Sir,   I  be  Farmer  Harrowby.     I 
hope  all  things  am  to  your  liking,  at  Stocks'  Green, 
Sir — I  hope  the  lodgings,  Sir,   and  my  wife,   have' 
b<.en  agreeable  to  you,  .Sir,   and  fo  forth. 

Worth.  Nothing  can  be  better.-  You  are  well 
fituated  here,  Mr.  Harrowby. 

Ftinrier.  We  am  ail  in  the  rough,  Sir  ;  farmer- 
like — but  the  place  be  well  enow  for  poor. folk,  Sir. 

l;'ortb.  Wlu:  dots  he  mean  by  that  ?   {AJide>} 

Far;: 
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Farmer.  I  be  content  in  my  ftation.  There  be 
no  reafon  why  a  poor  man  fhould  not  be  happy. 

Worth.  A'million!  (Half  afide.) 

Farmer,  Am  there  ?  Well,  now,  I  can't  lee  that ; 
for,  putting  the  cafe,  now,  Sir,  that  you  was  poor, 
like  I. 

Worth.  Angrily.}  I  will  not  fuffer  you,  Sir,  to 
put  a  cafe  fo  familiarly  curious. 

Farmer.  Nay,  I  meant  no  offence,  I'll  be  (worn, 
Sir. 

Worth.  But,  if  you  wi(h  to  know  my  fentiments, 
as  far  as  it  may  concern  yourfelf,  in  any  money 
tranfaflions  between  us,  be  allured  of  this  : — I  have 
too  nice  a  fenfe  of  a  gentleman's  dignity,  and  too 
ftrong  a  feeling  for  a  poor  man's  neceffity,  to  per- 
mit him  to  wait  a  .day  for  a  fingle  (hilling,  which  I 
am  indebted  to  him.. 

Farmer.  Dang  it!  he  mud  be  poor;  for  your 
great  gentry,  now-a-  days,  do  pay  in  a  clean  contrary 
fafhion.  (Jfede.) 

Worth.  I  (hall  fettle  with  you,  for  the  lodgings, 
Mr.  Harrowby,  wee.kly — One  week  is  due  to-day, 
and (pulling  out  c  purfe} 

Farmer.  No,  Sir,  n  o — under  favour,  I  would  like 
it  beft  quarterly — or  half-  yearly— or  at  any  long 

time  may  fuic  vour  a  mveni 1  mean,  may  lint 

your  pleafure,  Sir. 

Worth.   Why  fo? 

Farmer.  Becaufe — 1  lumph— becaufe,  Sir — pray, 
if  I  may  make  fo  be  Id,  Sir,  how  often  may  the 
pay-days  come  round,  with  the  army-gentlemen,, 
and  fuch  like  ? 

Worth.  Infolent!  receive  your  money,  Sir, 
and  let  me  pafs  from  yot  ir  apartment  (Offering  //). 

Farmer.  Then  I  wilh  I  may  be  burnt  if  I  take 
it -now,  and  that  be  flat,  .  Sir.  (rej(%ing  it.)  You 
am  a  brave,  good  gemlem  an,  1  be  told,  Sir; — wi  a 
family,  and — and — and —  in  (hurt,  there  am  foine 
little  fhopmen,  of  our  vill,  ige,  who  may  prefsjou 
hard,  to  fettle  by  the  week  \  pay  them  greedy  ones 

firft, 
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fir  ft,  Sir ;  and  if  there  be  enow,  at  laft,  left  for  I, 
well  and  good ;  and  if  you  am  inclined  for  riding; 
Sir,  there  be  always  a  gelding  at  your  fervice,  with- 
out charge.  I  be  a  plain  man,  Sir;  but  I  do  mean 
nothing  but  refpedlj  and,  fo,  I  humbly  wilh  you  a 
good  day,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Worth.  How  am  I  mortified  !  What  has  this 
man  heard  ?  Yet,  this  little  fimple  movement  of 
rtoftick  humanity  towards  me  has — Pfhaw!  where  is 
my  fortitude  !  Inured  to  the  frowns  of  the  world, 
one  kindly  fmile  of  compafiion  fubdues  me.  Is 
there  a  ftate  more  galling  than  to  need  the  decent 
means  of  maintaining  the  appearance  which  liberal 
birth,  education,  and  profeffion  demand  ?  Yes,— 
yes,  there  is  an  aggravation ! — '"Hs  to  have  a  daugh- 
ter nurfed  in  her  father's  afflictions,  with  little 
more  to  fhare  with  her  than  the  bread  of  his  an- 
guifli,  the  bitter  cup  of  his  forrows.  To  fee,  while 
I  am  finking  to  my  grave,  my  friendlefs,  mother- 

lefs  child. Let  me  draw  a   veil  over  this  pic- 

'ture — 'Twere  not  philofophy,  but  brutality,  to  look 
upon  it  unmoved.     I  can  not !  [Exif. 

SCENE  II.-- — An  apartment  „/#  Sir  CHARLES 
CROPLAND'S  hcufe  -,  Sir  CHARLES  CROPLAND 
at  break/ aft ,  bis  Valet  de  thambre  adjufting  hi$ 
hair. 

Sir  Cba.  Has  old  Warn  er,  the  Reward,  been 
told  that  I  arrived  iaft  night  ? 

Valet.  Yes,  Sir  Charles;  with  orders  to  attend 
you  this  morning. 

Sir  Cba.  (Tanning  and  Jlretcbing)  What  can  a 
man  of  faflbion  do  with  himfelf  in  the  country,  at 
rhis  damn'd  dull  time  of  t'ne  year  ! 

Valet.  It  is  very  pleafint,  to-day,  out  in  the 
park,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cba.  Pleafant,  yo-fi  booby  !  How  can  the 
country  be  pleafant  in  thie  middle  of  Spring  ?  All 
the  world's  in  London. 

Valet. 
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Valet.  I  think,  fomehow,  it  looks  fo  lively,  Sir 
Charles,  when  the  corn  is  coming  up. 

Sir  Cba.  Blockhead !  Vegetation  makes  the 
face  of  a  country  look  frightful.  It  fpoils  hunt, 
ing.  Yet,  as  my  bufmefs  on  my  eftate,  here,  is  to 
raifs  fuppjies  for  my  -jleafures  elfewhere,  my  jour- 
ney is  a  wife  one.  What  day  of  the  month  was  it 
yefterday,  when  I  lefc  town,  on  this  wife  expe- 
dition ? 

Valet.  The  firft  of  April,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir.  Cba.  Urnph!  —  When  Mr.  Warner  comes, 
{hew  him  in. 

Valet.   I  (hall,  Sir  Charles.  [Exit. 

Sir  Cba.  This  fame  lumbering  timber  upon  my 
ground  has  its  merits.  Trees  are  notes,  iffued 
frjm  :he  bank  of  Nature,  and  as  current  as  thofe 
payable  to  Abraham  Newland.  I  mull  get  change 
for  a  few  oaks,  for  I  want  caih  confumediy.  So, 
^Ir.  Warner! 

Enter  WARNER. 

Warner.  Your  honour  isri^ht  welcome  into  Kent. 
I  am  proud  to  fee  Sir  Charles  Cropland  on  his 
eftate  again.  I  hope  you  mean  to  flay  on  the  fpoc 
for  fome  time,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cba.  A  very  tedious  time.  Three  days, 
Mr.  Warner. 

Warner.  Ah,  good  Sir!  things  wou'd  profper 
better  if  you  honour'd  us  with  your  prefence  a  hide 
more.  1  wifh  you  lived  entirely  upon  the  eftate, 
Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cba.  Thank  you,  Warner  ; — but  modem 
men  of  fafhioa  find  it  deviliih  difficult  to  live  upon 
their  cftates. 

Warner.  The  country  about  you  fo  charming! 

Sir  Cba.  Look  ye,  Warner — I  muft  hunt  in 
Leiccfterfhire — for  that's  the  thing.  In  the  frofts, 
and  the  fpring  months,  I  muft  be  in  town,  at  the 
Clubs — for  that's  the  thing.— In  fummer,  I  muft 
be  at  the  watering  places — for  that's  the  thing, 
Now,  Warner,  under  chefc  circumftances,  how  is  it 

poffible 
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poflible  for  me  to  refide  upon  my  eftate  ?  For -my 
eftate  being  in  Kent 

Warner.  The  mod  beautiful  part  of  the  County. 

Sir  Cba.  Curfe  beauty  I  we  don'o  mind  that  in 
Leicefterfhire.  My  eftate,  I  fay,  being  in  Kent— 

Warner.  A  land  of  milk  and  honey  !— 
-  Sir  Cba.   I  hate  milk  and  honey. 

Warner.  A  land  of  fat  !— 

Sir  Cha.  Damn  your  fat ! — liftcn  to  me — my 
eftate  being  in  Kent— 

Warner.  So  woody! 

Sir  Cba.  Curfe  the  wood  !  No — that's  wrong— 
for  it's  convenient.  I  am  come  on  purpofe  to  cut  it. 

Warner.  Ah  !  I  was  afraid  fo !  Dice  on  the 
table,  and,  then,  the  axe  to  the  root !  Money  loft 
at  play,  and  then,  good  lack  !  the  foreft  groans 
for  it. 

Sir  Cba.  But  you  are  not  the  foreft,  and  why 
the  devil  do  you  groan  for  it  ? 

Warner.  I  heartily  wifh,   Sir  Charles,   you  may 
not  encumber  the  goodly  eftate,     Your  worthy . 
anceftors  had  views  tor  their  pofterity. 

Sir  Cba.  And  I  (hall  have  views  for  my  pofteri- 
ty— I  (hall  take  fpecial  care  the  trees  fha'n'c  inter- 
ce.pt  their  profpect. 


Enter  SERVANT. 


Serv.  Mr.  Ollapod,  the  apothecary,  is  in  the 
hall,  Sir  Charles,  to  inquire  after  your  health.  „ 

Sir  Cba.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  SERVANT. 

The  fellow's  a  character,  and  treats  time  as  he 
does  his  patients.  He  (hall  kill  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  me,  this  morning.  In  (hort,  Mr.  Warner, 
I  muft  have  three  thoufand  pounds  in  three  days. 
Fell  timber  to  that  amount,  immediately.  Tis  my 
peremptory  order,  Sir. 

Warner.  I  (hall  obey  you,  Sir  Charles ;  but  'tis 
with  a  heavy  heart !  Forgive  an  old  fervant  of  che 
family,  if  he  grieves  to  fee  you  forget  fome  of  the 
duties  for  which  fociety  has  a  claim  upon  you. 

Sir  Cba. 
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Sir  Cba.  What  do  you  mean  by  duties  ? 
Warner.  Duties,  Sir  Charles,  which  the  extrava- 
gant man  of  property  can  never  fulfil — Such  as  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  an  Englilh  landholder,  for 
the  honour  of  old  England ;  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  honeft  tenants;  and  to  fuccour  the  induftri- 
ous  poor,  who  naturally  look  up  to  him  for  affift- 
ance.  But  I  (hall  obey  you,  Sir  Charles.  \Exit» 
Sir  Cha.  A  tirefome  old  blockhead  !  But  where 
is  this  Ollapod  ?  His  jumble  of  phyfick  and  (hoot- 
ing may  enliven  me — And,  to  a  man  of  gallantry,. 
in  the  country,  his  intelligence  is,  by  no  means^,  un» 
interefting,  nor  his  fervices  inconvenient.  Ha! 
Ollapod ! 

Enter  OLLAPOD. 

Olla.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  . 
flave.  Hope  our  health  is  good.  Been  a  hard 
winter  here — Sore  throats  were  plenty ;  fo  were 
woodcocks.  FluQYd  four  couple,  one  morning,  in 
a  half-mile  walk,  from  our  town,  to  cure  Mrs. 
Quarles  of  a  quinfey.  Mav  coming  on  ibon,  Sir 
Charles — feafon  of  delight,  love,  and  campaigning! 
Hope  you  come  to  fojourn,  Sir  Charles.  Shouldn't 
be  always  on  the  wing — that's  being  too  flighty. 
He,  he,  he  !  Do  you  take,  good  Sir,  do  you  cake  ? 
Sir  Cba.  Oh,  yes,  I  take.  But,  by  the  cockade 
in  your  hat,  Ollapod,  you  have  added  lately,  ic 
feems,  to  your  avocations. 

Olla.  He!  he  !  yes,  Sir  Charles.  I  have,  now, 
the  honour  to  be  Cornet  in  the  Volunteer  Ailbaation 
Corps,  of  our  town.  It  fell  out  unexpected — pop, 
on  a  fuddenj  like  the  going  off  of  a  field-piece,  or 
an  alderman  in  an  apoplexy. 
Sir  Cba.  Explain. 

Olla.  Happening  to  be  at  home — rainy  day— - 
no  going  out  to  fport,  blitler,  (hoot,  nor  bleed — 
was  bufy  behind  the  counter — You  know  my  (hop, 
Sir  Charles — Galen's  head  over  the  door — new- 
gilt  him  laft  week,  by  the  bye— looks  as  trefli 
as  a  pill. 

Sir  Cba. 
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Sir  Cba.  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  no w-^ 
Proceed. 

Olla.  On  that  Head  !  he  !  he  !  he  !  That's  very 
well  ;  very  well,  indeed  !  Thank  you,  good  Sir, 
I  owe  you  one. — Churchwarden  Pofh,  of  our  town, 
being  ill  of  an  indigeftion,  from  eating  three  pounds 
of  meafly  pork,  at  a  Veftry  dinner,  I  was  making 
up  a  cathartick  for.  the  patient ;  when,  who  fhould 
ftrut  into  the  (hop,  but  Lieutenant  Grains,  the  Bi  ew, 
er — fletk  as  a  dray-horfe- — in  a  fmart  fcarlet  jacket, 
taftily  turn'd  up  with  a  rhubarb-colour'd  lapelle.  I 
confefs  his  figure  (truck  me.  I  look'd.at  him,  as  I 
was  thumping  the  mortar,  and  felt  inftantly  ino- 
culated with  a  military  ardour. 

Sir  Cba.  Inoculated !  I  hope  your  ardour  was 
of  a  favourable  fort. 

Olla.  Ha !  ha !  That's  very  well — very  well, 
indeed! — Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one. 
\Ve  firft  talk'd  of  fhooting — He  knew  my  cele- 
brity that  way,  Sir  Charles.  I  told  him,  the  day 
before,  I  had  kili'd  fix  brace  of  birds — I  thumpc 
on  at  the  mortar — We  then  talk'd  of  phyfick — I 
told  him,  the  day  before,  I  had  kili'd — loft, 
1  mean, — fix  brace  of  patients — I  thumpt  on 
at  the  mortar — eyeing  him  all  the  while  $  for  he 
look'd  devilifh  fhfhy,  to  be  fure ;  and  I  felt 
an  itching  to  belong  to  the  Corps.  The  medical, 
and  military,  both  deal  in  death,  you  know — fo, 
'twas  natural.  He  !  he  ! — Do  you  take,  good  Sir? 
do  you  take  ?  , 

Sir  Cba.  Take  ?  Oh,  nobody  can  mifs. 

Olla.  He  then  talk'd  of  the  Corps  itfelf:  faid  ic 
was  iickly  ;  and  if  a  profeiTJonJ  perfon  would  ad- 
minifter  to  the  health  of  the  Aflbciation— - dofe  the 
rnen,  and  drench  the  horfe — he  could,  perhaps,  pro- 
cure him  a  Cornetcy. 

,v/>  Cba.   Weil,  you  jump'd  at  the  offer  ? 

Olla.  Jump'd  !  I  jump'd  over  the  counter— 
kick'd  down  Churchwarden  Polh's  cathartick,  into 

the 
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the  pocket  of  Lieutenant  Grains's  fmart  fcarlet 
jacket,  taftily  turn'd  up  with  a  rhubarb-colour'd 
lapelle;  embraced  him  and  his  offer  j  and  I  am  now 
Cornet  Oliapod,  apothecary,  at  the  Galen's- head, 
of  the  AfTociation  Corps  of  Cavalry,  at  your  iervice. 
Sir  Cba.  I  wi(h  you  joy  of  your  appointment. 
You  may  now  diftil  water  for  the  (hop,  from  the  lau- 
rels you  gather  in  the  field. 

Olla.  Water  for—Oh  !  laurel  water— he  !  he  ! 
Come,  that's  very  well — very  well  indeed  !  Thank 
you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one.  Why,  I  fancy 
fame  will  follow,  when  the  poifon  of  a  fmall  mil- 
take  I  made  has  ceafcd  to  operate. 

Sir  Cba.  A  miftake  ? 

Olla.  Having  to  attend  Lady  Kitty  Carbuncle, 
on  a  grand  field-day,  1  clapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her 
Ladyfhip's  diet-drink  into  one  of  my  holders  j  in- 
tending to  proceed  to  the  patient,  after  the  exercile 
was  over — I  reach'd  the  martial  ground,  and  jal- 
lop'd — gallop'd,  I  mean — wheel'd,  and  flourifh'd, 
with  great  eclat ;  but  when  the  word  "  Fire"  was 
given,  meaning  to  pull  out  my  piftol,  in  a  hell  of 
a  hurry,  I  presented,  neck  foremoft,  the  damn'd 
diet-drink  of  Lady  Kitty  Carbuncle  ;  and  the  me- 
dicine being,  unfortunately,  fermented,  by  the  jolt- 
ing of  my  horfe,  it  forced  out  the  cork,  with  a  pro- 
digious pop,  full  in  the  face  of  my  gallant  conv 
mander. 

Sir  Cba.  But,  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  perfuits, 
how  proceeds  practice  among  the  ladies  ? 

Olla.  He !  he  !  I  Ihould  be  forry  not  to  feel  the 
pulfeof  a  pretty  woman,  now  and  then,  Sir  Charles. 
Do  you  take,  good  Sir,  do  you  take  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Any  new  faces,  fmce  I  left  the  country  ? 

Olla.  Nothing  worth  an  item — Nothing  new  ar- 
rived in  oar  town.  In  the  village,  to  be  lure,  hard 
by,  a  moft  brilliant  beauty  has  lately  given  luftre  to 
the  lodgings  of  Farmer  Harrowby. 

Sir  Cba.  Indeed!  is  fhe  come-at-able, Oliapod  ? 

O//«.  Oh  no  !  Fwll  of  honour  as  a  Corps  of  Ca. 
B  valryj 
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valry ;  tho',  plump  as  a  partridge,  and  mild  as 
cmulfion.  Mifs  Emily  Worthington,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  fay  . 

Sir  Cba.  Hey  ?  who  ?  Emily  Worthington  ! 

Olla.  With  her  father 

Sir  Cba.  An  old  officer  in  Lhe  army  ? 

Olla.  The  fame. 

Sir  Cba.  And  a  ftiff  maiden  aunt  ? 

Olla.  Stiff  as  a  ram-rod. 

Sir  Cba.  (ftnging  and  dancing.)  Tol  de  rol  lol ! 

Olla.  Blefs  me  !  he  is  feized  with  St.  Vitus's 
dance. 

Sir  Cba.  'Tis  (he,  by  Jupiter!  my  dear  Ollapod  ? 
(embracing  him). 

Olla.  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Charles !  (returning  tbc 
embrace). 

Sir  Cba.  The  very  girl  who  has  juft  flipt  thro' 
my  fingers,  in  London. 

Olla.  Oho  ! 

Sir  Cba.  You  can  ferve  me  materially,  Ollapod. 
I  know  your  good  nature,  in  a  cafe  like  this, 
and  — i — — — — 

Olla.  State,  the  fymptoms  of  the  cafe,  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Cba.  Oh,  common  enough.  Saw  her  in 
London  by  accident :  wheedled  the  old  maiden 
aunt  j  kept  out  of  the  father's  way  ;  followed  Emily 
more  than  a  month,  without  fuccefsj — and,  eight 
days  ago  fhe  vanilhed — there's  the  outline. 

Olla.  I  fee  no  matrimonial  fymptoms  in  our 
cafe,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cba.  'Sdeath  !  do  you  think  me  mad  ?  But, 
introduce  yourielf  to  the  family,  and  pave  the  way 
for  me.  Come  !  mount  your  horfe — I'll  explain 
more,  as  you  go  to  the  ftable  :— but  I  am  in  a  flame, 
in  a  fever,  tiil  I  Uear  further. 

Olla.  In  a  fever !  I'll  fend  you  phyfick  enough  to 
fill  a  baggage-waggon. 

Sir  Cba.  (afide.)  So  !  a  long  bill  as  the  price  of 
his  politenefs ! 

Olla. 
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Olla.  You  need  not  bleed ;  but  you  muft  have 
medicine. 

Sir  Cha.  If  I  mud  have  medicine,  Ollapod,  I 
fancy  I  fhall  bleed  pretcy  freely. 

Olla.  He  !  he !  Come,  that's  very  well !  very 
well  indeed  !  Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one. 
Before  dinner,  a  ftrong  dofe  of  coloquintida,  fenna, 
fcarrimony,  and  gambouge ; — 

Sir  Cba.  Oh,  damn  fcammony  and  gambouge  ! 

Olla.  At  night  a  narcotick  j — next  day,  faline 
draughts,  camphorated  julep,  and 

Sir  Cba.  Zounds !  only  go,  and  I'll  fwallow  your 
whole  (hop. 

Olla.  Galen  forbid !  'Tis  enough  to  kill  every 
cuftomer  I  have  in  the  parifh  ! — Then  we'll  throw 
in  the  bark — by  the  bye,  talking  of  bark,  Sir 
Charles,  that  Juno  of  yours  is  the  prettieft  pointer 
bitch 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  well,  (he  is  yours. 

Olla.  My  dear  Sir  Charles  !  fuch  fport,  next 
fhooting  ieafon  1 — If  I  had  but  a  double  barrell'd 
gun 

Sir  Cba.  Take  mine  that  hangs  in  the  hall. 

Olla.  My  dear  Sir  Charles  ! — Here's  a  morning's 
work  !  fenna  and  coloquintida — (afide.} 

Sir  Cba.  Well,  b'e  gone  then.   (Pitfljing  him.) 

Olla.   I'm  off —  !  Scammony  and  gambouge — • 

Fir  Cha.  Nay,  fly,  man  ! 

Olla.     I   do,   Sir   Charles—A   double  barrell'd 

gun 1   fly' — the    bark I'm  going — Juno,   thff 

bitch — a  narcotick 

Sir  Cba.  Oh,  the  devil !       (Pujhing  him  off.} 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT     II. 


SCENE  l.—tfbe  Outfide  of  Farmer  HARROWBY'J 
Houfe. 

Farmer  HARROWBV,  and  Corporal  Foss. 

FARMER. 

WE  am  not  difcourfing  about  your  matter's 
bravery,  nor  his  ablenefs,  Mr.  Corporal ;  it 
be  about:  his  goodnefs,  and  that  like. 

Fofs.  A  good  officer,  do  you  fee,  can't  help  be- 
ing a  kind-hearted  man  ;  for  one  of  his  foremoft 
duties  tells  him  to  fludy  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
people  below  him. 

Farmer.  Dang  it,  that  be  the  duty  of  our  church- 
wardens ;  but  many  poor  people  do  complain 
of  'em. 

Fcfs.  An  officer,  Mr.  Harrowby,  is  n't  a  bit  like 
a  churchwarden.  Ship  off  an  officer,  we'll  fay, 
with  his  company,  to  a  foreign  climate.  Helands^ 
and  endures  heat,  cold,  fatigue,  hunger,  third, 
ficknefs — Now  marching  over  the  burning  plain- 
now  up  to  his  knees  in  wer,  in  the  trench— Now — 
damn  it,  Farmer,  how  can  a  man  fuffer  fuch  hard- 
fhips,  with  a  parcel  of  honeft  fellows,  under  hii 
command,  and  not  learn  to  feel  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  ? 

Farmer.  Well ;  and  that  be  true,  fure !  And 
have  your  mafter,  Lieutenant  Worthington,  learnt 
this? 

Fofs.  His  honour  was  beloved  by  the  whole  regi- 
ment. When  his  wife  was  Ihot  in  his  arms,  as  fhe 
lay  in  his  tent — there  was  n'c  a  dry  eye  in  our  corps. 

Farmer.  Shot  in  his  arms !  And,  was  fhe,  though  ? 

Fofs. 
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Fofs.  I  never  like  to  think  on't,  becaufe — 
Plhaw !  (wipes  his  eyes}  I  hate  to  be  unfoldier- 
Jike — I  whimper'd  enough,  about  it,feventeen  years 
ago. 

Farmer.  Nay,  take  no  fhame,  Mr.  Corporal, 
take  no  fhame.  Honeft  tears,  upon  honeft- faces, 
am,  for  all  the  world,  like  growing  (bowers,  upon 
my  meadows — the  wet  do  raife  their  value. 

Fofs.  However,  he  had  fomething  left  toconfole 
him,  after  her  death. 

Farmer.  And  what  ware  that  ? 

Fofs.  'Twas  his  child,  Mr.  Harrowby.  Our 
Mifs  Emily  was  then  but  three  years  old.  I  have 
heard  his  honour  fay,  her  mother  had  fled  to  the 
abode  of  peace,  and  left  her  innocent  in  the  lap  of 
war. 

Farmer.  Pretty  foul !  {he  mufl  have  been  quite 
(bated  and  frightful. 

Fofs.  She  didn't  know  her  danger.  She  little 
thought,  then,  that  a  chance  ball  might  take  her 
father  too — and  leave  her  a  helplefs  orphan,  in  a 
ftrange  country. 

Farmer.  And,   if  it  had  fo  fell  out  ? 

Fofs.  Why,  then,  perhaps,  nothing  would  have 
been  left  her  but  a  poor  Corporal,  to  buckle  her  on 
his  knapfack :  but  I  would  have  ftruggled  hard 
with  fortune,  to  rake  up  a  little  pittance  for  the 
child  of  a  kind  mafter ;  whom  I  had  follow'd  thro' 
many  a  campaign,  and  fecn  fight  his  firft  battle, 
and  his  laft. 

Farmer.  Do,  give  us  your  hand,  Mr.  Corporal. 
I'll  be  (hot,  now,  if  I  could  fee  an  old  foldier  tra- 
velling by,  wi'  his  knapfack,  loaded  in  that  manner, 
and  not  call  him  in,  to  cheer  the  poor  foul,  on  his 
journey. 

Fofs.  I  thank  you  very  kindly,  Mr.  Harrowby  j  — 
but  Providence  order'd  things  otherwise:  for  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  in  iheyear  eighty-two,afew 
months  after  my  poor  miftrefs's  death,  the  burfting 
of  a  (hell,  in  the  garrifon,  crufa'd  his  honour's  arm 
B  3  almoft 
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alrnoft  to  fhivers;  and  I  got  wounded  on  the  cap  of 
rny  knee  here.  It  difabled  us,  both,  from  ever  ferv- 
ing  again. 

Farmer.  That  turn'd  out  but  a  baddifh  day's 
work,  Mr,  Corporal. 

Fofs.  It  turn'd  out  one  of  the  beft:  day's  work,  for 
an  Englifhman,  that  ever  was  feen,  Mr.  Harrowby  ; 
for,  on  that  day,  our  brave  General  Elliot  gave  the 
Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards,  as  hearty  a  drubbing,  at 
Gibraltar,  as  ever  they  had  in  their  lives.  A  true 
foldier,  Mr.  Harrowby,  would  part  with  all  his 
limbs,  and  his  life  after  them,  rather  than  Old 
England  fbould  have  loft  the  glory  of  that  day. 

Farmer.  And  how  long,  now,  might  you  lay  in 
your  wounds  and  torments,  Mr.  Corporal  ? 

Fofs.  'Twas  fome  time  before  either  of  us  could 
be  moved  :  and  when  we  could — being  unfit  for 
duty  any  longer — I  follow'd  his  honour,  with  little 
Mils  Emily,  into  America,  where  the  war  was 
newly  finifh'd  -,  for  things  are  cheap  there,  Mr. 
.Harrowby,  and  that  beft  fuits  a  Lieutenant's 
pocket. 

Farmer.  I  do  fear  it  do  indeed,  Mr.  Corporal. 

Fofs.  But  we  had  a  pretty  cottage  in  Canada, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  fhut  out 
from  all  rhe  world,  as  I  may  fay.  > 

Farmer.  Defperate  lonefome  fare,  for  foldiers, 
who  am  uird  to  be  in  a  buftle. 

Fofs.  Why,  we  foon  grew  ufed  to  it,  Mr.  Har- 
rowby •,  and  fhould  never  have  left  it,  perhaps,  if 
fomeching  hadn't  called  his  honour,  a  year  ago,  into 
England. 

farmer.  Well,  I  muft  away  about  the  farm — 
And,  do  tell  your  matter,  Mr.  Corporal — teil  him 
gently  though,  for  he  be  a  litrle  touchy- like,  J  <4o 
ice — that  it  ib  be  things  am  cheap  in  America, 
they  mayn't  be  found  a  morfel  dearer  here,  when 
a  wounded  hngiifh  foldier  do  ill  at  the  doer  of  an 
En^lilh  farmer.  \Exit. 

Entc* 
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Enter  STEPHEN. 

'Stephen,  (finging)  "  Dumbarton's  drums  bear 
bonny,  O!" — If  you  am  expofed  to  drill  I  a  bit. 
Corporal,  now  be  your  time. 

M  I'll  ftay  no  more  at  home, 

But  I'll  folkw  with  the  drum."       (Singing  ) 

Fofs.  You  are  back  early  to-day,  my  honed  lad. 
Stephen.  Yesj  1   do  love  to  be  betimes  at  pa- 
rade.    You'll  never  find  I  lad  comer,  when  men 
am  to  be  muftarded  !  I  ha'  finifhed  my  day's  work, 
outright. 

Fofs.  You  have  loft  no  time,  then. 

Stephen.  No — I  ha'  loft  a  cart  and  horfes. 

Fofs.  Loft  a  cart  and  horfes  ! 

Stephen.  Aye,  as  good  ; — for  as  I  ware  a  coming 
back,  empty-handed,  wi'  our  cart,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  prac///<?  a  little,  as  i  walk'd  by  the  fide  on't 
— fo  1  held  up  my  head — in  the  milentary  fafhion, 
you  do  know — and  began  a  marching  near  foot  fore- 
moft,  to  the  tune  of  the  Britifh  Grenadiers. 

Fofs.  Well? 

Stephen.  Dang  it !  while  I  ware  a  carrying  my 
head  up,  as  ftraight  as  a  hop-pole,  our  leading 
horfe,  blind  Argus,  drags  lean  Jolly,  wi'  the  cart 
at  his  tail,  into  a  Hough. 

Fofs.  Zounds !  fo  you  plunged  the  baggage  into 
a  morals  ? 

Stephen.  I  don't  know  what  you  do  call  a  mo- 
rafs ;  but  they  am  flicking  up  to  their  necks,  in  the 
mud,  at  the  bottom  of  Waggon-lodge  field. 

Fofs.  O  fie !  you  fhould  have  look'd  to  them 
better. 

Stephen.  Look'd  to  'em!  Why,  how  could  that 
pofiible  be,  mun  ?  when  you  teach'd  1  to  hold  up 
my  nofe  to  the  clouds,  like  a  pig  in  the  wind. 

Olla.  (without.}  Here, — Juno!  Juno!  Put 
my  pointer  into  your  ftable,  my  lad. — Thank  ye — 
if  ever  you're  ill,  I'll  phyiick  you  for  nothing. 

Stephen.  Oh,  that  be  Mr.  Ollapod,  the  potter- 
carrier. 

»  4  Enter 
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Enter  OLLAPOD,  ivitb  a  double-barrell'd gun. 

Olla.  Stephen,  how's  your  health  ?  Fine  weather 
for  the  farmers. — Corporal,  I've  heard  of  you  ; — 
charming  Spring  for  campaigning  !  —  I  am  Cornet 
Ollapod,  of  the  Galen's- head  ;  come  to  pay  my  re- 
fpedts  to  your  family.  Stephen,  hov.  's  your  father, 
and  his  hogs,  geefe,  daughter,  wire,  bullocks,  and 
ib  forth  ?  Are  the  partridges  beginning  to  lay  yet, 
Stephen  ? 

Stephen.  Am  you  come  to  fhoot  the  young  birds, 
before  they  am  hatch'd,  wi'  that  double- barreil'd 
gun,  Mr.  Ollapod  ? 

Olla.  Come,  that's  very  well !  very  well  indeed 
for  a  bumpkin  !  Thank  you,  good  Stephen,  I  owe 
you  half  a  one.  I  hope  your  mailer,  Lieutenant 
Worthingtoi/i  well, — whofe  acquaintance  I  covet. 
We  foldiers  mix  together  as  naturally  as  medicine 
in  a  mortar. 

Fofs.  Is  your  Honour  in  the  army  then  ? 

Stephen.  He  be  only  a  Coronet,  in  the  town 
corpfe. 

'Olla.  I  wilh  that  lout  had  a  lock'djaw!  Our 
Afibciationis  as  fine,  and,  I  may  fay,  without  vanity, 
will  be  as  healthy  a  Corps,  when  their  fpring  phyfick 
is  finifb'd,  as  any  regular  regiment  in  England. 

Fcfs.  Why,  your  honour,  I  have  leen  a  good 
deal  of  fervice  in  the  regular  way >  and  know  no- 
thing about  Affbciations  ;  but  1  think,  an'  pleafe 
your  honour,  if  men  take  up  arms  to  defend  their 
country,  they  deferve  to  be  thank'd,  and  refpeded 
for  it,  and  it  dcesn't  tignify  a  brais  farthing  what 
they  are  called. 

Olla.  Right — the  name's  nothing — merit's  all- 
Rhubarb's  rhubarb,  call  it  what  you  will. — Do  you 
take,  Corporal?  do  you, take? 

Fofs.  I  never  took  any  in  all  my  life,  an  pleafe 
your  Honour. 

Olla.  That's  very  well,  very  well  indeed  !  Thank 
you,  corporaS— I  owe  you  one— Now,  introduce 
me  to  the  familv. 
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Fofs.  I  can't  without  orders  ;  and  his  Honour  is 
walk'd  out. 

Olla.  That's  right  j  exercife  is  conducive  to 
health.  I'll  walk  in. 

Fofs.  Under  favour,  your  honour,  I  (land  centi- 
nel  here;  and  I  can't  let  a  ftrar.ger  pafs,  without  con- 
fuliing  the  garriibn.  If  you'll  pleafe  to  faunter 
about,  for  half  an  hour,  I  fhall  fpeak  to  our  ladies, 
and 

Olla.  Well,  do  fo — Stephen,  come  with  me 
about  the  grounds. 

Stephen.  I  don't  like  to  march  wi'  you,  Mr.  Ol- 
lapod — You  am  no  regular — Dang  me,  if  1  budge 
wi'  him,  Corporal,  without  your  word  of  com- 
mand. 

Olla.  But,  damn  it,  I'm  of  the  Cavalry. 

Stephen.  No  matter  for  that.  You  am  upon 
our  ground;  and  unhorfed — Now,  Corporal  •! 

Olla.  Well,  if  I  muft,  I 

Fofs.  March  ! 

Stephen.  Come,  pottercarrier.     Tol  de  rol. 
\Exeunt.    STEPHEN  and  OLLAPOD  at  the  fide. 
Ibe  Ctfrporal  info  the  houfe. 

SCENE  II.— A  Parlour  in    Farmer   HAR- 
ROWS Y'J  houfe. 

Mi's  LUCRETIA  MACTAB,  and  EMILY  WORTH- 
IN  GTON  dij  cover*  d,  at  a  table.  On  the  table  arc 
work-boxes,  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  &c. — EMILY 
at  work,  L.UCRETIA  Ice/king  ever  a  ftiabby  memo* 
randum-book. 

Luc.  Mifs  Emily  Worthington,  you  have 
work'd  thofe  flowers  mod  milerabiy,  child. 

Emily.  Dear,  now,  I  am  very  ioiry  for  that.  I 
was  in  hopes  they  might  have  fold  for  Ibmething,  at 
London,  that  I  might  have  furpriled  my  father  with 
the  money. 

Luc.  Sold  !  Ah,  you  have  none  of  the  proper 
pride  which  my  fide  of  the  family  Ihould  have  given 
you — But,  let  me  look  over  my  cxpences  fmce  we 

have 
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have  been  here,  {reading.)  "  To  one  week's 
"  wafhing,  and  darning,  for  the  Honourable  Mils 
*'  Lucretia  MacTab,  one  and  fevenpence." — By 
the  bye,  Mifs  Emily,  that  fprig  of  myrtle  is  thicker 
than  a  birch-broom,  and  the  white  rofe  looks  juft 
like  a  powder-puff. 

Emily.  Indeed,  I  copied  them  from  nature,  grand 
aunt. 

Luc.  Grand  f.unt !  you  know  I  hate  that  hideous 
title :  but  'tis  the  fault  of  your  wild  American 
education. 

Emily.  Nay,  there  can  be  no  fault  in  that ;  for 
my  dear  father  educated  me  himfelr,  in  our  little 
cottage,  in  Canada. 

Luc.  He  might  have  taught  you,  then,  a  little 
more  refpect  for  me,  who  am  of  the  elevated  part  of 
the  family —  "  Snuff  from  the  chandler,  a  half- 
penny," (reacting.) — You  know,  child,  1  am  your 
relation,  on  your  decealed  mother's  fide,  and  of  the 
noble  blood  of  the  Mac-Tabs. 

Emily.  Yes,  1  know  that  now :  but  my  poor 
mother  had  no  relation  on  her  fide,  when  her  father, 
Lord  Lofty,  abandon'd  her  for  marrying. 

Luc.  My  brother,  Lord  Lofty,  adtd  as  became 
his  rank.  You  wili  pleafe  to  recollect  he  was  one 
of  the  oldeft  barons  in  Scotland. 

Emily.  Was  he,  indeed!  And  you  were  born 
only  three  years  after  him,  grand  aunt ! 

Luc.  Mifs  Emily,  your  ignorance  is  greater 
than  •  (*$?*£•)  1  meant,  his  title  is  one  of 

the  mod  ancient  of  the  Barony ;  and  he  might  well 
be  offended  at  the  marriage  of  my  dectafed  niece, 
his  daughter  j  for,  you  know,  your  iather  is  a  mere 
»  but,  no  matter. 

Emily.  Indeed,  but  it  does  matter,  though.  My 
father  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  education,  and  man- 
ners ;  and  that's  a  character  as  well  dtferving  re- 
Ipeci  as  the  proudeft  Peer  of  the  realm. 

Luc.  And,  pray,  what  have  1  inlinuited  againft 
your  father  ?  On  the  contrary,  you  might  remem- 
ber 
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ber  how  handfomely  I  have  offer'd  him  my  coun- 
tenance. 

Emily.  I  remember  it  was  a  year  ago  that  you 
came,  and  faid  yon  would  live  with  us  ; — when 
your  brother,  Lord  Lofty,  died  fo  much  in  debt, 
and  left  you  ck-ftstute. 

Luc.  More  fh.une  for  him!  But,  didn't  I, 
then,  affectionately  fly  to  your  father,  and  tell  him 
I  wou'd  allow  him  the  honour  to  maintain  me  for 
the  future?  And  hav'n't  I,  notwithstanding  his 
obfcure  fituation,  and  narrow  finances,  kindly  lived 
at  the  Lieutenant's  charge,  in  the  moti  condcfcend- 
ing  way  in  the  world  ? 
Emily.  Condefcending ! 

Luc.  Yes,  Mils  Emily ;  but,  it  feem*,  by  forget- 
ting me,  you  forget  yourfelf. 

Emily.  No— indeed  1  know  my  fituation.  I 
am  a  poor  Officer's  child  :  born  in  the  lest  of  war ; 
rear'd,  afterwards,  in  the  wilds  of  America — rear'd 
by  a  kind  father,  with  more  coft  than  his  poverty 
could  well  beftow.  He  has  dropt,  in  our  retreat, 
many  and  many  a  tear  of  affection  on  me  ;  and,  as 
often  as  I  have  ieen  him  mourn  my  mother's  lofs, 
1  have  wonder'd  to  think  that  her  father,  in  fplen- 
dour,  could  be  fo  hard-hearted,  while  mine,  in 
poverty,  was  fo  kind  ! 

Luc.  Still  on  the  cruelty  of  your  mother's  rela- 
tions !  But,  would   you  be  guided   by   me,   Mifs 
Emily,   1    wou'd   make   your  fortune.     Had  you 
follow'd  my  opinion,  before  we  left  town,   relative 
to  Sir  Charles  Cropland,  as  a  huibancl. 
Emily.  Oh,  pray  don't  mention  his  name. 
Luc.  And,  why  not,  Mifs  Emily  ? 
Emily.  Becaufe  I'm  Cure  he  is  a  libertine. — The 

familiar  looks  he  gave  mv 

Luc.  Looks  1  piha  !  Sir  Charles's  are  the  man- 
ners, child,  or  our  young  men  or  hign  fafhion. 

Emily.  'Tis  a  gre.it  pity,  then,  our  young  men 
of  high  faflnon  have  fj  infulting  a  w^y  of  noticing 
lowly  virtue,  A  coxcomb  that  {tares  humble 

modcfty 
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modefty  out  of  countenance,  muft  be  a.  very  cruel 
coxcomb  j  and  'tis  a  fad  thing  for  the  heart  to  be 
unfeeling  when  the  head  is  empty  ! 

Luc.  Ha  !  another  of  your  Canada  crotchets— 
hatch'd  on  the  banks  of  St.  Lawrence;  where  foli- 
tude  fits  brooding  on  romance.  But  will  you  fol- 
low my  counfel  ? 

Emily.  In  refpec"l  to  Sir  Charles  Cropland  ?  No 
—never.  You  received  hiswifits  without  my  fa- 
ther's knowledge.  I  would  not  wed  the  worthieft 
man  without  his  confent ;  and  he  would  not  com- 
mand me  to  marry  the  weak  hi  eft,  whom  I  could  not 
cfteem. 

Luc.  Pfhaw  !  your  father's  doctrines,  child,  have 
made  him  a  beggar. 

Emily,  (with  warmth.'}  A  beggar  !  no,  madam, 
he  is  rich  enough  to  fhelter  you,  who  afperfe  him. 
Luc.  Shelter !  Ihelter,  indeed,  to  a  MacTab, 
who  affords  him  her  countenance  1  I  (hall  acquaint 
your  father,  Mifs  Emily,  with  your  rudenefs  to 
me. 

Emily.  Acquaint  him  with,  all,  madam. — Tell 
him,  when  his  daughter  hears  him  mifreprefented 

by Tell    him You    break    my    heart, 

madam — Tell  him  what  you  pleafe. 
&nter  Corporal  Foss. 

Fofs.  I  am  come,  an'  pleafe  you,  with  intelli- 
gence of What !  is  my  young  lady  a  crying  ? 

Lite.  Deliver  your  mcffage,  fellow,  and  afk  no 
queftions. 

Fofs.  An  pleafe  your  lady fhip's  honour,  when  an 
old  lolcier  fees  a  woman  in  dillrefs,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  may  take  juft  half  a  moment  to  give  her 
fome  comfort.  Mifs  Emily  ! 

Luc.  Blockhead  !  what  excufe  has  a  foldier  for 
half  a  moment's  delay  in  his  bufmefs  ? 

Fofs.  The  beft  excufe,  an  pleafe  you,  may  be  half 
a  moment's  charity.  A  kind  commander  is  loth  to 
punifli  a  poor  fellow  for  doing  what  heaven  rewardst 
What's  the  matter,  Mifs  Emily  ?  (gcing  to  her.) 

Emily. 

. 
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Emily.  'Tis  nothing,  good  Corporal — lead  me  to 
the  door  of  my  chamber.  (Corporal  is  going  with 
btr.) 

Luc.  .You  may  be  taught  your  duty  to  me  bet- 
ter, fir. 

Fofs.  I  humbly  beg  pardon  ;  but  my  firft  duty, 
in  thefe quarters,  is  to  my  mafter,  and  his  child;  I 
know  that  as  a  fervant.  My  fecond  is,  to  a  woman 
in  grief; — I  am  fure  of  that  as  a  man.  My  third 
is  to  your  ladylhip's  honour;  and  I'll  be  back  to 
perform  it,  in  as  quick  a  march  as  a  cripple  can 
make  of  it.  Come,  Mifs  Emily,  come! 

[£#/'/,  leading  EMILY. 

Luc.  Provoking!   a  ftupid,  technical,  old • 

But  what  can  a  woman  of  birth  expect — when  the 
ducks  waddle  into  her  drawing-room,  and  her 
groom  of  the  chambers  is  a  lame  foldier  of  foot  I 

Re-enter  Foss. 

Fofs.  There  is  one  Mr.  Ollapod  at  the  gate,  an* 
pleafe  your  ladyfhip's  honour,  come  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
the  family. 

Luc.  Ollapod  ?    What  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Fofs.  He  fays  he's  a  Cornet  in  the  Galen's  head. 
'Tis  the  firft  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  Corps. 

Luc.  Ha, — fome  new- railed  regiment.  Shew 
the  gentleman  in.  [Exit  Foss. 

The  country,  then,  has  heard  of  my  arrival,  at 
laft.  A  woman  of  condition,  in  a  family,  can  never 
long  conceal  her  retreat.  Ollapod  !  that  founds 
like  an  ancient  name.  If  i  am  noc  miftaken,  he  is 
nobly  defcended. 

Enter  OLLAPOD. 

OUa.  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  paying  my 
refpefts.  Sweet  fpot,  here,  among  the  cows  ;— . 
good  for  confumptions  —  Charming  woods  here- 
abouts— PheafantS'  flourifh — fo  do  agues — Sorry 
not  to  fee  the  good  Lieutenant — admire  his  room, 
hope,  foon,  to  have  his  company.  Do  you  take, 
good  madam,  do  you  take  ? 

3  Luc. 
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Life.  I  beg,  Sir,  you  will  be  feared. 

Olla.  Oh,  dear  madam  !  (fitting  down}  A 
charming  chair  to  bleed  in  !  ( /ifide.} 

Luc.  I  am  forry  Mr.  Worthington  is  not  at 
home,  to  receive  you,  Sir. 

Olla.  You  are  a  relation  of  the  Lieutenant, 
madam  ? 

Luc.  I !  only  by  his  marriage,  I  aflure  you,  Sir. 
Aiint  to  his  deceafed  wife  :  but  I  am  not  furprifed 
at  your  queftion.  My  friends,  in  town,  would  won- 
der to  fee  the  Honourable  Mifs  Lucretia  MacTab, 
filter  to  the  late  Lord  Lofty,  cooped  up  in  a  farm 
houfe. 

Olla.  (4fide.)  The  Honourable  !  humph  !  a  bit 
of  quality  tumbled  into  decay — The  fitter  of  a 
dead  Peer  in  a  pig- ft  ye  ! 

Luc.  You  are  of  the  military,  I  am  inform'd, 
Sir. 

Olla.  He  !  he  !  yes,  madam.  Cornet  Ollapod, 
of  our  Volunteers — a  fine  healthy  troop— -ready  to 
give  the  enemy  a  dofe,  whenever  they  dare  to 
attack  us. 

Luc.  I  was  always  prodigioufly  partial  to  the 
military.  My  great  grandfather,  Marmaduke, 
Baron  Lofty,  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlboroughj  that  famous  general  of 
his  age. 

Olla.  Marlborpugh  was  a  hero  •  of  a  ma/i, 
madam  ;  a>;d  li^cd  at  \Voodftock — a  fweet  fporting 
country ;  where  Rolamond  periih'd  by  poiion— 
Aiienick,  as  likely  as  a;;y  thing. 

Luf.-And  have  you  fervcd  much,  Mr.  Ollapod  ? 

Olla.  He  !  he  !  Yes,  Madam — i'erved  all  the  no- 
bility, and  gentry,  for  five  miles  round. 

Luc.  Sir! 

Oils.  And  (hall  be  happy  to  ferve  the  good  Lieu- 
Tenant,  and  his  family.  {Bowing,} 

Luc.  We  (hall  be  proud  of  your  acquaintance* 
Sir.  A  gentleman  of  the  Army  is  always  an  acqui- 
iuion,  among  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  che  coun- 
try/ 
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try ;  where  every  (heepifh  Squire  has  the  air  of  an 
apothecary. 

Olla  Madam  !  An  apothe— —  Zouns  ! — hum! 

— He  !  he!  I  —  You  muft  know,  I  I  deal  a 

little  in  Galenicals,  myfelf  (Jheepijhly}. 

Luc.  Galenicals  !  Oh,  they  are  for  operations, 
I  fuppofe,  among  the  military. 

Olla.  Operations  !  He  !  he  !  Come,  that's  very 
well,  very  well  indeed !  Thank  you,  good  Madam, 
I  owe  you  one.  Galenicals,  Madam,  are  medi- 
cines. 

Luc.  Medicines  ! 

Olla.  Yes,  phyfick :  buckthorn,  fenna,  and  fo 
forth. 

Luc.  (rifag.}  Why,  then,  you  are  an  apothe- 
cary ! 

Olla.  (rifing  too,  and  lowing.)  And  man -mid- 
wife, at  your  iervice,  Madam. 

Luc.  At  my  iervice,  indeed  ! 

Olla.  Yes,  Madam!  Cornet  Ollapod,  atthegih 
Galen's  head,  of  the  volunteer  A  flbciation  Corps  of 
Cavalry — As  ready  for  the  foe,  as  a  cuftomer :  al- 
ways willing  to  charge  them  both — Do  you  take, 
good  Madam,  dp  you  take  ? 

Luc.  And  has  the  Honourable  Mifs  Lucretia 
MacTab  been  talking,  all  this  while,  to  a  petty 
dealer  in  drugs  ? 

Olla.  Drugs  !  dam'me,  fhe  turns  up  her  ho- 
nourable nolc,  as  if  fhe  was  going  ro  fwaliow  them  ! 
I^o  man  more  refpecied  lhan  myfclf,  Madam. 
Courted  bvthc  Corps,  idolized  by  invalids;  and  tor 
a  fhot — afk  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Luc.  Is  Sir  Charles  Cropland  a  friend  of  yours, 
Sir? 

Qlla.  Intimate.  He  doesn't  make  wry  faces  at 
phyfick,  whatever  others  may  do,  Madam.  This 
village  flanks  the  intrenchmems  of  his  park — full 
of  fine  fat  vcnifon  j  which  is  as  light  a  food  for  di- 
geftion  as . 

Luc.  But  he  is  never  on  his  eftate  here,  I  am  told. 

Olla. 
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OUa.  He  quarters  there  at  this  moment. 

Luc.  Blefs  me! — Has  Sir  Charles,  then          .  ? 

OUa.  Told  me  all — your  accidental  meeting  in 
the  metropolis,  and  his  vifits  when  the  Lieutenant 
was  cut. 

Luc.  Oh,  fliocking  !  I  declare  I  (hall  faint. 

O/la.  Faint !  never  mind  that,  with  a  medical 
man-  in  the  room— I  can  bring  ynu  about,  in  a 
twinkling. 

Luc.  And,  what  has  Sir  Charles  Cropland  pre- 
formed to  advance  about  me  ? 

OUa.  Oh,  nothing  derogatory.  Refpeclful  as  a 
duck-legg'd  drummer  to  a  commander  in  chief. 

Luc.  I  have  only  proceeded,  in  this  aifair,  from 
the  pureft  motives  -y  and  in  a  mode  becoming  a 
MacTab. 

Olla.  None  dare  to  doubt  it. 

Luc.  And,  if  Sir  Charles  has  dropt  in,  to  a  di(h  of 
tea,  with  myfclf  and  Emily,  in  London,  when  the 
Lieutenant  was  out,  I  fee  no  harm  in  it. 

Olla.  Nor  I,  neither : —except  that  tea  (hakes 
the  nervous  fyftem  to  (hatters.  But,  to  the  point; 
the  Baronet's  my  bofom  friend — Having  heard  you 
were  here,  "  Ollapod,"  fays  he,  fqueezing  my  hand 
in  his  own,  which  had  ftrong  fymptoms  of  fever., 
**  Ollapod,"  fays  he,  "  you  are  a  military  man,  and 
may  be  Crufted." — "  I'm  a  Cornet,"  fays  I,  "and 
cioie  as  a  pill-box" — "  Ply,  then,  to  Mifs  Lucretia 
Mac  Tab,  that  honourable  picture  of  prudence"— - 

Luc.  He  !  he  !  did  Sir  Charles  fay  that  ? 

Olla.  (afide.)  How  thefe  tabbies  love  to  be 
toaded  ! 

Luc.  In  fhorr,  Sir  Charles,  I  perceive,  has  ap- 
pointed you  his  emiffary;  to  confuic  with  me,  when 
he  may  have  an  interview. 

Olla.  Madam,  you  are  the  (harped  (hot  at  the 
truth  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And,  now  we  are  in 
confultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Mils 
Emily,  by  the  old  elms,  at  the  back  of  the  village, 
this  evening  ? 

Luc. 
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Luc.  Why,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  fleps  which 
tnay  promote  Emily's  future  welfare. 

Olla.  Take  fteps !  what,  in  a  walk  ?  He  !  he  1 
come,  that's  very  well,  very  wfell  indeed  !  Thank 
you,  good  Madam  j  I  owe  you  one.  I  (hall  com- 
municate to  my  friend,  with  due  defpatch.  Com- 
mand Cornet  Ollapod,  on  all  occafions  ;  and  what- 
ever the  gilt  Galen's-head  can  produce  • 

Lvt.  "(cur  tf eying.)  Oh,  Sir  ! 

Olla.  By  the  bye,  I  have  lorrie  double  diftill'd 
lavender  water,  much  admired  in  our  Corps.  Per- 
mit me  to  fend  a  pint  bottle,  by  way  of  prefent. 

Luc.  Dear  Sir,  I  fhall  rob  you. 

Olla.  Quite  the  contrary  :  — For  I'll  fet  it  down 
to  Sir  Charles  as  a  quart,  (afide.)  Madam,  your 
flave.  You  have  prefcribcd  for  our  patient  like  an 
able-phyfician — Not  a  ftep. 

Luc.'  Nay,  I  infill 

Olla.  Then  I  muft  follow  in  the  rear.  The 
phyfician  always  before  the  apothecary. 

Luc.  Apothecary  !  Sir,  in  this  bufmefs,  I  look 
upon  ycu  as  a  general  officer. 

Ollfi.  Do  you  ?  Thank  you,  good  Ma'am  :  I 
owe  you  one.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT     III. 


SCENE    I. — An  apartment  in   Sir   ROBERT 
BRAMBLE'.?  ' 


Sir  ROBERT  BRAMBLE,  and  HUMPHREY  DOBBINS. 
" 

Sir  ROBERT. 

I  TELL  you  what,  Humphrey  Dobbins ;  there 
isn't  a  fyllable  pf  fenfe  in  all  you  have  been  fay- 
ing. But,  I  fuppofe  you  will  maintain  that  there  is. 

Dob.  Yes. 

Sir  Rob.  Yes !  is  that  the  way  you  talk  to  me, 
you  old  boar  ?  What's  my  name  ? 

Dob.   Robert  Bramble. 

Sir  Rob.  A'n't  I  a  Baronet?  Sir  Robert  Bramble, 
of  Blackberry  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Kent  ?  'Tis 
time  you  Ihould  know  it ;  for  you  have  been  my 
clumfy,  two  fitted  valet  de  chambre,  thefe  thirty 
years — Can  you  deny  that  ? 

Dob.  Humph  ! 

Sir  Rob.  Humph  !  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 
by  humph  ?  Open  the  rutty  door  of  your  mouth, 
and  make  your  ugly  voice  walk  out  of  it.  Why 
don't  you  anfwer  my  queftion  ? 

Dob.  Becaufe,  if  I  contradicted  you  there,  I 
fhould  tell  a  lie  j  and,  whenever  I  agree  with  you, 
you  are  fure  to  fall  out. 

Sir  Rob.  Humphrey  Dobbins — I  have  been  fo 
long  endeavouring  to  t>eat  a  few  brains  into  your 

nte,  that  all  your  hair  has  tumbled  off  it,  before 
ran  carry  my  point. 

Dob.  What  then  ?  Our  Parfon  fays,  my  head  is 
an  emblem  of  both  our  honours. 

Sir  Rob. 
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Sir  Rolf.  Aye,  becaufe  honours,  like  your  head, 
are  apt  to  he  empty. 

Dob.  No  ; — but  if  a  fervant  has  grown  bald  un- 
der his  matter's  nofe,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  ho- 
nefty  on  one  fide,  and  regard  for  it  on  t'other. 

Sir  Rob.  Why,  to  be  fure,  old  Humphrey,  you 

are  as  honed  a .     Pfha  !  the  parfon  means 

to  palaver  usj — but,   to  return  to  my  pofuion, — 
I  tell  you  I  don't  like  your  flat  contradiction. 

Dob.  Yes,  you  do. 

Sir  Rob.  I  tell  you  I  don't.  I  only  love  to  hear 
men's  arguments,  and  I  hate  their  flummery. 

Dob.  What  do  you  call  flummery  ? 

Sir  Rob.  Flattery,  you  blockhead  !  A  difh  too 
Often  ferved  up,  by  paltry  poor  men,  to  paltry  rich 
ones. 

Dob.  I  never  ferve  it  up  to  you. 

Sir  Rob.  No,  I'll  be  fworn.  You  give  me.  a  difh 
of  a  different  defcripiion. 

J3ob.  Umph  !  what  is  it  ? 

Sir  Rob.  Sour  krout,  you  old  crab. 

Deb.  I  have  held  you  a  (tout  tug  at  argument, 
this  many  a  year. 

Sir  Rob.  And  yet  I  could  never  teach  you  a 
fyllogifm.  Now,  mind  ;  when  a  poor  man  affcnts 
to  what  a  rich  man  lays,  I  fufpe<5t  he  means  to  flat- 
ter him.  Now  I  am  rich,  and  hate  flattery — Ergo, 
when  a  poor  man  fubfcribes  to  my  opinion,  I  hate 
him. 

Dob.  That's  wrong. 

Sir  Rob.  Very  well — Negatur.  Naw  prove  it. 

Dob.  Put  the  cafe  fo,  then — I  am  a  poor 
man  . 

Sir  Rob.  You  lie,  you  fcoundrel  !  You  know 
you  lhall  never  wan:  while  I  have  a  (hilling. 

Dob.  Blefs  you ! 
.    Sir  Rob.  Pftiaw  !  proceed. 

Dob.  Well,  then,  I  am  a  poor 1  muft  be  a 

poor  man,  now,  or  I  (hall  never  get  on. 

Sir  Rob,  Well,  get  on.    Be  a  poor  man. 
c  2 
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Dob.  I  am  a  poor  man  ;  and  I  argue  with  yoir, 
and  convince  you  you  are  wrong — then  you  call 
yourfelf  a  blockhead,  and  I  am  of  your  opinion : 
Now,  that's  no  flattery. 

Sir  Rob.  Why,  no  :— but,  when  a  man's  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  me,  he  puts  an  end  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  that  puts  an  end  to  conversation : — So, 
I  hate  him  for  that.  But  where's,  my  nephew, 
Frederick  ? 

Dob.  Been  out  thefe  two  hours. 

Sir  Rob.  An  undutiful  cub  !  —Only  arrived  from 
Ruffia  lad  night  $  and,  though  I  told  him  to  (lay  at 
home,  till  I  rofe,  he's  feampering  over  the  fields, 
like  a  Calmuc  Tartar. 

Dob.  He's  a  fine  fellow. 

Sif  Rob.  Fie  hat  a  touch  of  our  family.  Don't 
you«think  he's  a  little  like  me,  Humphrey  ? 

Dob.  Blefs  you,  not  a  bit.  You  are  as  ugly  an 
old  man  as  ever  I  clapt  my  eyes  on. 

Sir  Rob.  Now,  that's  damn'd  impudent !  But 
there's  no  flattery  in  it;  and  it  keeps  up  the  inde- 
pendence of  argument.  His  father,  my  brother, 
Job,  is  of  as  tame  a  fpirit  I  Humphrey,  you  re- 
member my  brother  Job  ? 

Dob.  Yes  ;  you  drove  him  to  Ruflia,  fivc-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 

Sir  Rob.  I  drove  him  !  (angrily.} 

Dob.  Yes,  you  did — You  wou'd  never  let  him 
be  a.t  peace,  in  the  way  of  argument. 

Sir  Rob.  At  peace !  Zounds  !  he  would  never 
go  to  war. 

Dob.  He  had  the  merit  to  be  calm. 

Sfr  Rob.  So  h-as  a  duck -pond.  He  was  a 
bit  of  ftill  life ;  a  chip ;  weak  water-gruel  j  a 
tame  rabbit,  boiPd  to  rags,  without  fauce  or  fait, 
He  received  men's  arguments  with  his  mouth 
open,  like  a  poor's-box  gaping  for  halfpence ;  and, 
good  or  bad,  he  fwallow'd  them  all,  without 
any  refiftance.  We  cou'dn't  difagree,  and  fo  we 
parted. 
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Dob.  And,  the  poor  meek  gentleman  went  to 
Hufiia,  for  a  quiet  life. 

Sir  Rolf.  A  quiet  life  !  Why,  he  married  the 
moment  he  got  there.  Tack'd  himfelf  to  the  fhrew 
relict  of  a  Ruffian  merchant ;  and  continued  a  fpecu- 
tation  with  her,  in  furs,  flax,  pot-alhes,  tallow, 
linen,  and  leather.  And,  what's  the  confequence  ? 
thirteen  months  ago,  he  broke. 

Dob.  Poor  foul !  his  wife  fhould  have  followed 
the  bufmefs  for  him. 

Sir  Rob.    I  fancy  fhe  did  follow  it;  for  (he  died 
juft  as  it  went  to  the  devil.  And,  now,  this  madcap, 
Frederick,  is  fent  over  to  me  for  protection.    Poor 
Job  !  now  he's  in  diftrefs,  I  muftn't  neglect  his  fon. 
FREDERICK  is  heard,  finging,  without. 
Dob.  Here  comes  his  fon — That's  Mr.  Frede- 
rick. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  Ah,  my  dear  uncle !  good  morning.  Your 
park  is  nothing  but  beauty. 

Sir  Rcb.  Who  bid  you  caper  over  my  beauty  ? 
I  told  you  to  ftay  in  doors,  till  I  got  up. 

Fred.  Eh  ?  Egad  fo  you  did !  I  had  as  intirely 
forgot  it,  as  • 

Sir  Rob.  And,  pray,  what  made  you  forget  it  ? 
Fred.  The  fun. 

Sir  Rob.  The  fun  !  He's  mad.  You  mean  the 
mooD,  I  believe. 

Fred.  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  you  don't  know  the  ef- 
fect of  a  fine  Spring- morning  upon  a  young  fellow 
juft  arrived  from  Ruflia.  The  day  look'd  bright; 
crees  budding ;  birds  finging ;  the  park  was  gay  j 
Ib,  egad,  I  took  a  hop,  ftep,  and  a  jump,  out  of 
your  old  balcony  j  made  your  deer  fly  before  me 
like  the  wind  ;  and  chafed  them  all  round  the  park, 
to  get  an  appetite,  while  you  were  fnoring  in  bed, 
uncle. 

Sir  Rob.  All  !  fo,  the  effect  of  Englifh  fun,  upon 
a  young  Ruffian,  is  to  make  him  jump  out  of  a 
balcony,  and  worry  my  deer. 

c  3  Fred. 
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Fred.  I  confefs  it  had  that  influence  upon  me. 

Sir  Rob.  You  had  better  be  influenced  by  a  rich 
old  uncle  •,  unlefs  you  think  the  fun  likely  to  leave 
you  a  fat  legacy. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  hate  fat  legacies. 

Sir  Rob.  Sir,  that's  mighty  fingular.  They  are 
pretty  folid  tokens  of  kindnefs,  at  leaft. 

Fred.  Very  melancholy  tokens,  uncle — They 
are  the  pofthumous  defpatches  Affection  fends  to 
Gratitude,  to  inform  us  we  have  loft  a  generous 
friend. 

Sir  Rob.  How  charmingly  the  dog  argues  ! 

Fred.  But,  I  own  my  fpirits  ran  away  with  me, 
this  morning.  I  will  obey  you  better  in  future; 
for  they  tell  me  you  are  a  very  worthy,  good  fort 
of  old  gentleman. 

Sir  Rob.  Now,  who  had  the  familiar  impudence 
to  tell  you  that  ? 

Fred.  Old  Rufty,  there. 

Sir  Rob.  Why,  Humphrey,  you  didn't  ? 

Dob.  Yes,  but  I  did,  tho'.' 

Fred.  Yes,  he  did  i  and,  on  that  fcore  I  (hall  be 
anxious  to  fhew  you  obedience  :  fr.-.-j  Jris  as  meri- 
torious to  attempt  (baring  in  a  good  .nan's  heart, 
as  it  is  paltry  to  have  defigns  upon  a  rich  man's 
money.  A  noble  nature  aims  its  attentions  full 
'breaft  high,  uncle ;  a  mean  mind  levels  its  dirty 
affiduities  at  the  pocket. 

Sir  Rob.  (embracing  kirn)  Jump  out  of  every 
window  I  have  in  my  houie  !  Hunt  my  deer  into 
high  fevers,  my  fine  fellow  !  ay,  damn  it!  th-.;  is 
fpunk,  and  plain  fpeaking  !  Give  me  a  man,  who 
is  always  plumping  his  diffent  to  my  do&rines, 
fmack  in  my  teeth. 

Fred.  I  difagree  with  you  there,  uncle. 

Dob.  So  do  I. 

Fred.  You  !  you  forward  puppy  !  If  you  were 
net  fo  old,  I'd  knock  you  down. 

Sir  Rcb.  I'll  knock  you  down,  if  you  do.  I 
9  won't 
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won't  have  my  fervahts  thump'd  into  dumb  flat- 
tery. I  won't  let  you  teach  sem  to  make  Silence  a 
toad-eater. 

Dob.  Come,  you're  ruffled — Let's  go  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  morning 

Sir  Rob.  Damn  the  bufmefs  of  the  morning ! 
Don't  you  fee  we  are  engaged  in  difcuffion  ?  I  hate 
the  bufinefs  of  the  morning, 

Dob.  No,  you  don'r. 

Sir  Rob.  And  why  not  ? 

Dob.  Becaufe  'tis  Charity. 

Sir  Rob.  Plhaw  !  damn  it —  !  well — we  muftn't 
neglect  bufinefs — If  there  be  any  diftrefTcs  in  the 
parifh,  read  the  morning  lift,  Humphrey. 

Dob.  (reading.)  Jonathan  Huggins,  of  Muck 
Mead,  is  put  into  prifon. 

Sir  Rob.  Why,  'twas  but  laft  week  Gripe,  the 
attorney,  recover'd  two  cottages  for  him,  by  law, 
worth  fixty  pounds. 

Dob.  And  charged  a  hundred  and  ten,  for  his 
trouble  : — So,  feized  the  cottages,  for  part  of  his 
bill,  and  threw  Jonathan  in  jail,  for  the  remainder. 

Sir  Rob.  A  harpy  !  I  rnuft  relieve  the  poor  fel- 
low's diftrefs. 

Fred.  And  1  muft  kick  his  attorney.    . 

Dob.  The  Curate's  horfe  is  dead. 

Sir  Rob.  Plhaw !  there's  no  diftrefs  in  that. 

Hob.  Yes,  there  is — to  a  man  who  muft  go 
twenty  miles,  every  Sunday,  to  preach  three  fer- 
mons,  for  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

Sir  Rob.  Why  won't  Punmock,  the  vicar,  give 
him  another  nag  ? 

Dob.  Becaufe  'tis  cheaper  to  get  another  curate, 
ready  mounted. 

Sir  Rob.  What's  the  name  of  the  black  pad  I 
purchased,  laft  Tuefday,  at  Tunbridge  ? 

Dob.  Belzebub. 

Sir  Rob.  Send  Belzebub  to  the  Curate,  and  tell 
him  to  work  him,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

c  4  Fred. 
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Fred.  And,  if  you  haw:  a  tumble-down  tit,  fend 
him  to  the  vicar,  to  give  him.  a  chance  of  breaking 
'his  neck. 

Sir  Rob.  "What  elfe  ? 

Dob.  Somewhat  out  of  the  common.  There's 
one  Lieutenant  Worthington,  a  difabled  officer,  and 
a  widower,  come  tp  lodge  at  Farmer  Harrowby's, 
in  the  village.  He's  plaguy  poor  indeed,  it  feems  ; 
but  more  proud  than  poor,  and  more  honeft  than 
proud. 

Fred.  That  founds  like  a  noble  character ! 

Sir  Rob.  And  fo,  he  fends  to  me  for  afiifrance  I 

Del.  He'd  fee  you  hang'd  firft.  Harrowby  fays, 
he'd  (ooner  die  than  afk  any  man  for  a  (hilling. 
There's  his  daughter,  and  his  dead  wife's  aunt,  and 
an  old  corporal,  that  has  ferved  in  the  wars  with 
him — he  keeps  them  nil  upon  his  half-pay. 

Sir  Rob.  Starves  them  all,  I  am  afraid,  Hum- 
phrey. 

Ffed.  (going.)  Uncle,  good  morning ! 

Sir  Rob.  Where  the  devil  are  you  running, 
now  ? 

Fred.  To  talk  to  Lieutenant  Worthington. 

Sir  Rob.  And,  what  may  you  be  going  to  fay  to 
him  ? 

Fred.  I  can't  tell  till  I  encounter  him  ;  and  then, 
uncle,  when  I  have  an  old  gentleman  by  the  hand, 
who  is  difabled  in  his  country's  feyvice,  and  ftr'ug- 
gling  to  fupport  his  motherlefs  child,  a  poor'rela- 
tion,  and  a  faithful  fervant,  in  honourable  indigence, 
•— impulfe  will  fupply  me  with  words,  to  exprefs 
my  fenttments.  (hurrying  away.) 

Sir  Re  b;  Scop,  you  rogue!  1  muft  be  before 
you,  in  this  buhnefs. 

Fred.  That  depends  upon  who  can  run  failed. 
So,  ftart  fair,  ur.cie  !  and  here  goes  !  (Runs  out.) 

Sir  Rolf.  Scop!  Why,  Frederick!' — A  jacka- 
napes ! — To  take  my  department  out  of  my  hands  ! 
I'll  difmherit  the  dog  for  his  afiurance. 

Dob. 
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Dob.  No,  you  won't. 

Sir  Rob.  Won't  I  ?  dam'me,  if  I But 

we'll  argue  that  point  as  we  go.  Come  along, 
Humphrey !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  The  front  of  Farmer  HARROWBY'J 
hou/e. 

Corporal  Foss    crojjlng  the  Stage,    STEPHEN 
following  him. 

Stephen,  (calling.)  Hollo  !  I  fay,  Mr.  Corporal ! 

Fofs.   Ah  !   Maner  Stephen  !  is  it  you  ? 

Stephen.  What  do  you  think  I  ha*  been  about? 

Fofs.  Getting  the  cart  and  horfes  out  of  the 
mud,  1  fuppofe. 

Stephen.  No,  feyther's  head  man  be  gone  to 
dextricate  the  cattle  :  but  you  was  telling  I,  t'other 
day,  you  do  know,  about  a  fpringing  up  of  a  mine  ; 
which  be  done  by  a  man,  they  do  call  a  pye  on  an 
ear. 

Ffffs.  A  Pioneer  is  our  name  for  it,  my  honeft  lad. 
Aye,  I  have  fecn  fome  of  that  work,  in  my  day, 
mafter  Stephen  !  If  we  could  get  but  a  little  fpot 
of  ground,  now,  with  a  bit  of  a  good-for-nothing 
building  upon  it 

Stephen.  I  ha*  found  out  juft  fuch  a  pleace,  Mr. 
Corporal. 

Fofs.  Then  I'll  fhew  you  the  whole  procefs. 

Stephen.  I  ha*  done  the  whole  progrefs,  myfelf. 

Fofs.  Have  you  ? 

Stephen.  You  do  know  feyther's  pig-dye  ? 

Fofs.  Yes ; — it  (lands  on  the  edge  of  the  dry 
<Jitch,  at  the  back  of  the  houfe. 

Stephen.  That's  where  it  did  ufe  to  (land,  furc 
enow — But  1  ha*  blow'd  it  up  wi*  gunpowder. 

Fofs.    The  devil  you  have!  and  how? 

Stephen.  All  according  to  rule,  mun; — jufl  as 
you  laid  it  down.  I  bored  a  hole  under  the  diich, 
wi'  the  peel  of  our  oven  •,  and  then  I  laid  in  my 
^umbuftibles. 

Fofs. 
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,      Fofs.  \Vell  ? 

Stephen,  Why,  I  clapt  the  kitchen  poker  to'un, 
red  hot  j  and  it  ail  went,  up  wi'  a  defperate  com- 
plofion,  juft  as  you  ckftroy'd  that  outlandifli  but- 
tery. 

Fofs.  Blcfs  us,  matter  Stephen !  then  vou  have 
ruin'd  the  town,  in  cold  blood,  and  kili'd  all  the 
inhabitants. 

Stephen.  No ;  the  inhabitants  nm  lying  in  the 
ditch,  as  pert  as  daifies — only  the  little  pigs  am 
finged  quire  bald,  and  the  ould  white  ipw  be  as 
black  as  the  devil. 


Enter  MARY. 
Mary.  Brother  Stephen  !    Come  here,  brother 


Stephen.     Feyther  do   vow   vengeance  again  ye 


If  you  do>  go  on  o*  this  fafhion,  what  will  the  neigh- 
bours call  ve/  Stephen  ? 

Stephen.  Call  me?  why,  a  perfpiring  young 
hero,  of  five  foot  fix  incjies,  willing  to  mortalize 
himfelf,  in  the  field  of  March. 

WORTHINGTON  crojfes  the  ftage,  and  goes  into  the 
boufe. 

Fofs.  There — hii  honour  is  come  home — I  muft 
go  in  for  orders. 

Mary.  Oh,  Mr.  Corporal,  Joe  Shambles,  the 
butcher's  boyJ  ha'  brought  this  from  our  town,  for 
your  matter.  (Giving  a  letter.} 

Fcfs.  One  letter,  is  this  all  he  left  for  us,  my 
pretty  maid  ? 

Mary.  No  ;  he  left  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Fcfs.  Oh.     (Gees  in.) 

Stephen.  How  (lately  Mr.  Corporal  do  march, 
furely  !  he  be  as  upright  as  our  gander.  Corr.e, 
Mary  !  afore  feythtr  do  come  home,  lets  you  and 
I  go  waft)  the  gunpowder  pigs. 

Mary.  How,  Stephen  ? 

Stephen.  We'll  go  to  the  dairy,  and  chuck  'em 
into  the  miik  pails. 

(Price  izitbcui.)    Stephen  ! 

Stephen. 
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Stephen.  Wauns !  there  be  fcyther !  Run,  Mary, 
run !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  rhe Parlour,  in  HARROWBY'S Hou/e. 

£#/<?rWoRTHiNGTON  and  the  CORPORAL. 

Worth.  Where  are  the  ladies,  Corporal  ? 

Fo/s.  They  are  gone  to  take  a  walk,  an*  pleafe 
your  honour. 

Worth.  Oh. — (fining  down.)—* Mine  has  fome- 
what  fatigued  me 

Fofs.  Under  favour,!  think  your  honour  takes  too 
much  exercife — it  always  brings  on  the  torment  in 
your  wound  again. 

Worth.  You  buftle  about  for  me,  more  than  I 
could  wifh,  Corporal.  You  got  your  wound  in  an 
ug  .  place,  you  know. 

Fo/s.  I  got  it  at  Gibraltar  ;  the  fame  ugly  place 
with  your  honour — That  curfed  fiiell  (truck  us  both 
together. 

Worth.  I  remember  it  did,  Corporal.  (Jighing.') 

Fofs.  And,  when  I  lay  on  the  ground,  and  your 
honours  left-arm  was  fo  terribly  wounded,  you 
ftretch'd  out  your  right,  to  help  me. 

Worth.  1  don't  remember  that,  Corporal. 

Fofs.  (warmly.}  Don't  you  ?  but  I  do — and  I 
wifh  1  may  be  damn'd  if  ever  I  forget  it. 

Worth.  Well,  well — do  not  let  us  fwear  about 
it,  Corporal. 

Fo/s.  I  hate  fwearing,  your  honour,  as  much  as 
qur  Chaplain  loved  brandy  ;  but  when  a  man's 
heart's  too  full,  I  fancy,  fomehow,  there's  an  oath 
at  the  top  on't ;  and  when  that  pops  out,  he'seafy. 
Ah  !  we  had  wa; rn  work  that  day,  your  honour  ! 

Worth.  We  had,  indeed,  Corporal. 

Fofs.  There  was  Crillon's  batteries,  and  four 
thouland  men  behind  us  at  land. 

Worth.  Moreno,  with  his  Fleet,  before  us  at  fea. 

Fofs.  At  ten,  in  the  morning,  the  Spanifh  Ad- 
miral began  his  cannonade. 

Worth.  Our  tottery  from  the  King's  baftion 
epen'd  directly. 

Fofs. 
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Fofs.  Red-hot  fhot  poured  from  the  garrifon, 

Worth.  Cannons  roar ! 

Fofs.  Mortars  and  howitzers  ! 

Worth.  The  enemy's  fhipping  in  flames ! 

Fofs.  Fire  again  ! 

Worth.  They  burn ! 

Fofs.  They  blow  up  ! 

Worth.  They  fink  ! 

Fofs.  Victory  !  Old  England  for  ever,  your 
honour !  Huzza  ! 

Worth.  Aye,  Corporal;  againft  the  world  in  arms, 
Old  England  for  ever ! 

Both.  Huzza ! 

Fofs.  (after  a  paufe>  gravely.}  We  have  no  limbs 
to  help  our  country,  now.  We  fhall  never  fight  for 
Old  England  again,  your  honour. 

Worth,  (mournfully.)  No,  Corporal ;  'tis  im- 
poflible ! 

Fofs.  But  our  hearts  are  for  our  country  dill. 
Tho*  your  honour  has  only  half- pay,  and  I  am  but 
an  out-pen fioner  of  Chelfea. 

Worth.  We  have  no  right  to  complain,  Corporal, 
National  bounty,  beyond  its  limits,  would  be  na- 
tional wafte;  and  'tis  impoffible  to  provide  fump- 
tuoufly  for  all. 

Fofs.  That's  true,  your  honour.  Every  hero,  that 
lofes  his  life,  in  the  field,  mud  not  expect  a  marve} 
monument. 

Worth.  'Tis  of  little  import,  Corporal — A  gal- 
lant Soldier's  memory  will  flourifh,  though  humble 
turf  be  ofier-bound  upon  h;s  grave.  The  tears  of 
his  Country  will  moiiten  it ;  and  vigorous  laurel 
iprout  among  the  cyprefs  that  fliaJo^s  his  remains. 
But  'tis  a  bitter  thought,  when  we  muft  depart,  to 
leave,  unprotected,  the  few  who  are  joined  with  us, 
in  the  ties  of  affection,  and  the  bonds  of  nature  ! 

Fofs.  Your  honour  is  join'd  in  no  bond  with  any 
body,  but  Mr.  Burford,  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

Worth,  (fmiling.}  I  did  not  mean  that,  Corporal. 
There,  however,  i  am  eafy.  My  friend  has  itrict  ho- 
nour :  and,  fhould  he  die,  the  regular  insurance  of  his 

life 
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life  fecures  me  from  injury,  in  lending  him  myname. 
But  'tis  ftrange  I  have  not  heard  from  him. 

Fofs.  I  had  forgot—  Here  is  a  letter  juft 
brought  for  your  honour.  '[Gives  it. 

Worth.  Let  me  fee  —  (opening  it,}  "  Tunbridge" 
—  'Tis  written  in  the  neighbouring  town—  who 
ihould  know  me  there  ? 


"  SIR, 

c«  I  am  inftructed  by  Mr.  Ferret,  folicitor  of 
ec  London,  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Burford  died 
<c  on  the  26th  ultimo,  on  his  way  to  the  Infurance 
"  office;  whereby  the  Policy,  which  had  expired  the 
"  day  before,  is  become  void,  and  the  Bond,  and 
"  Warrant  of  attorney  for  500  /.  remain  in  force 
<f  againftyou.  If  the  money  be  not  paid,  forthwith, 
"  1  fhall  enrer  up  judgment,  inllaatly,  for  the  reco- 
tf  very  cf  the  fame," 

My  child  !  my  child  ! 

Fofs.   Your  honour  ! 

Worth.  Ruin'd  paft  hope  ! 

Fofs.  (ftepping  up  to  him,}  Don't  fay  that,  your 
honour  ;  for,  while  your  half-  pay  continues  . 

Worth.  My  creditor  will  grafp  all  —  My  pcrib/i 
feized,  and  my  poor  child  deftitute  ! 

Fofs.  Deftitute!  what,  my  young  miftrefs  ?  —  and 
you  :  —  and  —  ~  don't  give  way  to  grief,  your  ho- 
nour. I  am  lame,  to  be  fure,  but  I  am  fit  for  labour 
dill  —  There's  my  little  penfion,  too,  from  Chel- 
fca  —  Things  may-come  about;  and  till  they  do,  you 
and  my  young  miftrefs  (hall  never  know  want,  while 
.the  old  Corporal  has  a  limb  left  to  work,  or  a  penny 
in  his  pocket. 

Worth.  Corporal,  I  — 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred,  Yes,  this  is  he  !  Zounds  !  I  am  quire-ot>c 
of  breath  —  Sir,  I  am  come  to—  Whtw  1  I  beg 
pardon  —  but,  us  you  perceive,  1  a-m  dcvilifhiy 
blown, 

Wcrtb. 
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Worth.  Leave  us,  Corporal.  \Exit  FoSs, 

At  your  leifure,  Sir,  I  mail  he  glad  to  know 
\vhom  I  have  the  honour  of  add  re  fling. 

Fred.  I  am  Frederick  Bramble,  Sir.  My  uncle, 
Sir  Robert  Bramble,  lives  at  the  foot  of  this  infer- 
fial  hill.  He  fix'd  his  houfe  there,  I  fancy,  for  the 
fake  of  argument;  becaufe  moil  men  maintain  it  is 
bad  to  build  in  a  bottom.  He  is  as  charitable  as  a 
Chriftian,  Sir,  and  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 

Worth.  I  give  you  joy  or  a  relation,  Sir,  who  has 
fo  much  virtue,  with  To  much  wealth.  When  For- 
tune enriches  the  benevolent,  the  Goddefs  removes 
the  bandage  from  her  brow,  that  ihe  may  beftow  a 
gift  with  her  eyes  open.  But  as  I  am  a  itranger 
here,  and  a  reclule,  1  have  no  right  to  enter  further 
into  your  uncle's  character. 

Fred.  Yet  he  has  juft  now,  Sir,  taken  a  right  to 
enter  into  yours. 
Worth.  May  he  not  rather  have  taken  a  liberty,Sir? 

Fred.  'Tis  his  duty  to  be  the  moft  inquifitivc 
fellow  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Worth*  'Tis  a  ftrange  duty  for  a  gentleman  ! 

Fred.  I  hope  not,  in  this  country,  Sir.  If  a 
gentleman  be  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace,  and 
living  on  his  own  eftate,  he  Ihouki  be  anxious,  I 
think,  ro  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  thofe  around 
him,  that  he  may  diftribute  juftice  as  a  magjftracei 
and  kindnels  as. a  man. 

W^rtb.  But  how  can  your  uocle's  principle  apply 
to  me,  Sir  ?  A  iecluded  (ojourner,  with  a  quiet  fa- 
mily, lodging  with  one  of  his  tenants  ? 

Fred.  VV  hy,  he  has  heard  of  the hem  ! • 

that  is,  1  mean the  — —  peculiarity  of  your 

fituation 

Worth,  (haughtily.)  Sir! 

Fred.  I  (hall  make  a  bungling  bufinefs  of  this, 
after  all  !  (afide.) — I  fay,  Sir,  that  my  uncle,  as  I 
told  you,  is  a  warm  old  heart,  who  bufies  himfelf  in 
learning  the  circumftances  of  every  body  about 
him,  and — 
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Worth.  The  circumftances ! 
Fred.  Yes  ;  and  fo  Humphrey  Dobbins, — a  ftu- 
pid  old   fervant,— among   other    intelligence  this 

morning,  happened  to — to  mention  you,  and 

damn  it,  Sir,  the  truth's  the  triuh  : — I  ran  here  to 
prevent  my  uncle's  offering  his  afliftance  too 
bluntly,  and  I  fear  I  have  done  it  too  bluntly, 
myfdf. 

Worth.  It  wou'd  be  abfurd,  Sir,  to  affect  blind- 
nefs  to  the  motives  of  your  vifir— I  lee  them  clear- 
ly, and  thank  you  cordially.  You  have  touch'd 
the  heart  of  a  veteran  foldier;  but  go  no  further; 
if  you  proceed,  you  will  wound  the  dignity  of  a 
gentleman. 

Fred.  I  came  here  to  heal  wounds ;  by  my  foul 
I  did!  'Tis  no:  in  my  nature  to  inflict  them.  I 
am  new  in  England;  ignorant  of  the  manners  of 
the  country — for  I  arrived  here,-  laft  night,  from 
Ruffia,  where  I  was  born  j  but  furdy,  furely,  it 
cannot  be  offenfive,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  to 
tell  the  afflicted  we  feel  for  them.  Pray,  give  me 
your  hand  ! 

Worth.  Take  it,  Sir,  take  it.  Receive  the  grafp 
of  gratitude,  and  be  gone. 

tred.  Not  till  you  tuft  permit  me  ?o 

Wcrth.  1  can  accept  no  favours,  of  the  nature  you 
offer,  where  I  have  no  claim  :  and  what  claim,  young 
man,  can  I  have  upon  your  attenrions  ? 

Fred.  The  claim  each  man  has,  in  common,  upon 
his  fellow.  \Ve  are  all  paflt-ng'.'rs  on  life's  high- 
way; and  when  a  traveller  Hicks  in  the  mire,  on 
the  road,  the  next  that  comes  by  is  a  brute  who 
doesn't  ftrctch  out  a  hand,  to  extricate  him. 

Worth.  That  may 'hold  in  the  courtefies  of"  life; 
but  1  do  not  admit  it  as  an  argument  in  efientiais. 
Fred.  Then,  i  wifh  my  uncle  were  here,  with  all 
my  heart,  Sir;  he'd  argue  this  point  with  you,   or 
any  other,  to  all  eternity. 

Worth.  I  want  no   argurnen-s   upon   points  of 

honour. 
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honour.    Honour,  the  offspring  of  honefty,  dictates 

for  itfelf. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  refpect  it,  for  its  parent's  fake ;  tho* 
the  child  is  a  little  maddifh  :  for  Honour  is,  fome- 
times,  cutting  throats,  where  Honefty  would  be 
fhakins  hands.  But  let  me  intreat  you  to  relax— to 
be  perfuaded.  Come,  my  dear  Sii  !  true  honour,  I 
truft,  can  never  have  reafon  to  blufh,  becaufe  ho- 
mily is  affifted. 

Worth,  (ajter  a  paufe.}  You  have  burft  upon 
me  at  a  critical,  a  trying  moment.  I  have  a  fa- 
mily j  a  beloved  child,  from  whom  I  may  be  fhortly 
toro,  without  the  means  of-  No  matter.  Even 
the  griefs  that,  inwardly,  wring  me,  would  not  force 
me  to  unbend,  were  there  not  a  native  ingenuouf- 
nefs  in  your  manner,  which  wins  me.  To  you, 
then,  to  a  youthful  (Iranger,  wh  l>  fympathy  comes 
o'er  a  rugged  foldier's  nature,  as  pirlured  Love  be- 
fbides  the  lion,  to  you  1  will  owe  a  temporary 
obligation. 

Fred.  Will  you?  Then,  you  have  made  me 
the  happiefl  dog  that — (feeing  bis  pockets.)  Eh  ? 
—no— zounds — !  I  mean,  Sir,  you  have  made  me 
look  1  ke  the  fillieft  dog  in  the  world! 

ltfortb.  \Vhat  do  you  mean  ? 

Fred.  In  my  hafte  to  do  fervice,  1  never,  once 
recollected  I  wanted  the  means.  My  heart  was  fo 
full,  ihut  1  quite  forgot  my  pockets  were  empty. 

Worth.  \  cannot  think, young  man,  you  came  here 
to  infult  me. 

Fred.  Infult !  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  you  do  not  know 
me!  You  may  foon.  I  have  left  a  father,  in  em- 
barraflments,  in  Ruflia.  I  have  landed  here,  de- 
pendant on  an  uncle's  bounty  j  and  paid  my  lad 
fhilling,  ytllerday,  to  the  coachman,  who  fet  me 
down  at  his  gate;  but  my  relation  is  as  generous 
as  a  prince  !  he  will,  I  am  fure,  give  me  a  iupply  j 
and  the-n— 

U'crtb*  And,  then.,  I  would  not,  for  worlds,  draw 

upon 
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upon  your  little  (lore.  You  have  a  fuperior  call,  it 
ieems,  upon  you  j  a  parent  in  diftrefs. 

Fred.  My  father's  involvements,  no  doubt,  will 
be  his  brother's  carej  and  if— — — — 

Worth.  No  more,  no  more  !  I  fee  the  workings 
of  your  heart.  Farewell !  You  have  fenfibly  af- 
fected me,  and  I  muft  leave  you.  Repine  not  iliac 
your  will  to  do  good  actions  outruns  your  power. 
Had  the  widow  been  without  her  mite,  and  amply 
dropt  a  tear  for  Poverty,  on  the  moift  fhrine  of 
Compaflion,  it  would  have  fecured  to  her  a  page  in 
Heaven's  regifter.  [Exif. 

Fred.  Now,  this  is  all  very  pretty  rhodomontade  ; 
and  I'll  go,  dire<5tly,  and  argue  that  it  is  fo,  with  my 
uncle,  for  the  good  of  this  bluff  veteran.  A  widow, 
weeping  for  diftrefs,  may  water  the  road,  pleaiantly 
enough,  for  herfelf,  to  Paradife  j — but  if  fhe  could 
fhed  peck-loaves,  inftead  of  tears,  it  would  be 
twenty  times  better  for  the  poor's  box. 


JEND    OF    AC?    THIRD. 
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A  C  T    IV. 


SCEN§  I.— A  Wood >jkir  ting  a  Pillage* 

Ehter  Sir  CHARLES  CROPLAND  and  OLLAPOD. 
.Sir  CHARLES. 

I'M  as   chilly  as   a   bottle  of  Port,   in   a  hard 
froft— This  is  your  Englifh  Spring ;  that  our 
Ihivering  poets  celebrate  by  a  fire- fide,   if  they  can 
get  one,   and   fing  of  bafking  fhepherds,   making^ 
love  in  the  fun. — I'm  as  amoious  as  an  Arcadian, 
bu-t  it's  curfed  cold,  in  Kent,  for  all  that.     Are  you 
fure  thefe  women  will  come,  Ollapod  ? 
Olla.  Sure  as  death,  as  I  tell  my  patients. 
Sir  Cba.  They  find  that,  fure  enough. 
Olla.  He!  he!    Yes,  Sir  Charles  j  I  never  de- 
ceive them — Call'd  in,  laft  week,  to  Captain  Cuf- 
tard,  of  our  Corps,  who  was  fliovell'd  off  by  a  fur- 
feit.     <c  Dcareft  friend,"  fays  I,  looking  in  his  fat 
face,   <f  be  firm" — Candour  compels   me  to  fay, 
now   I'm  come,   you    can't  live  :'r   he  didn't.— 
*«  You  (hall  be  buried  with  military  honours"— 
he  was.     Attended  him  from  beginning  to  end— 
doctor  and  mourner— Bed  and  grave — Phyfick'd 
him  firft,  fhot  over  him  afterwards.     Poor  fellow ! 
a  good  officer,  an  excellent  paftry-cook,   a  pro- 
digious eater,  and  a  profitable  patient ! 

Sir  Cba.  Damn  Captain  Cuftard  !  I  am  thinking 

of  a  fine  girl,   and  you  are  panegyrifing  a  dead 

paftry-cook.  Thefe  women  will  difappoint  us,  at  laft. 

Olla.    Then  there's  no  honour  in  the  honourable 

Mifs  MacTab. 

Sir  Cba.  You  didn't  fee  Emily  ? 
Olla.  No. 

Sir  Cba.  Pfhaw !  all  is  uncertainty.     I  fhall  lofe 
the  golden  fruit,  at  laft. 

Olf a.  Damn'd  hard,  after  I've  given  the  dragon 
a  dofe — Do  you  take,  good  Sir  ?  do  you  take  ? 

Sir 
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SlrCba..  I  wi(h  the  dragon  had  wings,  then,  to 
move  a  little  fatter.  This  fliarp  north-eafterly 
wind  will  prevent  their  walking. 

Olla.  I  hope  not,  Sir  Charles ;— for  they'll  get  a 
curfed  cold,  and  want  an  apothecary.  (Afide.) 

Sir  Cba.  Stay. — I  think  I  fee  a  petticoat. 

Olla.  Mark  !  'tis  an  old  bird — The  honourable 
MifsMacTab,  in  a  jog-trot. 

Sir  Cba.  And  Emily  with  her,  by  all  that's  beau- 
tiful ! 

Olla,  Yes,  that's  (he — As  fine  a  woman  as  ever 
fmelt  fal- volatile.  There's  the  game,  Sir  Charles. 
You've  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill. 

Sir  Cba.  Step  afide,  or  our  meeting  will  be  too 
abrupt.  We  muft  kill  by  rule  here,  Ollapod. 

Olla.  Kill  by  rule  ?  With  all  my  heart  I  'Tis  a 
method  I've  long  been  ufed  to.  [Tbey  retire. 

Enter  Mifs  LUCRETIA  MACTAB,   and  EMILY 

WORTHINGTON. 

Luc.  Cold  ?  ridiculous !  Females  of  fafhion? 
Mifs  Emily,  never  complain  of  the  cold,  now. 

Emily.  1  didn't  know  it  was  the  falhion  to  be  in- 
fenfible,  grand-aunt. 

Luc.  To  the  feafons  it  is.  An  Englifh  gentle- 
woman, of  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  emulates  an 
Englifh  oak  j  which  is  hardy  as  well  as  elegant ;  and 
beautiful,  but  bare,  in  the  depth  of  December. 

'Emily.  Dear !  that's  a  charming  park  yonder  ! 
Who  can  it  belong  to  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Emily.  Sir  Charles  Cropland !  Pray,  Jet  us  get 
home  again  ! 

Luc.  Does  a  fine  country  frighten  you,  Mifs 
Emily  ? 

Emily.  It  ufed,  in  Canada. 

Luc.  For  what  reafon,  pray  ? 

Emily.  Becaufe  a  brute,  fometimes,  inhabits  it. 

Luc.  Ridiculous !  Should  we  happen  to  meet  Sir 

Charles,  I  beg  that— 

D  2  Emily i 
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Emily.  What,  is  he  here,  then  ? 

Luc.  So  Mr.  OKapod  informs  me. 

Emily.  And  who  is  he  ? 

Luc.  The  apothe —  Hem  !  the  officer  who 

vifited  the  family,  this  morning. 

Emily.  We  will  have  no  more  walks,  without  my 
father,  madam. 

Luc .  Oh,  as  you  pleafe  j  but  — -  Eh  !  I  de- 
clare here  they  both  come — 'Tis  impoffible  to  avoid 
them  now. 

Emily.  Blefs  me  ! — This  is  very  ftrange  ! 

[Sir  CHARLES  CROPLAND  and  OLLAPOD 
appear  at  the  back  of  the  fcene. 

Sir  Cba.  Engage  the  old  Tabby  in  talk  j  and 
move  off  with  her,  if  you  can. 

Olla.  Mum  !— I'll  bother  her.     . 

[^bey  come  forward. 

Sir  Cba.  Ladies,  I  am  rejoiced  co  lee  you.  To 
meet  you  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is,  indeed,  an 
unexpected  pleafure. 

Luc.,  We  arc  come  here,  you  fee,  to  rufticate, 
Sir  Charles,  as  my  poor  dear  brother,  Lord  Lofty, 
ufed  to  fay.— Been  vegetating  here,  for  a  week,  at 
a  wretchtd  farm-houfcj  but  air  is  the  grand  article 
with  me. 

Sir  Cha.  At  your  dinner  it  is,  1*11  be  fwom. 
(afide.}  And  what  is  your  grand  objeft,  in  the  coun- 
try, Mifs  Worthington  ? 

Emily.  To  be  alone,  Sir. 

Sir  Cba.  Umph !  a  ftrange  propenfity,  permit 
me  to  fay,  for  one  fo  young,  and  fo  beautiful. 

Emily.  I  learn'd  it  from  my  father.  Sir;  we  nei- 
ther of  us  like  intruders. 

Olla.  That's  a  dsmn'd  dowle  in  the  blubber- 
chops  of  my  friend,  the  baronet. — I  muft  talk  to 
the  old  one — Hem  !  rural  walks  here,  Ma'am — 
All  green,  and  twifting,  like  a  fnake  in  a  bottle  of 
fpirits. — Wood-pigeons  in  plenty. — Hear  'em  coo- 
ing ?  Pop  'em  down,  here,  by  dozens. 

[Sir  CHARLES  talks  apart  to  EMILY* 
ij.  Luc, 
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Luc.  They  arepleafing  birds  enough,  in  a  grove, 
Sir. 

Olla.  And  pretty  picking  in  a  pye,  Ma'am. 
(looking  towards  Sir  CHARLES  and  EMILY.  J  Yes 
—-he's  beginning — Muft  have  Mifs  MacTab  off 
foon.  (dfide.'}  Fond  of  views,  Ma'am?  Hill, 
dale,  fteeples,  rivers,  tufts  of  trees,  and  the  like  ? 

Luc.  I  admire  a  rich  landfcape,  Sir.  When  my 
brother,  the  Baron,  was  planting  clumps  round 
Ridcetty  Cattle,  I  ufed  to  fay  he  was  placing  beauty- 
fpots  on  the  face  of  nature. 

Olla.  Did  you  ?  Come,  that  was  very  well,  very 
well,  indeed !  Thank  you,  good  Madam — I  owe 
you  one.  Pretty  fporting  country  to  the  right, 
(She  turns  towards  Sir  CHARLES  and  EMILY.  He 
•pulls  her  by  the  elbow.)  That's  to  the  left,  Ma'am. 

Luc.  Blefs  me !  this  is  a  very  rude  man !  Do 
you  know,  Sir  Charles,  that  Emily  has  loft  your 
beautiful  little  prefent  ? 

Sir  Cba.  What,  the  terrier  puppy,  from  Leicefter- 
fhire  ? 

Luc.  Gone— though  he  was  in  the  apartment, 
when  you  laft  did  us  the  honour  of  a  call. 

Sir  Cha.  Unkind  to  fet  fo  little  ftore  by  my  pre- 
fent, Mils  Worthington !  and  when  did  you  ob- 
ferve  the  puppy  was  gone  ? 

Emily..  The  very  moment  you  left  the  room,  Sir. 

Olla.  Humph  !  that's  another  dowfe  for  the  ba- 
ronet !  I  muft  get  the  old  woman  away  !  (pulls  her 
by  the  elbow.)  Ma'am —  ! 

Luc.  Lord,  Sir  !  (frumpijhly.) 

Olla.  Condefcend  to  caft  your  eye  over  that  hil- 
lock— the  little  lump  to  the  left  there — round  and 
black,  like  a  Bolus.  From  that  point,  you  fee  three 
,  capital  counties  at  once. 

Luc.  I  can't  fay  that  I  perceive « 

Olla.  Stay— here's  Kent — Fertile  in  pheafants, 
cherries,  hops,  yeomen,  codlings,  and  cricketters— 
On  one  fide,  SulTex  . 

Z«f.  In  what  beauties  does  that  abound,  Sir  ? 

D  3  Olla, 
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Olla.  Mutton  and  dumplings — And  there's 
Surrey — Sweet  Surrey  ! 

Luc.  For  what  may  that  be  famous  ? 

Olla.  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  except  my  coufma 
Crufiijaws  of  Carfhalton,  who  tugs  out  a  ftump 
with  perfect  plcafure  to  the 'patient. 

[During  the  above,  LUCRETIA  is  continually 
endeavouring  to  turn  towards  Sir  CHARLES, 
«ff</EMiLY  i  and  OLLAPOD,  conjlanslj)  pre- 
vents her. 

Luc.  1  proteft  I  fee  nothing  before  me,  but  a 
barn. 

Olla.  That's' reckoned  the  only  eye- fore  in  the 
view-,  for  it  totally  blocks  out  the  project — Fifty 
yards  further  we  may  fee  all — A  little  fwampy  here, 
to  be  fure — Better  for  fnipe  (hooting.  Permit  me 
to  touch  the  tip  of  your  honourable  little  finger.,  and 
pafs  you  over  the  puddles. 

Luc.  Blefs  me  !  I  can  never  get  over  that  ftile  ! 

Olla.  A  little  gummy  in  the  legs,  I  fuppofe. 
(Afide.)  Its  the  eafieft  in  England,  upon  the  ho- 
nour of  a  Cornet — If  an  ankle's  expofed,  I'll  forfeit 
all  the  phvfick  in  my  mop.  This  way.  (takingker 
band.)  Step  out  there,  Ma'am.  Curfe  'cm  !  the 
cowshave  been  here.  This  way  ! 

[Ei:it>  bxrrying  off  Mifs  LUCRETIA. 

Emily.  Gone !  Permit  me  to  follow  my  relation3 

Sir  Cba.  Stay,  my  dear  Mifs  Wnrthington  j  | 
have  fomething  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  fay 
to  you. 

£,,;;Yy.   Spenk  it  quickly,  then,  Sir. 

Sir  Cba.  Your  father  does  not  abound  in  riches, 
I  take  it. 

Emily.  That  is  of  no  confequence  to  me,  Sir,  if 
he  can  be  happy. 

Sir  Cba.  Now,  I  am  very  rich,  as  men  of  fafhion 
go— for,  my  eftate  is  not  yet  dipp'cl  above  thre* 
parts  of  its  value, 

Em 
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Emily,  That  can  be  of  no  confequence  to  me  at 
all,  Sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Pardon  me — for  I  have  to  propofe  to 

you 

Emily.   What,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Your  own  houfe  in  town,  the  run  of 
my  eftate  in  the  country,  your  own  cfyariot,  two 
footmen,  and  fix  hundred  a-year — But  you  muft  al- 
low me  a  little  time  to  myfelf — A  little  play  at: 
Miles's — a  little  fport  at  Newmarket — a  little 
hunting  in  Leicefterftiire ;  and,  this  apart,  you'll 
find  me  the  moft  dcmeftick  man  in  the  world. 

Emily.  I  fancy  I  comprehend  the  nature  of  your 
jargon,  Sir. 

SirCba.  Jargon  !  It  is  a  language  perfectly  un- 
derftood,  by  all  us  young  fellows,  in  the  circle  of 
St.  James's.  'Tis  the  way  of  the  world,  my  dear 
little  Simplicity ! 

Emily,  Oh !  how  bafe  muft  be  the  world,  then, 
when  it  makes  fimpiicity  its  victim  !  J  have  been 
bred  in  wilds ;  but  th.e  fweet  breath  of  Nature 
has  infpired  my  foul  with  reafon  ;  common  to 
every  human  bofom,  as  the  wintry  blafts,  that  roar'd 
above  me,  on  the  mountains.  What  does  that 
reafon  tell  me,  Sir  r — That  vice  is  vice,  however 
Society  may  polifti  it  j  that  feduclion  is  ftill  feduc- 
tion,  however  Fafhion  may  fanftion  it;  that  intellect, 
fpeaking  through  fimplicity,  like  mine,  has  the 
force  of  virtue  to  ftrengthen  it ;  while  worldly  fo- 
phiftry  muft  (brink  from  native  Truth,  when  it 
proclaims,  that  he,  who  could  break  a  father's 
heart,  by  heaping  Iplendid  infamy  upon  his  child, 
js  a  villain. ^Let  me  pafs  you,  Sir ! 

JLnter  FREDERICK,  at  the  lack  of  ibefcene. 
Fred.  I  have  loll  my  way,  and  my  uncle,  and— - 
eh  !  who  have  we  here  ? 

Sir  Cha.  (detaining  Emily)  Upon  my  foul,  you 
muft  not  go. 

JLmily.  How,  Sir  ? 

P  4.  Sir 
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Sir  Cba.  Look  ye,  my  dear  Emily — I  am  ad- 
vanced too  far  in  the  game  to  recede.  If  you  ars 
not  mine  by  intreaty,  there  are  four  fpanking  greys, 
ready  harnefTd,  in  Cropland  Park,  h«e,  that  {haU 
\vhifk  us  to  town  in  a  minute. 

Jktnify.  You' dare  not,  fure 

Sir  Cba.  Nay,  faith,  I  dare  any  thing  now — for, 
the  priz-r  is  in  my  reach,  and  I  will  clafp  it,  though 
your  heart  were  colder  to  me  than  the  fnows  of 
Ruffia.  (He  rum  towards  bery  Jbe  Jcreams— 
Frederick  advances.) 

Fred,  (ftanding  between  Sir  Charles  and  Emily.) 
J  bring  news  from  that  country,  Sir — I  arrived  laft 
night. 

SirCha.  Then,  Sir,  you  arrived  damn'd  mala 
^ros.  What  are  you? 

Fred.  A  man— fo,  I  am  bound  to  protect  females 
from  brutality.  You,  it  feems,  aiTaqlt  them. 
fray,  Sir,  what  arej<?#.? 

Sir  Cha.  A  perfon  of  fome  figure  here,  Sir. 
You  may  not  know,  perhaps,  the  confequence  of 
infuking  one  of  that  defcription,  in  this  country. 

Fred'.  Faith,  not  I :  but  I  know  the  confequence 
of  his  perfifting  to  perfecute  a  woman,  in  my  pre- 
fence. 

Sir  Cha.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Fred.  \  knock  him  down. 

Sir  Cba.  You  will  pleafe  to  recollect,  Sir,  I  am  a 
gentleman. 

Fred.  I  can't  for  the  foul  of  me — I  can  never 
recollect  that  any  man  is  a  gentleman,  when  I  finij 
him  forgetting  it  himfelf. 

Sir  Cha.  Can  you  fight,  Sir  ? 

Fred.  Like  a  game-cock,  Sir — try  me. 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  your  weapon,  Sir? 

Fred.  The  Knout. 

'Sir  Cba.  What  the  devil's  that  ? 

Fred.  A  Ruffian  cat  o'- nine-tails,  to  chaftife  a 
criminal  j  and  I  know  no  criminal  who  more  richly 

deferves 
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deferves  it  than  he  who  degrades  manhood,  by 
offering  violence  to  the  amiable  iex,  which  nature 
fbrrn'd  him  to  defend.  Fear  nothing,  madam. 

Sir  Clja.  We  muft  meet  again,  my  hot  fpark. 

Fred.  I'm  happy  to  hear  it —It  implies  you  are 
going  now. 

SirCha.  Hark  ye,  Sir— I  am  call'd  Sir  Charles 
Cropland.  Yonder  is  my  park. 

Fred.  With  four  fpanking  greys  in  it.  I  heard 
you  fay  fo. 

Sir  Cha.  There  is  very  retired  Ihooting,  in  fome 
parts  of  it,  Sir— Your  name. 

Fred.  Frederick  Bramble; — nephew  to  your 
neighbour,  Sir  Robert.  You'll  find  me  ready  to 
take  a  morning's  fport  with  you. 

Sir  Cba.  You  fhall  hear  from  me.  This  is  a 
curfed  bufinefs  ! — but  it  will  keep  up  the  noife  of 
my  name  at  the  Clubs;  and  the  duel  of  a  dafhing. 
Baronet  furnifhes  food  for  the  newfpapers.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Victory,  madam  !  The  enemy  is  fled,  and 
virtue  triumphs  in  the  field.  Ha  !  you  look  paiel 

Emily.  I  have  been  fadiy  flurried.  (Much  agi- 
tated.) 

Fred.  'Sdeath  !  (he  is  near  fainting ! — Let  me 
fupport  you,  madam.  (Sbe  appears  Jinking,  be 
taiches  her.)  Zouns!  how  beautiful  ihe  is! 
Tears!  now  would  I  give  the  world  to  kifs  them 
off,  and  then  kick  the  fcoundrel  that  caufed  them. 

Emily,  (recovering.)  I  know  not  how  to  thank 
you,  Sir. 

Fred.  I'm  glad  of  it,  ma'am — I  never  like  to 
be  thank'd  for  merely  doing  my  duty. 

Emily.  I  fear,  Sir,  that— —I  mean,  I  hope,  that 
I — I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  not  be  expofcd  to 
further  danger,  on  my  account. 

Fred.  I  am  not  ufed  to  think  of  danger,  madam, 
on  any  account  j  but,  fomething  tells  me,  I  fhou'd 
glory  in  any  that  I  rifk'd  for  you.  Whither  fhajl 
I  have  the  honour  of  attending  you  fafe  home, 
madam  ? 

Emily. 
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Entity.  I  have  a  relation,  Sir — a  female  relation, 
who  has  been  walking  with  me  :  fhe  is  now,  I  fancy, 
In  the  next  field,  and  flje  will— — 

Fred.  What,  an  elderly  lady,  that  J  obferved, 
^uft  now,  as  I  pais'd,  with  an  officer  ? 

Emily.  Aye — that  officer  ! 

Fred.  Who  is  he  pray ,? 

Emily.  A  wicked  acceffary,  I  am  .convinced,  of 
Sir  Charles  Cropland's  ! 

Fred.  Is  he?  I  fee  him  coming — huzza!  I'll 
blow  him  to  the  devil,  if  he  were  generaliffimo. 

Emily.  For  heaven's  fake !  you  make  me 
fremble. 

Fred.  Tremble !  I  woudn't  give  you  pain  for 
•worlds  !  I'll  be  calm  with  him — On  your  account 
I  will,  ril  affront  him  with  ail  the  civility  ima- 
ginable. 

Enter  OLLAPOD,  haftily. 

Olla.  The  honourable  Mifs  MacTabhas  tum- 
bled up  to  her  middle  in  the  mud,  Blefs  me,  is 
Sir  Charles  gone  ? 

Fred.  You  are  Sir  Charles's  friend,  it  feems,  Sir  ? 

Olla.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  dole  in  his  confi- 
dence. 

Fred.  And  affift  him  upon  honorable  occafions. 
You  are  an  officer,  I  perceive. 

Olla.  He!  he!  yes,  Sir — Cornet  in  our  volun- 
teer Corps  of  Cavalry  ;  as  refpedable  a  body  as  any 
regulars  in  chriftcndom. 

Fred.  I  don't  doubt  it  at  all.  To  {land  forward 
at  home,  and  keep  off  invaders  from  the  fhores  of 
our  country,  is  as  honourable,  and  praife-worthy,  as 
inarching  to  attack  its  enemies  abroad.  Pray, 
don't  be  alarm'd — you  fee  I'm  civil.  {Afide  tq 
'Emily.} 

Olla.  A  pretty  fpoken  young  man — I'll  encou- 
rage him.  Come,  that's  very  well— very  well  in- 
deed I  Thank  you,  good  Sir — I  owe  you  one. 

Fred.  But  fome  morbid  parts  may  be  found,  I 
fancy,  in  the  wholefomeft  bodies.  • 

12  Olla, 
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OHa.  Decidedly. — Like  a  chubby  child,  in  high 
health,  with  a  whitlow. 

Fred.  Juft  fuch  a  whitlow  I  take  you  to  be. 
Olla.  Me! 

Fred.  Exactly :  and  'tis  that  uniform  alone— as 
I  refpect  every  fymbol  ofloyalty  and  patriotrfm,— 
that  prevents  my  cropping  your  ears,  as  clofe  as 
your  jacket.  Don't  be  uneafy,you  fee  I'm  civil. 

[To  EMILY. 

Olla.  Crop  1  Zounds !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Fred.  Can't  you  take  my  meaning,  in  your  own 
way  ? 

Olla.  Way  !  Sir,  I  engage  to  kill  the  enemies  of 
rfty  country,  in  the  way  of  war,— I  never  draw  blood 
from  the  natives,  but  in  the  way  of  bufmefs. 
Fred.  Bufmefs ! 

Olla.  Yes ;  I'm  an  apothecary — Take  care  how 
you  meddle  with  a  man  of  my  repute.  Served  my 
time,  feven  years,  under  old  Cataplafm,  of  Canter- 
bury ;— took  out  my  freedom  in  that  ancient  city  ; 
— thump'd  the  mortar,  fix  months,  atMaidftone;— 
now,  on  my  own  bottom,  in  trade,  at  Tunbridge. 
Cornet  Ollapod,  at  the  gilt  Galen's-head  $  known 
to  all  the  nobility  round— Sharp  fhot  in  a  copfe— 
deep  dab  at  the  broad  fword  exercife — Charge  a 
furze-bufh,  wing  a  wood-cock,  or  ••i'lter  a  lord, 
with  any  chap  in  the  county.  Infult  me,  a^  an  officer, 
and  I'll  profecute  you — Touch  my  ears,  you  touch 
my  honour,  and,  dam'me,  I'll  clap  you  in  the  county 
jail,  for  aflaulting  a  freeman.  [£*//• 

Frtd.  That  fcarlet  apothecary  is  beneath  my  no- 
tice :  but  if  the  fellow  has  flurried  your  nerves,  Ma- 
dam, which  it  is  his  trade  to  tranquillize,  Til  pound 
him  to  death,  in  his  own  mortar. 

Emily.  Pray,  do  not  be  fo  violent: — I:  terrifies 
me — On  your  own  account,  Sir,  it  terrifies  me. 
Fr&d.  On  my  own  account  ? 
Emily.  Yes.  It  would  grieve  me  to  fee  one,  who 
is  capable  of  fuch  kind  actions  towards  me,  hurried 
into  peril,  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper. 
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Fred.  I  will  be  what  you  pleafe.  Tell  rne  only 
thither  I  (hall  lead  you.  You  are  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  conjecture.  May  I  afk  your  name  ? 

Emily.  Emily  Worthington,  Sir. 

Fred.  Worthington !  then  you  are  daughter  to 
the  fineft  fpirited  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 

Emily.  Do  you  think  fo  ?  Do  you,  indeed  !  I  am 
very  glad  that^'0#  think  fo.  But  how  came  you 
acquainted  ? 

Fred.  Why,  I I  had  a  little  b'ufinefs  with 

hi~n ; — but,  fomehow  or  other,  I  I  went 

without  my  credentials.  Shall  I  take  you  to  him  ? 
Will  you  truft  yourfelf  with  me  ? 

Emily.  Truft  myfelf !  Oh  yes !  My  dear  father 
fhall  thank  you.  I  will  thank  you  ;  and  our  poor 
old  Corporal,  who  has  ferved  in  the  wars,  and  fol- 
low'd  us  through  America,  he  will  thank  you,  in 
tears  of  joy,  when  he  hears  of  this  refcue. 

Fred.  That  old  Corporal  loves  you  then  ? 

Emily.  Certainly  he  does.  'He  nurfed  me  when 
my  poor  mother  died,  and  left  me  an  infant  in  Gib- 
raltar j  and  dearly  I  love  him,  too. 

Fred.  Now,  what  would  1  give  to  be  an  old  cor- 
poral !  (afide)  I  attend  you — Let  me  fee  you  home. 
Oh!  how  would  it  diminish  the  number  of  fcoundrels 
in  the  world,  if  they  could  once  tafte  the  joy  of 
refcuing  a  lovely  female  from  perdition,  and  re- 
ftoring  her  to  her  father !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Before  HARROWBY'J  boufc. 
Enter  WORTHINGTON,/™;;*  the  boufe. 

Wortb.  Emily  not  yet  return'd — I  cannot  reft  in 
this  fufpence — Every  inftant,  I  dread  the  arrival  of 
thefe  officers,  ro  drag  me  from  my  family,  from 
my  child  ! — Ha  !  two  ftrangers  lurking  yon- 
der !  Nay,  then,  I  know  their  errand — Where  is 
my  Emily  ?  Well,  well,  'tis  better,  in  fuch  a 
ftrnggle,  if  the  child  witnefs  not  the  anguifh  of  the 
parent,  (Gees  up  tbeftagc.) 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  ROBERT  BRAMBLE  and  HUMPHREY 
DOBBINS. 

Sir  Rob.  So— here  we  are  at  laft— That  hill's  a 
breather.  I  am  lure  that  was  my  nephew  I  faw, 
hopping  over  the  plough'd  land,  yonder. 

Dob.  Not  a  morfel  like  him. 

Sir  Rob.  I  wonder  if  the  rogue  has  found  his  way 
here  yet.  Ha— There's  our  man, — leaning  againit 
the  ftump  of  the  tree,  there.  He  kerns  loft  in 
thought— Go,  and  tap  him  on  the  (boulder, 
Humphrey. 

Dob.  (putting  bis  hand  on  WORTH  INGTON'S 
jboitlder.'}  You're  wanted. 

Worth,  (coming  forward.)    I  underftand  you. 

Sir  Rob.  Your  fervant,  Sir — Your  name  is 
Worrhington,  they  tell  me. 

Worth.  It  is,  friend. 

Sir  Rob.  I  have  a  little  bufmefs  with  you ;  and  it 
isn't  my  way  to  ufe  ceremony. 

Worth.  I  expect  none,  from  a  perfon  of  your 
ftamp. 

Sir  B.ob.  Stamp ! — Humphrey,  isn't  that  odd  ? 

Dob.  Not  a  bit. — The  neighbours  tell  every 
body  what  a  rum  jockey  you  are. 

Sir  Rob.  Umph  !  you'll  excufe  me  for  talking 
before  old  Crabbed  here — He's  in  all  my  affairs — 
The  puppy  has  grown  grey  with  me,  and  I  can'c 
well  do  without  him. 

Worth.  Your  follower,  I  fuppofe. 

Sir  Rob.  Yes,  he's  always  at  my  heels.  You 
have  ferved  his  Majefty,  I  hearj  and  done  your 
duty  nobly. 

Worth.  No  matter.— Do  your  duty,  and  'tis 
enough. 

Sir  Rob.  Yes,  he's  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  I  fee— 
but  there's  no  flattery  in  that,  (dfide.y  The  mo- 
tives that  brought  me  here,  will  prove,  I  truft,  that 
I  don't  always  neglect  my  duty. 

Worth.  You  may  perform  it  now,  then— If  my 

life 
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life  depended  on  it,  friend,  I  could  not  give  you 
five  pounds,  at  this  moment". 

Sir  Rob.  Give  me  five  pounds!  Who  the  devil 
wifhes  you  ?  I  want  to  know  how. I  can  do  you  a 
kindnefs. 

Worth.  I  thank  you. — In  confideration,  then,  for 
a  gentleman,  and  in  reliance  on  his  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation,  when  in  his  power,  I 
truft  you  will  place  me  in  an  apartment  in  your 
own  houfe. 

Sir  Rob.  An  apartment  in  my  own  houfe  ! 

Worth.  Yes — where  I  may  have  the  comfort  of 
privacy,  and  my  family  about  me. 

Sir  'Rob.  Damn  me,  but  that  is  pretty  plump, 
for  a  man. who  would  fooner  fee  me  hang'd  than 
alk  me  a  favour !  (Afide.) 

Worth.  You  will  not,  I  think,  be  harfh  enough 
to  lodge  me  among  the  wretched  rabble,  who  are 
the  common  inrnates  of  your  gloomy  walls. 

Sir  Rob.  My  gloomy  walls  !  an  infernal,  impu- 
dent old  fcoundrtl !  Squeezes  himfelf,  and  all  his 
relations,  into  my  houfe,  and  calls  "my  family  a 
wretched  rabble.  (Afide.)  Humphrey,  did  you 
ever  fee  fuch  brafs  ? 

Dob.  I  always  told  you,  except  myfelf,  you  kept 
but  a  queer  fet. 

Sir  Rob.    Zounds,   I'll No,    I'll   keep   my 

temper.     Pray,  Sir,  what  can  you  fuppofe  I  am  to 
make  of  you  ? 

Worth.  Make  of  me ! — Thefe  mercenary  harpies ! 
I  have  already  told  you,  friend,  you  can  make  no- 
thing of  me,  in  my  prefent  fuuation — What  you 
think  you  may  make  of  me,  in  future,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  I  leave  to  your  own  feelings. 

Sir  Rob.  I  won't  confult  my  own  feelings  now> 
Sir  j — I  mull  proceed  upon  my  judgment. 

Worth.  I  know  you  are  proceeding  upon  a  Judg- 
ment. 

Sir  Rob.  And  that  judgment  is  curfedly  againfc 
you,  at  this  moment,  let  me  tell  you. 
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Worth.  'Tis  my  misfortune. 
Sir  Rob.    If  you  think  that   a  misfortune,  you 
might  as  well  alter  your  conduct  wkh  me  a  little. 
I  don't  fee  the  drift  on'c. 
Worth.  Drift! 

Sir  Rob.  Aye;  where's  the  policy  ? 
Worth.  That  expired  but  a  few  hours  too  ibon, 
Sir  Rob.  His  policy  expired  but  a  few  hours  too 
foon  !   Why,  the  man's  a  maniac  !    His  diftreffcs 
have  deranged  him.     Were  you — hem— were  you 
ever  wounded  in  the  head  ? 

Worth.    Truce  with  interrogations,  friend.      I 
am  ready  to  accompany  you. 

Sir  Rob.  You  are !  And,  pray,  where  are  we  to 
go? 

Worth.  I  told  you  I  fliould  give  your  own  houfc 
the  preference. 

Sir  Rob.  Curfe  me  if  you  ever  (hall  fet  your  foot 
over  my  threfhold  ! 

Worth.  Lead  me  where  you  pleafe,  then.     You 
profer'd  kindnefs,  and  I  was  weak  enough  to  ex- 
peft  it.     But  I  might  have  known  that  one  of  your 
caft  is  deaf  to  the  petition  of  diftrefs. 
Sir  Rob.  The  devil  I  am ! 
Wertb.  Familiar  with  fcenes  of  want,  habit  har- 
dens your  heart,  till  the  very  face  becomes  an  indtx 
of  the  mind  ;  and  callous   inhumanity  fcowls   ia 
every  lineament  of  the  hard-featured  bailiff- 

Sir  Rob.  Blood  and   thunder !    Bailiff !    Hum- 
phrey, do  I  look  a  bit  like  a  bailiff? 
Dob.    I    don't   know   but   you    do. 
Sir  Rob.    Sir — I  —  pardon  your  miftake,   and  I 
like  your  fpirit — There  no  flittery  in  it.     But  I'm 
in  a  paffion   for   all  that.     Many   a    modern  Sir 
Jacky   looks  like  a  prize-fighter;    but  its    rather 
hard  to  take  a  baronet  of  the  old  fchool  for  a  bum- 
bailiff. 

Worth.  My  daughter ! 

Sir  Rob.  And  my "fky-rockft  of  a  nephew  ! 
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Enter  FREDERICK  and  EMILY. 
Fred.  Ha  !  you  are  here  at  laft,  I  perceive,  uncle* 
Worth.    Uncle  I     Is   this   Sir   Robert  Bramble, 
then  ?  the  generous  relation,   of  whom  you  told 
n;e  r 

Sir  Rob.  Generous !  Pflia  !  But  I  am  his  uncle  ; 
—though  the  puppy's  fmart  enough,  he  is  nephew 
to  the  hard-featured  fellow,  whofe  face  is  an  index 
of  his  mind. 

Emity.  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  are  his  relation,  talk  to 
him,  I  intreat  you — argue  wifh  him —  — 

Sir  Rob.  Argue  with  him !  that  I  will,  with  all 
my  heart  and  foul !  On  what  fubjed  ? 

Emily.  On  his  rafh  intention,  Sir,  to  meet  the 
ruffian  from  whom  he  has  juft  refcued  me. 

Worth.  Refcued  you,  Emily  !  What  does  this 
mean  ? 

Fred.  Oh — a  mere  trifle — nothing — A  gentle- 
man, in  the  fields,  here,  happen'd  to  be  lo  very 
civil  to  Mifs  Worthington,  that  I  took  ic  for  rude- 
nels — fo,  I  happen'd  to  be  fo  rude  to  him,  that  he 
cou'd'nt  take  it  for  civility,  that's  all. 

Worth.  Rudenefs  to  my  child  !  Who  has  dared 
to — But,  ,come  in,  Emily — Your  pardon,  Sir, 
(to  Sir  Robert.)  You  have  found  nothing  buc 
confufion  here,  and  I  mud  retire  with  my  daugh- 
ter, for  an  explanarion.  Come,  Emily. 

Emily.  JLet  us  thank  this  gentleman,  before  we 
go,  Sir. 

Fred.  Upon  my  foul,  I  deferve  no  thanks,  Sir. 
If  I  deferve  any  thing»  Mifs  Worthington's  good 
opinion  more  than  repays  me. 

Worth.  To  you,  Sir  Robert,  I  owe  fome  apolo- 
gies, for 

Sir  Rob.  I  hate  apologies,  Sir — they  look  like 

flattery 'Twasa  miftake Will  you,  and  your 

family,  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 

Worth.  If  poffible,  we- will  attend  you;  but  my 
time,  now,  depends  upon  contingencies.  Come, 
Emily. 

Emily 
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Emily  (to  Fred.)  Farewell^  Sir ! — And,  pray, 
pray  be  cautious. 

[Exeunt  WORTHINGTON  and  EMILY. 

Sir  Rob.  Frederick, — who  is  the  fellow  you  have 
been  quarrelling  with  ? 

Fred.  He  calls  himfelf  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Sir  Rob.  I  know  him. — He's  a  puppy — mufl 
you  fight  him  ? 

Fred.  So  he  tells  me. 

Sir  Rob.  I'll  be  your  fecond. 

Fred.  You! 

Sir  Rob.  Yes —  j  fighting's  a  fort  of  (harp  argu- 
ment ;  and,  as  we  defend  the  caufe  of  infulted  inno- 
cence, it's  damn'd  hard  if  we  haven't  the  beft  on't. 
But  hark  ye,  you  dog — don't  fall  in  love  with  the 
girl. 

Fred.  I  have — 

Sir  Rob.  You  hav'n't! 

Fred.  Over  head  and  ears. 

Sir  Rob.  Why,  you  blockhead,  (he's  a  beggar. 

Fred.  So  am  1 — We  fhall  make  a  very  pretty 
couple. 

Sir  Rob.  And,  if  you  married,  how  would  you 
fupport  her  ? 

Fred.  Perhaps,  you  vvou'd  fupport  us. 

Sir  Rob.  You  iha'n't  have  a  fhilling,  till  my 
death. 

Fred.  Then  I  hope  we  fhall  have  the  pleafure  of 
ftarving  together,  a  great  while,  Sir. 

Sir  Rob.  Run  back,  and  order  a  dinner  for*  a 
party.  Tell  old  Buncles,  the  butkr,  to  lug  out 
iome  claret. 

Fred.  Then,  after  dinner,  I'll  drink  Emily 
Worthington  in  a  pint  bumper.  \Exit. 

Sir  Rob.  Humphrey,  you  haven't  attended,  now, 
to  a  word  of  what  was  pafilng, 

Dob.  Every  fyllable  on'c. 

Sir  Rob.  You'll  laugh  to  fee  me  out  in  a  duel, 
I  fuppofe. 

Dob,  No,  I  fha'n't— -I'd  fooner  be  (hot  at  myfel/". 
E  Sir  Rob. 
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Sir  Rob.  Umph  !  If  my  nephew  marries  this 
girl,  I've  a  great  mind  to  cut  him  off  with  a  (hil- 
ling. 

Dob.  No  you  won't. 

Sir  Rob.  Why,  you  know  he's  as  poor  as  a  rat. 

Dob.  The  rat's  your  relation- — It  wou'd  be  plaguy 
hard  to  ftarve  him,  when  you  feed  all  the  reft  of 
the  rats,  in  the  parifli. 

Sir  Rob.  Come  along,  Humphrey— And  if  ever 
you  ftarve,  rank  bacon,  and  mouldy  pye-cruft,  be 
my  portion !  [Exeunf. 


EKD   OF    ACT    FOURTH. 


A 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Wood,  and  a  Path  Way. 

Enter  OLLAPOD. 

N  aukward  errand  I'm  on,  to  Sir  Robert 
Bramble's.  Not  quite  correct  to  carry  a 
challenge  into  a  family  I've  phyfick'd.  But  honourj 
in  this  cafe,  before  medicine  :  a  leaf  of  laurel's  worth 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Mars  is  firft  cuftomer, 
and  damn  ^Efculapius!  Ha!  here  comes  the  enemy* 
up  hill,  from  the  houfe  !  The  game  meets  me  half 
way,  as  Death  does  the  doctor,  (fteps  afide.) 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  "  A  pointed  pain  pierced  deep  my  heart." 
"  A  fwift  cold  trembling  feized  on  every  part." 

Qlla.  That's  art  ague. 

Fred.  "  But  quickly  to  my  coft  I  found," 

cc  'Twas  lovej  not  death,  had  made  the  wound." 

Oila.  Damn  that  difeaie  !  it's  cured  without  an 
apothecary. 

Fred.  I've  order'd  dinner  for  my  old  uncle;  and 
how,  can't  I,  for  my  life,  help  loitering  about  the 
farm- houfe.  What  mind  (lie  has  in  every  look  !  I 
would  rather  be  a  whale,  and  flounce  about  the  Bal- 
tick,  than  fail  in  love  with  a  fine  proportion'd  face 
of  beautiful  infipidity — 'Tis  a  lamp  without  oil — 
Heaven  in  a  fog— Give  me  thofe  dear  bewicching 
features,  where  iwecc  expreflion  always  fpeaks,  and 
fometimes  fparkles.  Give  me  a  dimpled  beauty 
that Zouns  !  here's  that  damn'd  ugly  apo- 
thecary !  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  know  what  are  fome 
men's  antipathies  ? 

E  2  Olla. 
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Olla.  Yes ;  cats,  rats,  old  maids,  double-tripe, 
fpidcrs,  chefhire  cheefe,  and  cork-cutters. 

Fred.  Now,  my  antipathy,  Sir,  is  a  pert  apothe- 
cary. How  dare  you  look  me  again  in  the  face, 
without  trembling  ? 

Olla.  Trembling  !   at  what  ? 

Fred.  Death! 

Olla.  Pooh  !  I've  made  it  my  bufmefs  to  look 
Death  in  the  face  for  fifteen  years,  and  don't  tremble 
at  it  at  all. 

Fred.  Why  do  you  prefume,  Sir,  to  come  acrofs 
me  here  ? 

Olla.  Here  !  this  is  the  King's  highway — trod 
on  as  common  as  camomile — crowded  with  all  co- 
mers, like  the  Red  Cow  on  a  field  day.  Befides,  I've 
bufinefs  at  Blackberry  Hall. 

Fred.  At  my  uncle's  ? 

Olla.  Yes  ;  I've  fomething  in  my  pocket  to  deli- 
ver there.  You  may  guefs  what  it  is. 

Fred.  Lip-falve  for  the  maid,  perhaps ;  or  rofe- 
water,  to  put  into  puddings. 

Olla.  DamnJips,  and  puddings !  I've  a  letter  for 
you. 

Fred.  You  have ! 

Olla.  Yes ;  to  be  taken  directly,  (gives it.)  Eh  ? 
isn't  that  Sir  Robert  Bramble  ? 

Enter  Sir  ROBERT  BRAMBLE. 

Sir  Rob.  I've  fprained  my  back,  trying  to  frifk 
over  that  infernal  farmer's  hog-trough.  If  Humph- 
rey hadn't  argued  I  was  too  ftiff  in  the  joints  to 
jump,  I'd  have  ft- en  the  dog  at  the  devil  before  I 
attempted  it.  Ha — Mr.  Ollapod — Your  fervant 
— Your  fervant — Tell  me  what  brings  you  this 
way? 

Olla.  I'll  fee  you  in  a  fever  firft.  (qfide.')  Dry 
weather  for  walking,  Sir  Robert — but  no  news.— 
Young  partridges  look'd  for  every  day— fo  are  fix 
Hamburgh  mails — Glad  to  find  our  gout  is  gone, 
Sir  Robert— Happy  to  meet  you  agun  en  a  good 
footing.  Do  you  take,  good  Sir  ?  do  you  take  ? 

&  Sir  Rah 
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Sir  Rolf.  I  take  your  jokes,  as  I  do  your  bottle- 
of  phyfick,  Matter  Ollapod. 

Olla.  How  is  that,  Sir  Robert? 

Sir  Rob.   I  never  take  them  at  all. 

Olla.   Come,  that's  very  well,  very  well,  indeed  ! 
Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one. 
-     Sir  Rob.    (feeing  Frederick  )   Frederick !  what 
are  you  doing  here  ? 

Fred.   Readings  challenge,  uncle. 

Sir  Rob.  So ! — 'tis  come  then. — Who  brought  it: 

Fred.  Peftle  and  mortar  there.  Read,  uncle, 
read  ! 

Sir  Rob.   (reading.) 
"  Sir, 

"  Mr.  Ollapod,  of  the  Volunteer  Corps,  will  deli- 
<:  ver  this  to  you.  You  will  find  me,  half  an  hour 
<f  hence,  at  the  plantation  on  the  heath,  waiting  to 
"  receive  the  fatisfaclion  due  to 

"  Your  humble  fervant, 

"  CHARLES  CROPLAND." 

Plain  as  a  demonftration  in  Euclid. — (turns  to 
OLLAPOD.^  But  how  dare  you,  who  have  bled  my 
coachman,  till  he  can't  drive,  and  julep'd  my  cook, 
till  (he  faints  at  a  fire,  adminifter  a  challenge  to  my 
nephew  ? 

Olla.  -Honour  is  rigid,  Sir  Robert,  and  mud  be 
minded  as  ftridtly  as  a  milk  diet. 

Sir  Rob.  You  come  here,  in  fhort,  as  Sir  Charles 
Cropland's  friend  ? 

Olla.  I  do.  Gallipots  muft  give  way  to  gallant 
feelings, — and  Galen  is  gagg'd  by  Bellona.  Sorry 
to  offend  the  Bramble  Family.  Shall  bring  Ifnt, 
probe,  and  ftyptick,  along  with  the  piftols.  Though 
ferving  as  fecond,  on.  one  fide,  (hall  be  proud  to 
extract  a  ball  for  either  party,  on  as  reafonablc 
terms  as  any  in  the  profeffion.  [Exit. 

Fred   I  have  been  thinking,  uncle,  and you 

flia'n'c  accompany  me  in  this  bufmefs. 

Sir  Rob.  1  fha'n't !  You  puppy,  hav'n'c  I  a 
right  to  finell  powder,  if  I  pleafe  ? 

.   E  3  Fred. 
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Fred.  'Tis  an  awkward  bufinefs,  altogether,-— 
perhaps  a  foolilh  one.  I  am  a  ufelefs  fellow,  float- 
ing through  the  world  like  a  mere  feather.  If  I 
am  blown  out  of  fight,  'tis  no  matter.  You  are 
of  too  much  value,  uncle,  to  be  made  the  fport  of 
every  idle  gale. 

Sir  Rob.  Now,  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the 
value  of  a  man,  if  he  don't  ftand  by  his  friend,  when 
he  wants  him  ? 

Fred'  And,  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  uncle,  is 
the  value  of  his  friend,  if  he  only  drags  him  into  a 
fcrape  ? 

Sir  Rob.   A  fcrape  ! 

Fred.  Yes—.  They  tell  me  the  law  of  this 
country  is  apt  to  call  killing  a  man,  in  a  duel, 
murder;  and  to  look  on  all  acceffaries  as  princi- 
pals. Now,  uncle,  as  I  am  going  on  an  expedition 
which  may  end  in  hanging,  I  don'c  think  it  quite 
confidcrate  to  inveigle  an  honeft  friend  to  be  of  the 
party. 

Sir  Rob.  I  never  heard  the  argument  put  in  that 
way  before.  There  are  few,  I  fancy,  of  your 
opinion. 

Fred.  Oh,  a  great  many.  There  are  men  enough 
to  be  found,  who  would  give  in  the  fame  opinion, 
by  Twelve  at  a  time.  But  fhou'd  I  fall,  in  my  eq- 

counter,  wich  this  booby  of  a  baronet > 

Sir  Rob.    Fall! 

Fred.  Why,  'twould  be  bold  to  argue,  uncle,  if 
a  bullet  hits  in  a  mortal  place,  that  ic  won't  kill — 
and,  in  cafe  of  the  woift,  I  have  a  requeft  to  make— 
Sir  Rob.  (uneafy}    Well? 

Fred.  If  I  fall,  then,  uncle,  you You  know 

I  have  a  father. 

Sir  Rob.  (agitated)    Well! 
Fred.  He  is  your  brother,   my  dear  uncle  !    An 
a  fire  ft  ion  ate  brother.     Your  tempers  may  not  affi- 
milare,  but  he  loves  you — He  is   poor  (takes  him 
by  the  hand.)—>\i  I   fall,  remember  him. 

Sir  Rob.  (throws  himjelf  on  FREDERICK'.?  neck) 

My 
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My  dear,  dear  Frederick  !  your  death  would  break 
my  hrart — I  have  been  realbninu;  all  my  life,  and 
find  that  all  argument  will  vanifh  before  one  touch 
of  nature. 

bred.  I  fancy  you  will  often  find  it  fo,  my  dear 
uncle. 

tr  Rob.  And  nature  tells  me,  if  you  argue  for 
ages,  you  fha'n't  prevent  the  old  man's  going  with 
you.  Come,  we  muft  go  home  to  prepare — You 
mu  ft  have  my  piftols,  and  -upon  my  foul,  Fre- 
derick, I  love  my  brother  Job— We'll  have  him 

over,  and zounds  !  this  will  all  end  in  fmoke 

.  and  then  I'll  write  to  Rufiia — We'll  have  a 

family  party,  and  be  jolly,  and Come,  my  dear 

lad,  come  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  parlour  in  HARROWBY'J  boufc. 
Enter  WORTH INGTON. 

Worth.  This  young  man  may  rafhly  plunge  into 
a  quarrel  on  Emily's  account.  'Tis  my  duty  to 
chaftife  the  infulter  of  my  child.  At  Sir  Robert 

Bramble's  I   might  learn  more,    and but,  in 

what  a  ftate  of  mind  fhould  1  attend  him  ! 
Enter  Corporal  Foss, 

So,  Corporal !  have  you  obferved  any  people 
about  the  houfe  ? 

Fofs.  No  enemies,  your  honour  i  unlefs  they  are 
in  ambufcade. 

Worth.  I  am  (Irongly  inclined  to  go  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert's to-day. 

Fofs.  I  hope  your  honour  will.  They  fay  he  is 
fuch  a  good-hearted  old  gentleman — Ten  to  one 
but  he  gives  your  honour  a  helping  hand. 

Worth.  Then  he'll  think  I  come  to  folicit  afiift- 
ance  !  I  will  not  go.  (Half  afide.) 

k'ojs.   Won't  you,  your  honour  ? 

Worth.  I  wifh  19  fee  my  daughter  again,  C«r- 
poral. 

Fc/s.  I  had  almoft  made  fure  of  your  honour's 

going — I  have  laid  out  the  red  roquelaure ;  and,  in 

£  4  cafe 
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csfe  of  a  dark  night,  Stephen's  now  in  the  ftable, 
dufting  out  the  lantern,  for  me,  to  march  home  be- 
fore your  honour. 

Worth.   Well,  well, — fend  Emily  to  me 

Fofs.  Heigho  \  Oh,  here  comes  my  young 
lady ! 

Enter  EMILY. 

(dfide  to  EMILY.)  Make  him  go  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert's, Mifs  Emily — Blefs  you,  do  ! — Moiiify  his 
honour  a  bit. — You  don't  know  half  the  good  may 
come  on't — Do  now !  \Exit  Foss. 

Worth.  What  faid  the  Corporal,  Emily  ? 

Emily.  He  bid  me  prefs  our  going  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Bramble's  to-day. 

Worth.  Should  you  wifh  me,  Emily,  to  place 
myfelf  in  a  fituation  where  I  might  be  fufpecled  of 
imploring  fupport  ? 

Emily.  Heaven  forbid  !  But  the  gentleman,  who 
protected  me,  has  been  fo  good, — fo  very  good,— 
that 

Worth.  That  what,  Emily  ? 

Emily.  I— •> — fhould  like  to  thank  him — that's 

Worth.  Have  \ve  not  both  thanked  him,  al- 
ready ? 

Emily.  Yes — but — not  enough,  perhaps. 

Worth.  If  more  be  necefiary,  I  may  expiefs  our 
further  fenfe  of  his  goodnefs  by  letter. 

Emily.  The  fervice  he  did  me  was  not  by 
letterj  you  know,  my  dear  father. 

Worth.  You  feem  ftrangely  intertfted  here, 
Emily ! 

Emily.  Shouldn't  I  be  fo  !  I  hope  I  ought :  for 

indeed,  indeed 1 1  am  very  uneafy.  (unable 

tojup'prejs  her  fears.) 

•Worth.     My  thild  !— — uneafy  !- compofe 

yourielf*  Emily. — Open  your  heart  to  me  j  to  your 
father;  your  friend,  Emily! 

Emity.  Indee^j  1  never  wifh  to  hide  my  thoughts 

from 
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from  you.    They  ofcen  meet  your  ear,  fo  wild,  and 
fo  unform'd,  that  they  rcfeT  ble  dreams. 

Worth.  Alas,  my  child  !  :he  thoughts  of  young 
minds  too  frequently  refemble  dreams ; — dawning 
dreams  of  happinefs,  my  Emily,  which  vanifh  as 
our  day  opens.  Should  you  love  this  young  man, 
Emily,  it  is  a  dream  from  which  nr>  reproof  of 
mine  fhall  ftartle  you  3  but  the  gendeneis  of  a  father 
(hall  awaken  you. 

Family.  Love  him  !  Oh,  no: — but,  he  preferved 
me  from  danger,  and,  on  that  account,  I  dread  he 
may  incur  i:  himfelf. 

Worth.  You  know  not,  yet>  what  your  heart  is, 
Emily. 

Emily.  Yes,  indeed,  I  do. — I  fhould  be  grieved 
if  I  did  not  know  it  dearly  loved  you. 

Worth.  And  you  have  no  fuch  fentiments  to- 
wards this  young  man,  Emily  ? 

Emily.  No,  upon  my  word.  The  fentiments  I 
feel  for  him  are  as  different  as  light  and  darknefs. 

Worth.  My  deareft  Emily,  till  you  know  the 
world's  path  better,  be  cautious  how  you  tread. 
Lovely  blofibms  open  ere  the  fruit  is  form'd,  and 
the  heart  expands,  before  the  judgment  ripens.  I 

may  foon  be  fnatch'd  from  you,  Emily 

Emily.  My  father  ! 

Worth.  Difappointment,  too,  may  prefs  on  the 
heel  of  Age,  and  haften  his  ftep  with  me  to  the 
grave. 

Emily.  My  deareft  father  ! 

Worth.  Take,  then,  my  fondefl  counfcl  while  I  . 
live — my  beft  legacy,  alas!  fhouU  I  be  hurried 
from  you.  Act  not  too  fuddenly  on  ideas.  Doubt 
(hat  pafiion  may  miQead  you,  till  reflection  juft.fies 
your  impulfe.  Wed  not  for  wealth,  Emily,  with- 
out love  j  'tis  gaudy  flavery  ; — -nor  for  love  without 
competence  i  'tis  twofold  mifery.  Go  not  againfl 
the  current  of  your  ftation  nor  defcrts — .  Glide 
gently  down  the  ftream,  with  neither  too  full  a  fail, 
nor  too  flight  a  freightage,  and  may  your  voyage, 

my 
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my  child,  be  happier— much  happier  than  your  fa- 
ther's ! 

Enter  Foss. 

Fofs.  Madam  MacTah  wants  to  know  if  you  all 
dine  at  Sir  Robert's,  your  honour. 

Worth.  Why  does  fhe  inquire,  corporal  ? 

Fofs.  It's  about  putting  on  fome  of  her  trink'Jms, 
and  furbelows,  I  fancy,  your  honour.  She  came  in, 
a  while  ago,  as  muddy  as  our  little  pigeon-toed 
drummer,  after  a  long  march. 

Worth.    I  have  thought  on't-^Tcll  her  we  fhall 

g°- 

Fofs,    No!    Will  you?  Huzza!   I  ha'n't  been 

better  pleafed  fince  they  made  me  a  Corporal. 

[Exit. 

Emily.  You  will  go,  then  ? 

Worth.  Some  explanation  is  neceffary  there,  and 
I  will  make  up  my  mind  to  bury  other  feelings.  I 
might  hefitate,  perhaps,  in  taking  you  with  me,  but 
you  have  heard  my  counfel,  and  t  know  mv  child. 
Lucretia  will  go  with  us  — We  muft,  afterwards, 
take  our  leave  of  her  entirely. 

Emily.  I  ndeed  ! 

Worth.  Her  conduct,  of  which  you  have  iq- 
form'd  me,  with  Sir  Charles  Cropland,  has  decided 
mei  and  (he  will  only  quit  a  tottering  afylum.  I 
bave  to  tell  you  our  friend  Burford  is  dead,  Emily. 

Emily.   What!  the  friend  that 

Worth.  Yes,   Emily — A  worthy,  an  honourable 

man — but  from  the  luddennefsof  his  death 'tis 

fit  I  prepare  you  for  th,e  fhock — he  has  left  me  in 
involvements, 'which,  in  a  few  hours,  may  inclofe 
me  in  a  prifon. 

Emily.  A  prifon  ! — You  '.—You  will  take  me 
with  you — Won't  you  take  me  with  you  ? 

Worth.  Like  the  eagle  on  the  rock,  Emily,  I 
muft  flicker  my  neftling  where  Providence  ordains. 

Emily.  Well,  then,  do  not  make  yourfelf  un- 
happy, my  dear  father  !  We  fhall  not  be  very  mi- 
ferable,  if  we  are  not  afunder.— I  will  fit  by  you— 

talk 
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talk  to  you — liften  to  you — and,  fhould  a  tear  (leal 
upon  your  cheek,  I  can  kifs  it  off,  and—  (fobs  in- 
voluntarily.")  I  am  not  (hock'd  for  myfelf — pray, 
forgive  me! 

Worth.  My  beloved,  my  amiable  child  ! 

Enter  Mifs  LUCRETIA  MAC'FAB 

Luc.  If  we  live  here  for  a  twelvemonth,  I'll  never 
fpeak  to  that  beaftly  quack,  who  lefc  me  in  a  ditch, 
again. 

Worth.  We  (hall  not  live  here  for  a  twelvemonth, 
Madam  ;  and  after  what  has  pafs'd,  you  will  feel  as 
Jittle  furprife,  as  I  mean  offence,  when  I  propofe  to 
you  to  relinquifti  the  fortunes  of  a  man,  whofe  (itu- 
ation,  in  all  places,  muft  b^  fo  irkfome  to  you. 

Luc.  1— — I  underlland — You  are  weak  enough, 
then,  Mr.  Worthingron,  to  wiQi  me  to  withdraw  my 
countenance  from  the  family. 

Worth.  Since  the  ftrength  of  your  zeal  for  my 
family,  Madam,  has  fo  far  outrun  my  weak  notions 
of  its  happinefs,  I  confefs  1  do  wi(h  you  to  with- 
draw it ! 

Luc.  'Tis  very  well,  Sir! 

Worth.  When  you  are  ready,  Madim,  to  go  to 
Sir  Robert  Bramble's,  you  will  find  Emily,  and 
me,  in  the  garden,  prepared  to  attend  you.  Come, 
my  love  !  [Exeunt  EMILY  and  WORTHINGTON. 

Luc.  Then  the  Honourable  Mifs  Lucreria  Mac- 
Tab  is  cut,  at  laft,  by  a  half-pay  Lieutenant,  in  a 
marching  regiment. 

Enter  Foss. 

Fofs.  Is  your  ladyfhip's  honour  ready  to  go  ? 

Luc.  Go  !  are  you  fent  to  drum  me  out,  fellow, 
as  you  would  a  deferter  ? 

Fofs.  1  don't  come  to  drum  your  ladyftiip's  ho- 
nour ; — I  want  to  know  if  you'll  go  to  Sir  Robert's. 

Luc.  Go,  to-morrow,  by  break  of  day,  to  the 
poft-houfe.  Afk  if  there's  a  return  chaife  there,  for 
London. 

Fofs. 
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Fojs.  What  am  I  to  do  then,  an'  it  picafc  you  ? 

Luc.  Secure  a  feat  in  it,  for  the  Honourable  Mifs 
Lucretia  MacTab. 

Fojs.  Is  your  ladylhip's  honour  bundling  off, 
then  ? 

Luc.  Bundling,  you  brute  !   obey  my  orders. 

Fofs.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart  and  foul,  an' 
pleafe  your  honour ! 

Luc.  I'll  withdraw  myfelf  from  this  wretched  fa- 
mily— I'll  go  down  to  Scotland,  and  patronife  my 
fjxteenth  coufin,  the  tcbacconift  of  Glafgow.  [£#//. 
Enter  STEPHEN. 

Stephen.  Here  be  the  lantern,  Mafler  Corporal. 
I  have  made  him  fhine  like  our  barn  door.  If  you 
do  like  a  duck>vnow,  for  your  fupper,  I  ha'  fhot 
one  of  ourn  for  you,  wi*  father's  blunderbufs. 

Fofs.  How  came  you  to  do  that,  my  honeft  lad  ? 

Stephen.  "Why,  (he  ware  a  marching  before  a 
whole  brood  of  young  ones  — and  look'd,  for  all  the 
world,  like  a  captain  at  the  head  of  his  attachment. 
We  have  no  herbs  to  (tuff  her,  for  I  ha'  cut  up  all 
our  kitchen  garden,  to  look  like  a  mortification. 

Fojs.  Well,  well — Imuft  attend  his  honour — But 
keep  a  lharp  look  out,  my  good  lad  ! — You  know 
what  1  told  you. 

Stephen.  What,  about  the  bum- baileys  .?  rot  um  \ 
I'll  blow  'em  up  wi'  gunpowder. 

Fofs.  Keep  a  good  watch,   that's  all. 

Stephen.  Dang  me,  if  a  foldier's  hurt  on  our  pre- 
mifes.  I've  unmuzzled  Towzer  and  Cabbage ; 
they'll  bite  all  as  come,  good  or  bad.  Come  you 
along,  Mr.  Corporal.  "  For  a  foldier,  a  foldierxs 
"  the  lad  for  me  !"  (fwging)  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  the  hfi. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES  CROPLAND  ^;;</OLLAPOD, 
Sir  Cha.  We  are  on  the  ground  firft. 
Olla.  Perhaps  the  enemy's  fubjeft  to  a  common 
complaint. 

Sir  Cha* 
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Sir  Cba.  What's  that? 

Olla.  Troubled  with  a  palpitation  of  heart,  and 
can't  come. 

Sir  Cba.  He  doesn't  feem  of  that  fort.  What 
are  the  odds  now,  that  he  doesn't  wing  me  ?  Thefe 
greenhorns  generally  hit  every  thing  but  the  man 
they  aim  at. 

Olla.  Do  they  !  zounds  !  then  the  odds  are  that 
he'll  wing  me — I'll  be  principal,  if  you  pleafej — 
for,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  never  ferved  my  time  to  the 
trade  of  a  fecond. 

Sir  Cba.  Pfha  !  you  muft  meafure  the  diftance, 
when  he  comes,  Ollapod. 

Olla.   What's  the  ufual  diftance,  Sir  Charles  ? 

Sir  Cba.    Eight  paces. 

Olla.  Blefs  me  !  men  might  as  well  fight  acrofs 
a  counter.  Does  the  fecond  always  meafure  the 
ground  ? 

Sir  Cba.   'Tis  the.cuftom. 

Olla.  Then  you  had  better  have  chpfen  one  a 
little  longer  in  the  legs.  If  I  was  to  fight,  I'd  come 
out  with  a  Coloflus. 

Sir  Cba.    I  fee  him  coming  to  the  ftyle. 

Olla.  There !  he  has  jumped  over.  Gurfe 
him  !  he's  as  nimble  as  quickfilver — And  there's 
old  Sir  Robert,  waddling  behind  him,  like  a  badger. 

Sir  Cha.  They  are  here. 

Enter  Sir  ROBERT  BRAMBLE  and  FREDERICK. 

Sir  Rolf.  Gently,  Frederick  !  I  tell  you  I'm  out 
of  breath. 

Fred.  We   [hall    be    too   late,    ajid Oh! 

here's  rny  man.  I  hope  we  hav'n't  kept  you  wait- 
ing, Sir.  They  fay,  in  England,  when  people  are 
to  (hoot  at  one  another,  it's  the  only  engagement 
in  which  it's  the  fafhion  to  be  punctual. 

Sir  Cba.  You  are  pretty  cxaft,  Sir. 

Fred.  Let  us  lofe  no  time,  if  you  pleafe,  then;  — 
for  dinner  will  be  fpoil'd. 

Sir  Cha.  Perhaps,  Sir,  one  of  us  may  never  go 
to  dinner  again. 

Fred. 
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Fred.  No  ;  but  my  uncle  will—  and  'twould  b6 
a  pity  he  (hould  have  his  meat  over-roafted. 

Sir  Cha.  Mr.  Ollapod,  be  fo  good  as  to  Walk 
over  the  ground. 

Olla.  Left  foot  foremoft,  as  they  do  in  the  In- 
fantry ? 

Sir  Rob.  Hold,  Sir  Charles  !  Perhaps  this  mat- 
ter may  be  brought  to  an  accommodation. 

Sir  Cha.   I  don't  well  fee  how,  Sir  Robert. 

Sir  Rob.  If  you  are  alive  to  fair  argument,  I 
think  1  fhall  convince  you  you  have  been  curfedly 
in  the  wrong. 

Sir  Cha,  I  didn't  come  here  to  argue,  Sir. 

Sir  Rob.  Didn't  you  !  Frederick,  you  muft 
ftioot  him.  A  rran  that  won't  liften  to  argument 
deferves  to  be  blown  to  the  devil. 

Olla.  (fmijhing  bis  meafurement)  Five,  fix. 
feven,  eight. 

Fred.   We'll  take  our  ground  if  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Give  me  that,  Ollapod  ;  and  fuccefs  to 
hair-triggers  !  ('Takes  a  -piftolfrom  OLLAPOD.) 

Sir  Rob.  Here  is  your  piftol,  my  dear  lad.  — 
Zounds  !  my  heart  is  as  heavy  as  a  bullet  !  Hap- 
pen what  will,  I  fhall  never  forget  poor  Job;  and 
as  for  you,  Frederick  —  Come,  damn  it,  we  muftn't 
blubber,  now.  (They  take  their  ground,  and  f  re- 


Glla.  Stop  —  here's  fomebody  coming  —  Medical 
man  never  witnelVd  a  finer  fcrjfii  ! 

Enter  WORTHINGTON. 

Worth.  My  friend  I  Sir  Robert  Bramble,  too  ! 
piftols  ! 

Fred.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  my  dear  Sir  ! 
Whoever  is  on  his  legs,  after  the  firft  fire,  will  have 
the  pleafure  of  fpeakmg  to  you. 

Worth.  Stay,  gentlemen  !  This  bufmefs,  I  be- 
lieve, requires  my  interference. 

SirLba.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  may  make  your 
interference  fo  necefiary  ? 

4  WortH. 
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Worth.  I  conceive  you  to  be  Sir  Charles  Crop- 
land ; — which  argues 

Sir  Rob.  Don't  wafte  your  arguments:  they'll 
be  all  thrown  away  upon  him. 

SirjCha.  I  am  Sir  Charles  Cropland,  Sirj  and, 
pray,  who  are  you  ? 

Worth.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir. — 1  am  a  man,  into 
whofe  family  a  ferpent  has  bafely  crept>  to  corrupt 
my  child  ;  but  her  mind  is  fraught  with  too  much 
fenfe,  and  virtue,  to  fall  beneath  his  wiles ;  and, 
ruffian-like,  he  has  attempted  force  to  complete 
his  purpofes.  I  am  an  officer,  Sir,  in  his  Majefty's 
army— quick  to  refent  a  private  injury,  as  I  have 
been  ready  to  face  my  country's  foes.  I  am  one, 
Sir,  who  am  as  gratified  to  meet  you,  that  I  may 
chaftife  you,  as  you  merit, — as  you  have  ever  been 
induftrious  to  fkulk  from  me,  confcious  of  the  pu- 
nifliment  you  have  deierved.  1  need  not  tell  you 
my  name  is  Worthington. 

Sir  Rob.  Dam'me,  but  that  is  better  than  argu- 
ment ;  and  as  unlike  flattery  as  any  thing  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life  ! 

Fred,  (to  Sir  CHARLES)  Now,  pray,  Sir,  are 
you  and  I  to  go  home  to  our  dinners,  or  are  we  to 
iwaliow  a  forced-meat  ball  in  the  fields  ? 

Sir  Cba.  We  had  better  fufpend  the  bufmefs, 
Sir — There  are  ladies  coming. 

Enter  LUCRETIA  and  EMILY. 

Luc.  Your  father  has  crotred  on,  child,  as  if  he 
was  on  a  forced  march  Blefs  me  !  (looking  round) 
who  have  we  here  ? 

Emily.  My  father — with  Sir  Robert,  and— — 
ha  !  Sir  Charles  Cropland  there  ! 

Luc.  And  that  brute  who  left  me  in  the  mire. 

Olla.  That's  me. 

Worth.  You  and  I,  Sir  Charles,  mud  find  an- 
other moment  for  explanation. 

Sir  Cba.  The  immediate  moment  may  be  the 
bed,  Mr.  Worthington.  I  believe  I  may  have 
been  fo  falhionablc  in  my  ideas,  fhat  they  may  have 

led 
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]ed  me  wrong;  and  I  don't  think  it  a  very  bad  ftyle, 

though  it  mayn't  be  modern,  to  confefs  it. 

Worth  The  ftyle  of  fenfe  and  honefty,  Sir,  muft 
ever  meet  approbation  •,  that  of  folly,  contempt; 
that  of  offence,  correction  j  and,  I  fhou'd  be  forry  if 
the  ftyle  of  repentance  did  not  find  forgivenels. 

\ Sir  Rob.  Or  the  ftyle  of  argument,  lifteners. 

Sir  Cba.  Mifs  Worthington,  I  confefs  my  fault, 
and  plead  for  pardon.  You  will  not  only,  I  hope, 
afford  me  your  own,  but  intercede  with  Mr.  Wor- 
thington for  his,  alfo.  You  check'd  me — (to  Fred.} 
rather  roughly  indeed — in  a  career  which  I  have  ac- 
knowledged to  be  wrong,  Sir. — Inftead,  therefore, 
of  proceeding  in  refentment,  it  will  be  better  to 
offer  you  my  thanks,  if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  accept 
them. 

Fred.  Sir,  'tis  pleafanter  to  be  thank'd  than  fhot 
at,  any  time  ;  and  I  accept  them  willingly. 

Sir  Cba.  1  take  my  leave  then.  I  hav'n't  dafh'd 
thro'  this  fcrape  according  to  prefent  principles — 
a  man's  owning  he  is  forry  for  his  vices  may  get 
him  laugh'd  at,  among  a  few  gay  friends,  who  have 
more  fpirits  than  thought;  but  I  believe  he'll  hunt 
the  pleaianter  for  it,  in  Leicefterfhire.  [Exit. 

Otta.  (advancing.)  Mifs  Lucretia  MacTab,  I 
confefs  my  fault,  and  plead  for  pardon,  fince  I,  un- 
luckily, left  you  in  a  puddle  j  and  I  fmcerely  hope 
you'll  never  be  in  fuch  a  pickle  again. 

IMC.  Stand  away,  you  brute  ! 

Ot!a.  Sir  Robe;t,  I  hope  you  won't  withdraw 
your  friendfhip — and  it  would  give  me  a  mortifica- 
tion to  be  cut  off  from  your  cuftom. 

Sir  Rob.  Oh,  mafter  Ollapod,  your  little  foibles, 
are  Itke  your  fmall  quantities  of  magnefiaj  they  give 
no  great  naufea,  and  do  neither  harm  nor  good. 

Otta.  Co'iie,  that's  very  well,  very  well  indeed! 
Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one — I'll  ftay,  and 
he'l!  afk  me  EO  dinner.  (AfideC] 

Sir  l\ob  And,  what  are  you  faying,  there,  to  Mifs 
\Vqrthingtun,  Frederick. 

Fred. 
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Fred.  Telling  her  what  good  cheer  there  is  in 
Btackberry  Hall,  uncle— and  what  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  table,  where  I  am  going 
to  have  the  pleafure  to  lead  her. 

Sir  Rob.  You  are  deviliih  ready  to  do  the  ho- 
nours j — isn't  he,  Mr.  Worthington  ? 

Worth.  To  do  honour  to  the  human  heart,  Sir,  I 
have  found  him  very  ready. 

Sir  Rob.  And  hare  you  found  him  fo  very  ready 
to  do  honour  to  the  heart,  Mifs  Worthington  ? 

Emily.  Yes,  indeed  I  have,  Sir. 

Sir  Rob.  I  begin  to  perceive  it.  I'm  a  ftrange 
old  fellow — fond  of  argument,  they  fay.  But  I 
have  fo  little  time  left,  now,  in  this  world,  that  fome 
of  my  arguments  are  a  little  fhorter  than  they  ufed 
to  be.  When  I  was  hobbling  over  the  ftile,  after 
Frederick,  there,— and  thought  the  dog  might  be 
Ihivered  to  atoms — I  made  a  determination  in  my 
own  mind,  if  he  happen'd  to  furvive,  that  he,  and 
your  daughter — What's  your  name,  young  lady  ? 

Emily.  Emily,  Sir. 

Sir  Rob.  Ha !  a  pretty  name  enough— that  he 
and  Emily  fhou'd  make  a  happy  couple. 

Worth.  Never,  Sir. 

Sir  Rob.  That's  a  plump  negatur.  We'll  argue 
that  point,  if  you  pleafe. 

Worth.  My  child,  Sir  Robert,  has  heard  my  opi- 
nions very  lately;  and  hearing  the  opinions  of  a 
friend,  (he  adopts  them. 

Sir  Rob.  Does  fhe  ?  Then  (he's  as  little  like 
Humphrey  Dobbins  in  her  mind,  as  fhe  is  in  her 
features. 

Worth.  To  you  it  may,  now,  be  neceffary  to  fay 
that  I  am  poorer  even  than  poor— bat  obierve,  I 
difdain  all  felicitations — This"  very  day  I  have  been 
apprifed 

Sir  Rob.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean — The  bond 
for  five  hundred  pounds. 

Worth.  How  came  you  apprifed  of  that  bond, 
Sir  ?  (rather  haughtily.) 

F  Sir 
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Sir  Rob.  I  have  paid  it. 

Worth.  Paid  it  I 

Sir  Rob.  Yea — while  Frederick  was  loading  his 
piftols,  in  the  next  room,  to  come  to  the  field,  here. 

Worth.  You  aftonifti  me ! 

Sir  Rob.  Why  fo  ?  I  happen  to  be  Sheriff  of  the 
County  j  and,  as  all  writs  are  returnable  to  me,  a 
fcrubbyifh  fellow  afk'd  me  to  fign  one  againft  you. 
I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  lock  up  a 
worthy  man,  in  a  fcurvy  room,  juft  as  I  had  afk'd 
him,  from  no  common  motives,  to  fit  down  to  my 
table — so,  I  drew  upon  my  bankers,  inftead  of 
John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe, — and  you  may  reim- 
burfe  me  at  your  leifure. 

Fred.  My  dear,  dear  uncle !  you  have  been 
•before  me  here  ! 

Sir  Rob.  You  rogue,  if  your  fortune  could  ferve 
you  as  well  as  your  legs,  I  believe  you'd  have  been 
before  me  here,  too. 

Worth.  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  you,  Sir  Ro- 
bert. 

Sir  Rob.  Confefs  you're  a  damn'd  bad  phyfiog- 
nomift,  and  I'm  content.  Say  a  man's  countenance 
may  a  little  belye  his  nature; — though,  as  Sheriff  of 
the  County,  I  own  I  am  head  of  the  bum-bailiffs. 

Worth.  I  (hall  never  -"be  able  to  repay  you  this 
debt,  Sir,  but  by  long,  and  miferable  instalments. 

Sir  Rob.  You  fhall  give  me  fecurity. 

Worth.  I  wifh  it.     Any  in  my  power. 

Sir  Rob.  Mifs  Emily,  pray  come  here — Frede- 
rick, you  dog,  come  on  the  other  fide  of  me.  Let 
me  appoint  you  two  truftees  for  a  bond  Mr. 
Worthington  fhall  give  me — a' bond  of  family  al- 
liance— fulfil  your  charge  punctually,  and  Heaven 
profperyou  in  your  obligations.  Mr.  Worthington, 
what  fay  you  ? 

Worth.  You  overwhelm  me — I  cannot  fpeak. 

[FREDERICK  embraces  EMILY. 

Sir  Rob.  The  truitees  are  dumb  too  : — but  I  fee 

they  are  embracing  the  obligations,  pretty  willingly. 

13  Cl/a. 
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Olla,  A  marriage  between  the  young  ones.  I 
hope  I  may  be  in  favour  with  the  family,  nine 
months  hence. 

Luc.  Sir  Robert,  I  rejoice  at  the  alliance.  The 
Brambles  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  are  no 
difgrace  to  the  MacTabs. 

Sir  Rob.  I  haven't  the  honor  to  know  exactly, 
who  you  may  be,  Madam  j  but  I  thank  you.  But, 
damn  it ! — our  dinner  will  be  waiting. — Make  one 
of  the  party,  if  you  pleafe,  Ollapod, 

Olla.  I'll  attack  your  mutton  with  all  my  heart, 
Sir  Robert.  I  knew  he'd  afk  me  to  dinner. 

Fred.  Come,  Emily  1  let  me  lead  you  to  a  houfe, 
where  our  days  may  be  long,  be  happy.  You  look 
doubtingly. 

Emily.  No,  indeed — When  my  father  doubted, 

have  doubted — but  I  can  read  his  eyes— as  he,  I 
own,  not  long  fince,  read  my  heart.  You  have  been 
my  preferver,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  gratitude. 

Sir  Rob.  Love,  you  mean,  you  little  devil !  Fre- 
derick, we'll  havt  Job  a  grandfather  before  he  can 
get  from  Ruffia. 

Fred.  My  dear  uncle,  your  hand — Mr.  Worth- 
ington,  fuffer  me  to  prefs  yours,  Emily,  you  have 
my  heart.  And  may  hearts,  when  unvitiated  by 
the  world,  meet  the  happinefs  I  expert,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Virtuous ! 


END. 


EPILOGUE. 


Qlla.      DULL  Care,  avaunt !  all,  here, are  now  content. 
Sir  Rob.  Hold — that  admits,  perhaps,  of  argument. 

Some  may  be  ficken'd  here 

Luc.       But,  how  to  know  ? 

OUa.   ^Their  pulfes  muft  be  felt  before  we  go. 

Sir  Rob.  Their  pulfes !  That  by  you  were  better  done. 

Qlla.      That's  very  well — thank  you — I  owe  you  one. 

Hold  up  your  heads,  pray.    Hum — ha!  *gad,  they 
finile! 

The  Patients  don't  feem  troubled  with  much  bile. 

I  dofe  men's  fpirits  to  their  proper  pitch ; 

As  Cornet,  every  lady  I  bewitch : 
Luf.       Not,  when  you  leave  a  lady  in  a  ditch. 
Worth.    As  father,  I  each  father's  favour  court — 
Emily,    As  daughter,  I  from  daughters  afk  fupport. 
Oil*.      Apothecaries,  cheer  me  with  your  bounty. 
Kir  Rob.  Bum-bailiffs,  Me,  as  fheriff  of  the  county. 
Fred.     I  deprecate  the  cruel  Critick's  ftabs; 
Luc.       And  I— by  all  the  blood  of  the  Mac  Tabs ! 
Worth.    And,  if,  to-night,  my  efforts  fhou'd  fucceed, 

Then  the  Pcor  Gentleman  feels  rich  indeed. 
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PREFACE. 


-A  HE  following  piece  is  taken  from  a  French 
play,  intitled  the  Abbb  Dd'Ep^e,  and  written 
by  Mr.  Bo u ILLY.  It  was  performed  with  un- 
common success  in  Paris,  and  has  since  had 
the  honour  to  be  translated  into  German,  by 
the  celebrated  KOTZEBUE.  It  is  founded  upon 
a  real  event  in  the  history  of  the  ABBE 
DEL'EPE'E,  the  original  author  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  piece  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
reader,  will,  however,  be  found,  by  whoever 
shall  give  himself  the  trouble  of  comparison, 
to  be  by  no  means  a  mere  translation  of  the 
French  Drama.  It  has  received  many  addi- 
tions; and  the  character  of  Darlemont,  and 
still  more  of  DUPRE',  are  brought  more  for- 
ward in  the  canvas  than  they  were  by  the  ori- 
ginal author.  One  of  the  most  considerable 
alterations  arose  from  the  task,  which  the  trans- 
lator imposed  trpon  himself,  of  compressing  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts,  of  the  original,  into  one: 
this  produced  a  necessity  of  inventing  and  con- 
structing an  almost  entirely  new  act,  which 
stands  as  Act  IV.  m  the  English  play. 

A  2  It 


VI  PREFACE. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiss  the  present 
Work  without  Confessing,  how  fcjuchit  is  in- 
debted for  its  present  form  and  success,  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  KEMBLE.  Shrinking  from 
no  trouble,  he  has  revised  the  whole,  and  added 
t\vo  entirely  new  scenes  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. The  tnost  inattentive  spectator  must 
h-aVe  felt  with  how  much  care,  and  how  admi- 
rable skill,  the  piece  was  got  up  in  all  those 
points  which  fall  within  the  -province  of  'a 
theatrical  manager. 

Scarcely  ever  has  any  play  been  •more.jwii- 
cioiisly  cast,  or  more  Indebted  to  the  casting, 
for  the  favour  with  which  it  was  received  by 
the  public.  The  representation  of  the  vene- 
rable ABBE',  will,  perhaps,  always  be  ranked 
among  Mr.  KZMBLE'S  happiest,  and  most 
Affect  performances.  The  Author  is,  incteed, 
in  debt  to  all  the  actors,  in  general,  for  the 
justice  they  did  to  their  respective  characters. 
The  Compliment  paid  by  M.  BOUJI.I.Y,  to  the 
original  representative  of  -DARLEMONT,  might 
justly  be  attributed  to  Mr.  \VROUGHJ  ox  ;  but 
where  every  thing  is  commendable,  it-is  almost 
invidious  to  particularize.  The  novelty,  how- 
ever, of  the  task  imposed  upon  MissDt  CA-IW, 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  txe- 
fiited  it,  would  make  it  inexcusable,  not  iiulr- 
viduallv  to  mention  her  merits. 


PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  MOORE,  ESQ. 
SPOKEN   BY  MR.  POWELL. 

*J  UST  is  the  censure  of  the  vent'rous  wight 

Who  wings  for  novelty  a  lawless  flight ; 

Whose  Muse,  from  rational  restriction  free, 

Paints,  what  "  nor  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be*" 

Who  thinks  the  probable  too  dully  true, 

And  keep  the  dubious  possible  in  view. 

Though  vainly  he  to  fair  applause  pretends, 

Whose  art  commences  just  where  Nature  ends ; 

Yet  in  the  Drama's  right,  I  must  here  claim 

All  natures  offspring  as  our  lawful  ^game; 

Our's  the  free  privilege  to  copy  here,  -v 

Each  varied  form  Humanity  can  wear, 

To  win  the  smile,  or  wake  the  moral  tear.    . 

Our  Author  aims  at  novelty,  'tis  true; 
But  is  the  picture  false,  because  'tis  new  ? 
Consents  our  age  to  imitate,  alone, 
And  build  on  no  foundations  of  its  own, 
Tho'  Nature  still,  from  her  exhaustless  store, 
Pour  forth  new  treasures,  and  still  teem  with  more? 
Think  not,  we  mean,  in  decency's  negleet, 
To  sport  with  frailty,  and  to  mock  defect ; 
To  bid  mean  souls  with  selfish  triumph  see 
Two  wants,  at  least,  from  which  themselves  are  free. 

The  Sage  yet  lives  whose  toils  immortal  shew, 
What  human  powers  without  these  aids  can  do, 
Taught  by  commanding  genius  to  restrain 
Their  causeless  pride — who  hear  and  speak  in  vain. 
To  prove  that  pertness^visely  had  rcsign'd 
Her  fluent  utterance  for  a  fluent  mind  ; 
And  chang'd  for  ears,  with  folly's  jargon  fraught, 
The  keener  sen$e  of  uncorrupted  thought. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB; 

OR, 

THE  ORPHAN  PROTECTED. 


ACT      L 

SCENE    I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Harancour.  A  whole 
length  portrait  of  a  Boy  hangs  in  the  centre 
of  the  Room. 

Enter  DUPRE'  and  PIERRE. 

Dup.  JJON'T  you  be  so  inquisitive. 

Pic.  Don't  you  be  so  surly. 

Dup.  I  won't  be  tormented. 

Pie.  Come  ,come,  Dupre", — fellow-servants 
should  be  communicative,  and  tell  one  an- 
other every  thing  that  passes  in  the  family. 

Dup.  And  if  they  did, — woe  betide  some 
families ! 

Pie.  Dupre, — What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  mystery? 

Dup.  Why  do  you  nail  your  eyes  on  me 
thus  ?  I  won't  be  worm'd  and  sifted.  What 
is  it  you  want  to  pick  out  of  me  ? 

B  Pie. 
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Pie.  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  youi 
private  interviews  with  my  master's  father  : — 
admitted  to  his  closet — doors  lock'd — cau- 
tionings — whisperings. — Take  care,  take  care, 
—I  have  my  suspicions. 

Dup.  Suspicions  ! — Of  what? 

Pie.  Of  no  good,  I  promise  you. 

Dup.  Why,  what  do  you  suspect? 

Pie.  To  be-  plain  with  you,  that  you  are 
aiding  and  abetting  your  old  master,  to  make 
his  son,  my  young  master,  miserable  :  in  short, 
you  are  making  up  a  match  for  him  with  the 
first-president's  daughter,  against  his  will. 

Dup.  Oh  !   Is  that  all  you  know  ? 

Pie.  All !  And  isn't  that  enough  ? 

Dup.  Yes, — no, — I  could  almost  wish  the 
whole  world  knew — Ah !  (Looking  at  the  por- 
trait. ) 

Pie.  Knew  what?  How  you  fix  your  eyes 
on  that 

Dup.  Do  I? 

Pie.  Yes; — You  never  pass  through  the 
room  without  pausing  on  that  portrait. 

Dup.  Not  half  an  hour  ago,  I  saw  him  start 
from  his  frame,  and  stand  before  me. 

Pie.  What  do  you  mean  ?     Are  you  crazy? 

Dup.  I  believe,  it  was  only  a  dream. — Per- 
haps, he  lives. 

'Pie.  Lives! — What  lives? — Why,  look,  man, 
'tis  but  a  picture. 

Enter  DARLEMONT,  in  a  morning  dress. 
Dar.  How  now  ? — What  are  you  doing  ? 
Pie.  Only  looking  at  this  picture,  Sir. 

Dar. 
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Dar.  That  picture  !— and  why  are  you  look- 
ing at  it  ? 

Pie.  By  Dupr6's  account,  it  ought  to  be  a 
miracle ;  he  says,  he  saw  it  start  from  Us 
frame,  and  stand  before  him, 

Dar.  Fellow  ! 

Pie.   Why,  did'nt  you  say  so,  Dupre"  ? 

Dar.  Begone  !  [Exit  PIERRE. 

Are  you  mad  Dupre  ? 

Dup.  Almost,  I  am. 

Dar,  How  dare  you  hint  at  what  must  be 
eternally  concealed  ? 

Dup.  Dare? — The  sinner  dreads  no  tyrant, 
but  his  own  conscience. 

Dar.    Let  that  portrait  be  removed. 

Dup.  No,  that  it  never  shall  be. 

Dar.   Ha! 

Dup.  Frown  on :  There  it  shall  remain 
and  daily  haunt  us. 

Dar.  Again  this  insolence?  Remember, 
villain,  that  you  are  my  slave. 

Dup.  I  do,  and  I  remember  too  that  you  are 
mine :  accomplices  in  guilt  are  of  necessity 
the  slaves  of  each  other. 

Dar.  I  must  contain  myself,  (aside) 
I  see,  I  see,  Dupr<5,  .that  neither  my  gifts, 
nor  my  promises,  have  satisfied  you:— how- 
ever, I  have  been  thinking  of  you : — Leave 
me  ! — You  will  soon  find  that  you  are  not 
forgotten. 

Dup.    I  wish  I  were : — but  you  and.  I  can 

never  be  forgotten  ;    even   in   the  grave  we 

shall  be  remember'd,  only  to  be  curs'd,  despis'dt 

and  hated.  [Exit  DUPRE. 

B  2  Dar. 
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.  Dar.  Must  I  hold  wealth,  reputation,  nay, 
life  itself,  perhaps,  at  the  disposal  of  this  do- 
tard !— His  slave  ! — While  he  spoke  it,  auda- 
cious as  the  reptile  toad,  he  dar'cl  to  fix  his 
brazen  eyes  upon  me. — Let  him  accuse. — Am 
I  not  Darlemont,  possessor  of  the  fortune  and 
the  power  of  Harancour?— ^-Where  is  the  man 
who  will  venture  to  support  his  accusation? 

Re-enter  PIERRE. 

Besides,  my  son's  marriage  with  the  presi- 
dent's daughter,  will,  I  hope, — —Why  are  you 
loitering  there? 

Pie.  Sir,  I  am  only  waiting  till  my  master 
comes  in. 

Dar.  What!  is  he  abroad  so  early? — Some- 
thing disturbs  him, 

Pie.  Yes,  Sir: — indeed,  something  or  other 
seems  to  disturb  everv  soul  in  the  house. 
(Gttng) 

Dar.  What's  that  you  say? — Come  hither, 
Pierre:  you  know  the  deference  due  to  your 
master's  father : — be  faithful,  and  you  shall 
profit  by  it.  I  must  have  no  prying, — mark 
me, — no  babbling: — talk  not  of  me,  nor  my 
affairs. — As  for  Dupre — at  times,  you  see,  he 
raves; — he  has  lost  his  senses; — he  grows 
old ; — 

Pie.  In  your  service,  Sir. 

Dar.  And  therefore  what  would  be  pu- 
nished in  another,  I  overlook  in  him. — Pay 
no  regard  to  his  wanderings, — except,  ob- 
serve me,  should  you  think  them  extraor- 
dinary, to  inform  me  of  them, — me  alone;— •> 

no 
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no  other, — not  even  my  soil.  I  have  my  rea^ 
sons;  which  are  not  for  you  to  enquire  into. — 
Obey  me,  and  depend  on  my  bounty. 

[Exit  DA  R  LE MO  x  T. 

Pie.  Your  bounty? — Humph  ! — That  may 
be  well  enough;  bnt  the  Devil  take  your  pride, 
A  few  years  ago,  this  grand  signior  was  but  a 
petty  merchant ;  and  now 

Enter  ST.  AJ.ME. 
St.  A.  Was  not  that  my  father? 
Pie.   Yes,  Sir;— you  seem  as  much  ruffled 
as  he  was. 

St.  A.  My  soul  is  on  the  rack : — yet  I'm 
resolv'd ;— this  hated  marriage  never  can, 
never  shajl,  take  place. — No,  never,  never 
will  I  renounce  thee,  my  lovely  Marianne-! — 
Pic.  Then,  Sir,  you  must  renounce  your 
father's  favour  and  fortune. 

St.  A.  Unfeeling  prejudice!  — Is  she  not 
the  daughter  of  a  man,  whose  memory  is  ho- 
nour'd  and  belov'd  ? — The  sister  of  a  man  of 
virtue  and  of  talents,— of  Fran  val?— -  the  most 
renowned  advocate  of  Toulouse? 

Pie.  True,  Sir; — but  his  talents  are  the 
only  dependence  of  her  and  her  mother. 

St  A.  While  my  father  was  but  a  merchant, 
he  would  have  thought  himself  honour'd  by 
my  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Sene- 
chal  Franvd  ;  but,  since  he  has  inherited  the 
estates  of  his  nephew  and  ward,  the  unhappy 
Count  of  Harancour,  his  nature  seems 
changed;  and  he  now  listens  only  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  ambition. 

Pie. 
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Pie.  Ah  !  the  old  servants  of  the  family  of- 
ten talk  of  the  young  Count  of  Harancour: — 
they  say,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf  and 
dumb. 

St.  A.  'Tis-true,  he  had. — Poor  boy!  my 
father  took  him  to  Paris  about  eight  years 
ago,  in  hopes  that  this  affliction  might  be  re- 
moved; and,  whether  improper  medicines 
were  administer'd  to  him,  or  that  his  constitu- 
tion sunk  under  the  efforts  for  his  cure,  I  know 
not; — but  there,  in  a  short  time,  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  Dupr£,  who  accompanied  my  father 
on  this  journey. 

Pie.  That's  the  secret; — now  I  no  longer 
wonder,  that  I  so  often  catch  Dupre  gazing 
on  that  picture  of  the  young  Count. 

Sf  A,  Do  you? — 'Tis  only  natural  in  him; 
— this  youth  was  the  last  remaining  branch  of 
an  illustrious  family,  which  Dupre  had  long 
faithfully  served. — My  poor  Julio ! — He  once 
saved  my  life : — how  bravely  he  expos'd  himself 
forme! — Never,  never  will  his  image  quit  my 
heart. — I  see  him  at  the  moment  of  his  depar- 
ture— dumb  as  he  was,  his  form  spoke  moving 
eloquence;  every  look  was  so  affectionate, 
every  action  so  express ; — dear,,  dear,  lamented 
Julio  ! — He  crush 'd  me  into  his  very  heart,  as 
if  he  had  foreknown,  and  would  have  told  me, 
that  that  embrace  was  to  be  our  last. — Ah !  • 
were  he  now  alive,  I  should  enjoy  his  tender 
and  endearing  friendship,  antl  my  father,  less 
opulent,  would  not  then  oppose,  my  union 
with  Marianne. 

Pic.  But,  YOU  sav,  Sir,  YOU  have  never  yet 

told 
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told  this  lady  that  you  love  her:— Jiow  then 
do  you  know  what  her  thoughts  of  you  may  be 

St.  A.  I  can't  mistake  'em: — our  mutual 
tremors  when  we  meet, — my  faultering  voice, 
her  downcast  eyes,— and  other  thousand, 
thousand  delicious  proofs  of  sympathizing 
thoughts. — 

Pie.  You  know  best,  Sir;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  should  wish  for  more  substantial  proofs: — 
besides,  her  mother 

St.  A.  Born  of  a  noble  family,  is,  if  possi- 
ble, more  haughty  than  my  father;  but  her 
son  has  a  complete  empire  over  her  affec- 
tions: he  is  my  friend;  he  cannot  but  have 
discovered  that  I  love  his  sister;  and,  as  our 
intimacy  daily  strengthens,  I  must  presume 
that  he  approves  my  pretensions. 

DOMINIQUE     (Jftthout) 
J)om.   I'll  just  deliver  my  message  inysclfi 
Pie.   Hush ! — here    comes    their   gossiping 
footman,    old  Dominique  : — now,  Sir,  if  you 
wish  to  know  the  lady's  real  sentiments,  only 
let  me  set  his  tongue  running,  and  he  will  tell 
you,  in  his  own  chuckling  talkative  way,   all 
that  he  sees,  and  hears. 

Enter  DOM  i  x  i  Q u E. 

Ha! — Good     morning,     friend    Dominique. 
What  brings  you  to  our  house? 

Dom.    Good    day,    good    day,    friend!— 
So,  Sir!f/o  St.  Almt)  you're  an"  early  stirrer. 
— Ha!  ha !   ha! — I  saw  you  just  now, — 1  saw 
you, — hai   ha!   ha! — 
St.  A.  Saw  me ! 

Dom. 
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Dom.  Yes,,  I  did, — pacing  backwards  and 
forwards,  under  my  young  lady's  window. — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!— 

St.  A.  I  was  only  taking  the  morning  air, 
I  do  assure  you,  Dominique. 

DOM.    Ha!    ha!   ha!— 

Pie.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — What  do  you  mean, 
Dominique? 

Dom.  Why,  that  I'd  take  the  morni^  air 
myself,  old  as  I  am,  if  I  hoped  to  see  a  young, 
blooming,  lovely, — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — But,  no, — 
fast  as  a  church ; — she  was  up  till  two  o'clock 
this  morning  practising  the  song,  that  some- 
body made  on  her  recover}- ;  — Ha  !  ha!  ha! 
and  at  last  went  to  bed,  I  dare  say,  only  to 
dream  of  the  author — Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

St.  A.  Your  frankness  and  good  humour 
forbid  dissimulation; — yes,  Dominique,  I 
adore  your  charming  mistress. 

Pie."  Ay,  that  he  does; — the  more'shis  mis- 
fortune. 

Dom.  Misfortune  ! — and,  pray,  Sir,  why  so  ? 

Pie.  Because  I  can  see  very  well, — and  so 
do  you  too,  Dominique, — that  your  younglady 
doesn't  care  a  straw  for  my  master. 

Dom.  You  can  see  it,  can  you  ? — Lord  ! 
what  a  clear-sighted  wiseacre  thou  art! — lia  f 
ha!  ha! 

St.  A.  Why,  Dominique,  do  you  believe 
she  loves  me? 

Dom.  No,  I  don't  believe  it;  I  know  it. 
Why,  there  was,  in  the  first  place—- 

St.  A.   .Ay,  Dominique; 

Pie. 
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Pie.  Let  him  go  on,  Sir.— Well,  but  let's 
hear  what  proofs 

Dom.  Proofs! — a  thousand. — Why,  when 
she  was  recovering  from  her  last  illness,  and  I 
told  her  how  you  had  call'd  to  enquire  after 
her — "  Did  he  come  himself,  Dominique?" 
says  she,  —  "and  did  he  come  often?" — 
"  Every  minute  in  the  day,  Ma'am," — says  I. 
— "  And  did  he  look  concern 'd?"—  "  Ma'am," 
says  I,  "He  looked  charmingly;  his  eyes 
were  as  red  as  a  ferret's  ;  his  cheeks  as  white 
as  a  sheet ;  he  looked  like  a  perfect  ghost — a 
sweet  lover-like  figure,  indeed,  Ma'am." — "I 
think  I'm  better,"  says  she,  "Dominique: 
I'm  a  great  deal  better: — I'm  sure  I  shall  soon 
be  well." — Ha!  ha!  ha! — true  love  is  your 
best  Doctor. 

Pie.    O,  Lord ! — and  is  this  all  you  know  ? 

Dom.  No,  Sir;  it  is  not  all  I  know;  nor 
half  I  know. — She  gave  me  such  a  scolding 
about  you  t'other  day— 

St.  A.    About  me? 

Dom.  Yes. — She  was  painting  away  at  her 
little  desk,  and  took  no  notice  of  my  coming 
in  to  put  the  room  to  rights;  so  I  crept  softly 
on  tip-toe  tow'rds  her ;  and,  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,— (I  love  to  detect  the  sly  rogue*) 
— what  should  I  behold  but  the  picture  of  a 
young  gentleman, 

St.  A.    What  young  gentleman? 

Pie.    Yes, — what  young  gentleman  ? 

Dom.    What   young   gentleman  r — "How 

like  it  is," — says  I,    pop,   at  once,    without 

thinking  of  it. — "  Like,"  says  she,  starting 

c  up — 
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up — "Like  who?— Do  you  think  it  is  like  my 
brother?" — "  Your  brother! — Like  a  certain 
person,  called  Captain  St.  Alme,  to  be  sure" — • 
,/'  St.  Alme?" — says  she,  pouting  and  vex'd  a 
little, — "  I  desire,  Dominique," — —you know 
her  way, — "  I  desire  you  won't  say  any 
such  thing — I  beg  and  desire  you  won't." 
And  away  she  went,  blushing  as  red  as  a  rose, 
but  all  the  while  hiding  somebody  carefully 
in  her  bosom. — Ha  !  ha!  ha! — But,  Lord,  I 
stand  chattering  here 

St.  A.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Domi- 
nique; you  have  made  me  happy  beyond 
measure ! 

Dom.  I  knew,  I  should. — Doesn't  care  a 
straw  for  my  master  ! — Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  knew 
very  well  I  should  make  you  happy :  I  love  to 
make  people  happy,  and  to  be  happy  myself. 
But  I  must  not  forget  my  errands.  (Takes 
out  a  paper. )  What  with  my  old  mistress,  and 
my  young  mistress,  and  my  master — (going) 
O,  Lord !  he  sent  me  here  to  tell  you,  that  he 
wants  to  speak  with  you. — Now  don't  you 
blab  one  word  of  all  this,  for  your  life : — 
these  girls  have  such  freaks  and  vagaries  ! — 
Tho'  they're  in  love  over  head  and  ears,  and 
can't  conceal  it  a  moment ;  yet  they  expect 
other  folks  to  be  blind,  and  see  nothing  at  all 
of  the  matter.  (Going.) 

St.  A.  Pray,  say,  I'll  wait  on  your  master, 
Dominique. 

Dom.  To  be  sure !  you'll  wait  on  my  mas- 
ter, because  you  expect  to  see  my  young  mis- 
tress.—Ha!  ha!  ha!— O,  the  turnings  and 

twining! 
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twin  ings  of  your  true  lovers  I — Yes,  yes  ; — 
she  hid  the  picture  in  her  fair  bosom — I  war- 
rant, as  near  as  she  could  to  her  heart !  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  ^E.rit  D o  M  i  N  i  QU  K. 

Sf.  A.  Now,  Pierre,  is  there  any  cause  for 
doubt  ? 

Pie.    I  think  not,   Sir. 

St.  A.  And  would  my  father  tear  me  from 
her? — Never! — Run  to  the  President's, — 
enquire  when  I  may  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
him. — I'll  go  to  Franval's — avow  to  him  my 
passion  for  his  sister — and  openly  declare  my- 
self to  her  in  her  brother's  presence.  If  I  ob- 
tain their  consents,  I'll  instantly  wait  on  the 
Presidents-acquaint  him  with  my  love  for 
Marianne— make  him  refuse  me  his  daugh- 
ter— and  thus,  strike  at  once  at  the  very  root 
of  my  misfortune,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Square  in  the  City  of  Toulouse.  On  one  side 
the  Palace  of  Harancour,  on  the  other  the 
House  O/TRANVAL,  Bridge,  Church,  &c. 

Enter  DEL'EPE'E  and  THEODORE. 

(Theodore  precedes  Del'Epee,  and  advancing 
in  great  agitation,  expresses  by  signs  that 
he  recollects  the  spot  they  are  in. ) 
DeVE.     This  warm  emotion — this  sudden 

change  in  all  his  features — convinces  me  that 

he  recollects  this  place. — Hadst  thou,  the  use 

of  speech  ! 

(Theodore,    looking  round  him,    observes    a 
C  Z  church, 
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church,  and  gives  signs  more  expressive  of  his 

knotting  the  place. ) 

Del'E.     It  is — it  must  be  so  ; — and  am  I 

then  at  length  arrived  at  the  period  of  my 

long  and  painful  search  !— 

[Theodore  nozv  sees  the  Palace  of  Harancour  : 
he  starts — rivets  his  eyes  to  it — advances  a 
step  or  two— points  to  the  statues — utters  a 
sJmek — and  drops  breatldess  into  the  arms  of 
Del'Epee.) 
DeVE.  Ah,  my  poor  wronged  boy, — for 

such  I'm  sure  you  are,— -that  sound  goes  to  my 

very  heart ! — He  scarcely  breathes.  — I  never 

saw  him  so  much  agitated. — There,  there  ; — 

Come,   come. — Why  was  a  voice  denied   to 

sensibility  so  eloquent ! 

(Theodore  makes  signs  with  the  utmost  rapi- 
dity, that  he  was  born  in  that  Palace, — that 
he  lived  in  it  when  a  child — had  seen  the 
statues — come  through  the  gate,  #$c.  fyc.) 
Del'E.    Yes  ; — in  that  house  was  he  born. 

Words  could  not  tell  it  more  plainly. — The 

care  of  Heaven  still  wakes  upon  the  helpless. 

(Theodore  makes  signs  of  gratitude  to  Del' 
Epee,  and  fervently  kisses  his  hands. — Del* 
Epe"e  explains  that  it  is  not  to  him,  but  to 
Heaven,  that  he  ought  to  pay  his  thanks — 
Theodore  instantly  drops  on  his  knee,  and  ex- 
presses a  prayer  Jor  blessings  on  his  benefac- 
tor.) 
DeFE.  (Bare-headed — bores,  and  says)  O, 

thou,  who  guidcst  at  thy  will  the  thoughts  of 

men, 
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men, — thou,  by  whom  I  was  inspired  to  this 
great  undertaking,— -O,  power  omnipotent !— 
deign  to  accept  the  grateful  adoration  of  thv 
servant,  whom  thou  hast  still  protected— 
and  of  this  speechless  orphan  to  whom  thou 
hast  made  me  a  second  father  !— If  I  have 
uprightly  discharged  my  duty,— if  all  my  love 
and  labours  for  him  may  dare  to  ask  a 'bene- 
diction,— vouchsafe  to  shed  its  dews  on  this 
forlorn  one,  and  let  his  good  be  all  my  oTeat 

reward  ! 

(Del'Epe'e  raises  Theodore,  and  embraces  Mm.) 
We  must  proceed  with  caution :— and,  first, 
to  learn  who  is  the  owner  of  this  house. 
(Theodore  is  running  to  knock  at  the  sate — 
Del'Epee  stops  him,  #<?.) 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Well— that  President  is  the  best  na- 
tured  gentleman,— 

DclE.  O,  here  comes  one  that  may,  per- 
haps, instruct  me.  (Signs  to  THEODORE  to 
attend)  Pray,  Sir,  can-  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  this  square  ? 

Pie.  (aside.)'  Strangers,  I  perceive— It  is 
called  St.  George's  square,  Sir.— (Lookin°- at 
THEOPORE.) 

DtfE-  Thank  you,  Sir.— Another  word- 
Do  you  know  this  superb  mansion  ? 

Pie.  (observing  DEL'EPE'E  and  THEOPORK 
more  closely.)  Know  it !— I  think  I  ought  ;— 
I've  lived  here  these  five  years. 

Del'E.  That's  fortunate.  And  you  call 
it- 

Pie.    (aside.)    Plaguy  inquisitive  1— A  few 

years 
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years  ago  it  was  called  the  Palace  of  Haran- 
cour — 

Del'E.     Of  Harancour  ? 
Pie.     But  at  present  it  belongs  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Darlemont.     (Observing 
THEODORE.)    Tis  odd — He  seems  to  talk  by 
signs  :— -Is  he  dumb  ? — 

{During  the  above  dialogue,  Theodore  ex- 
amines the  gatezcay,  pillars,  arms,  £$c.  of 
the  Palace  of  Harancour;  and  explains  to 
Del'Epee,  his  recollection  of  the  various 
objects,  $c.) 

DeVE.    And, — who  is  this  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Darlemont  ? 
(Theodore  norv  turns  his.  face  fairly  towards 
PIERRE.) 

Pie.  'Gad,  how  like  it  is !-- Sir  ?— Who  is  he? 
Del'E.    Yes  ; — I  mean,  what  is  his  rank, 
his  profession  ? 

Pie.  (still  looking  at  THEODORE.)  Profes- 
sion !— He  has  no  profession,  Sir  ;— He's  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  Toulouse  : — (Looking  at 
THEODORE.) — One  might  almost  swear  to  it. 
Your  servant,  Sir; — I'm  "wanted.  (Aside) 
Very  odd,  all  these  questions.  (Looking  at 
THEODORE.)  The  strongest  likeness  lever 
saw  in  my  life. 

[Exit  PJERRE  into  the  Palace. 

DelE.     Ay,  my  friend  ;— you  little  know 

the  motive  of  my  questions.     There's  not  3 

moment  to  be  lost.— This  house,  that  oncebe- 

long'd    to    so   distinguished    a   family,— -this 

Darlemont,  the  present  possessor  of  it, — every 

circumstance  relating  to  it, — must  be  publicly 

4  known 
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known   in   Toulouse.     I'll  instantly  away, — 
seek  out  some  lodging,  and  then— But,  for 
fear  it  should  escape  me — (writes  in  a  note- 
book)— Harancour,  —  Darlemont. 
(Theodore,  as  Del'Ep^e  writes,    runs  to  him 

with  eager  curiosity— Del'Epve  presses  him  in 

his  arms. ) 

Dd'E.  Yes,  my  poor  mute  Theodore ;  if 
you  belong  to  parents  who  can  feel,  no  doubt, 
they  still  lament  your  loss, — and  will  with 
transport  hail  your  return  ;—If,  as  I  fear,  you 
are  the  victim  of  unnatural  foul-play,  grant 
me,  Providence,  to  unmask  and  confound  it  ! 
So  men  shall  have  another  proof,  that  every 
fraud  will  soon  or  late  be  detected,  and  that 
no  crime  escapes  eternal  justice. 
[E.cit  Del'Epce,  leading  Theodore,  who  looks 

bach  at  the  Palace  of  Harancour,  fyc.~\ 
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ACT     II. 

SCENE. 

KRANVAI/S  library.      A  library  table,    with 
books,  parchments,  8$c.  Vases  with  flowers,  8$c. 

FRANVAL,  discovered  reading. 

Fran.  1  SHALL  never  be  happy,  till  I  have 
accomplish VI  this  task  : — To  reconcile  mis- 
taken friends,  is  an  employment  as  useful  to 
society,  as  it  is  honourable  to  my  profession. 

Enter  MARIANNE,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in 
her  hand. 

Mar.  Good  morning,  brother. 

Fran,   (rues)  Good  morning,  Marianne. 

Mar.  Late  and  early — always  at  your  stu- 
dies. 

Fran.  The  causes  which  a  lawyer  is  expect- 
ed to  undertake,  are  frequently  so  disguised, 
either  by  the  passions,  or  the  arts  of  men, 
that,  if  he  is  honest,  he  can't  consider  them 
too  attentively. 

Mar.  Ah!  yours  must  often  be  a  painful 
employment. 

Fran.  'Tis  odious,  indeed,  to  witness  vil- 
lainy:— but  then,  to  justify  the  innocent,  is 
the  noblest  and  most  gratifying  duty  of  man. 

Mar. 
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Mar.  True  ;  it  is  sweeter  to  the  soul,  than 
these  flowers  to  the  sense.     (She  takes  the 
flowers  out  of  the  vases,  and  puts  those  which 
she  has  brouglit  into  their  places.) 

Fran.  Every  morning  fresh  odorous  flowers, 
and  a  kind  kiss  from  my  dear  sister,  (he  kisses 
her) — my  thoughts  must  be  clear  and  pure. — 
Ha,  Marianne,  delightful  as  these  gifts  are  to 
me,  I  have  a  young  friend,  to  whom  they 
would  be  still  more  precious. 

Mar.  What  do  you  mean,  brother  ? 

Fran.  Nay, — I  wouldn't  make  you  blush. 
( He  leads  her  forward,  and  looking  stedfastly  in 
her  face  says) — Sister  ! 

Afar,   (with  a  downcast  look)  Brother ! 

Fran.  Your  presents  are  sweet, — your  affec- 
tion sweeter;— yet  both  want  of  their  true 
value,  while  you  deny  me  your  confidence. 

Mar.  Nay ! 

Fran.  Besides,  Marianne,  you  may  as  well 
frankly  own  it;  for  your  heart  is  too  innocent 
and  simple  to  wear  disguise  gracefully. 

Mar.   Pray,  forbear ! 

Fran.  And  wiry  this  hesitation? — Do  not  the 
noble  qualities  of  St.  Alme  make  him  worthy 
any  woman's  love? 

Mar.  I — I — believe,  they  do. 

Fran.  I  won't  speak  of  his-  person, 

Mar.   Which  is  elegance  itself. 

Fran.  I  won't  speak  of  his  countenance,— 

Mar.  Which  is  all  comeliness  and  candour. 

Fran.  But,  for  his  heart,  and  understand- 
ing,  

D  Mar. 
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Mar.  They  are  excellent  and  generous,  in- 
deed ! 

Fran.  What  woman  but  must  be  happy 
with  such  a  husband  ? 

Mar.  So  I  have  often  thought !  (Sighing.) 

Fran.  In  a  word,  Marianne,  he  loves  you. 

Mar.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Fran.  Every  look  declares  it. 

Mar.  Ah  !  I'm  afraid  to  trust  to  looks. 

Fran.  Are  you  so? — At  last,  Marianne, 
you're  caught: — You  own,  then,  that  you 
love  him  in  return  ? 

Mar.  Oh  !  (Hides  her  face  in  his  bosom). 

Enter  ST.  ALME  (hastily). 

Fran.  My  friend,  you  come  at  a  lucky  mo- 
ment.— But  you  seem  disturb'd: — Is  any  thing 
the  matter  ? 

St.  A.  Never  stood  I  so  much  in  need  of 
your  friendship.  (Takes  FRACTAL'S  hand). 

Mar.  Heavens! 

Fran.  Explain  yourself. 

Mar.  I'll  leave  you. — (Going). 

St.  A.  No, — stay  a  moment; — I  entreat 
you,  stay! — My  father — Franval — my  father! 

Fran.  What  of  him  ? 

St.  A.  His  dreadful  menaces  still  sound  in 
my  cars. — And  wherefore  were  they  utter'd? 
— Because  I  'cannot  second  his  ambition  : — 
Had  he  requir'd  my  blood,  my  life — I  would 
have  given  them  willingly  : — but  to  renounce 
her  I  love,  the  tenderest  and  first  affections  of 
my  soul ! 

Mar. 
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Mar.  Ah! 

St.  A.  Cruel  parents  ! — You  cannot  look 
with  our  eyes — You  cannot  feel  with  our 
hearts  ! — Are  we  your  children — but,  to  be- 
come your  victims? 

Fran.  Be  calm,  and  tell  me  what  has  pass VI. 

St.  A.  My  father  has  this  morning  informed 
me,  that  the  marriage  I  have  so  much  dread- 
ed, must  take  place  within  these  three  days.— 
"Three  days  !"— I  exclaim'd,— "  No,  Sir; 
"never,  never." — This- reply,  which  burst  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  wounded  heart,  rouz'd 
Jiis  displeasure  into  a  rage  too  violent  for  all 
my  excuses  or  prayers  to  pacify  :-—He  insisted 
on  my  instantly  giving  him  a  reason  for  my 
peremptory  refusal: — Hoping  the  name  of  her 
whom  I  adore  might  disarm  his  fury,— I  at 
once  declared,  that  my  affections  were  irrevo- 
cably devoted  to- 

Fran.   To  whom  ?  Speak  out, 

St.  A.  To  your  sister, 

Mar.  Me! 

St.  A.  (Throwing  himself  at  her  feet.)  For- 
give my  rashness! ---Yes,  to  you: — 'tis  you 
alone  1  love,  and  ever,  ever  shall; — and, 
might  I  hope 

Alar.  (Much  agitated  and  raising  him.) 
l>Vhat  said  your  father  ? 

St.  A.  Embamiss'd  at  first,  and  overpower'd 
xvith  confusion,  he  acknowledged  your  worth 
and  beauty  ;  but  added,  that  he  l;ad  disposed 
of  me  elsewhere,  and  enjoin'd  me  to  forget 
you. — "  Sooner  forget  to*  live." — At  this,  his 
\yraUi  redoubled : — lie  reprobated  my  auda- 
p  2  cious 
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cious  disobedience, — threatened  me  with  his 
malediction, — and  forbad  me  ever  again  to 
enter  his  presence,  but  with  repentance  and 
submission. 

Mar,  Alas! 

St.  A.  My  whole  frame  shudder'd  whHe 
he  spoke;— yet  I  felt  my  heart  revolt  against 
this  tyranny. — Banish  VI  the  bosom  of  a  father, 
I  come  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend. 

Fran.  (Embracing  him)  Of  a  friend,  my 
dear  St.  Alrrie,  whose  first  advice  to  you  is, 
to  calm  this  over-eager  sensibility  ;  and  to 
remember,  that  a  parent  is  to  be  respected, 
even  under  his  mistakes. 

St.  A.  Ah  !  were  the  heart  of  Marianne 
but  mine — 

Fran.  Of  that  you  are  secure. 

Mar.  O,  brother! 

St.  A.  Am  I  so  bless VI  ? — Am  I  indeed  ? 

Fran.  And  why  dissemble  what  will  alle- 
viate his  suffer  ings.  ? 

Mar.  And  why  reveal  what  may  en  crease 
Our  misery  ? 

St.  A.  O,  no; — since  I  am  that  bless'd, 
obstinate  and  stern  as  my  father  is,  I  shall 
subdue,  I  shall  soften  his  inflexibility;  and 
he  will  hereafter  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of 
his  children, — But  I  forget — I  must  away. 

Fran,   Whither  are  you  hurrying? 

•St.  'A.  To  the  President's:  —  I  cannot 
now*  tell  you  more.  We  shall  have  every 
thing  to  hope,  if  I  can  prevail  on  him  to  coun- 
tenance my  project. — I  shall, — I  will ! — Secure 
3  of 
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of  thy  heart,  my  lovely  Marianne,  what  can  I 
not  perform  ?  [Exit  ST.  ALME. 

/'ran.  St.  Alme  !— my  friend  ! — Hear  me 
one  moment. 

Mar.  I  tremble,  lest  his  ardent  temper 
should  precipitate  him  into — 

Enter  DOMINIQUE,  with  books  under  his  arm. 

Dom.  Sir,  your  mother  desires  to  know 
whether  you  chuse  to  have  breakfast  in  your 
study. 

Fran.    By  all  means, — as  she  pleases. 

Mar.  You  have  not  been  to  pay  her  your 
respects  this  morning. 

(Dominique    lays   the   books   on    FRAXVAL'S 
desk,  and  places  a  breakfast-table,  chairs,  $c. ) 

Fran.  Come,  let  us  wart  on  her — Cheer  up, 
Marianne  ;  all  will  go  well  yet. 

Mar.  You  are  very  good,  brother. — But, 
you  shouldn't  have  told. 

[Exeunt  FRAXVAL  and  MARIANNE. 

I>om.  I'm  tired  to  death  already. — I  verily 
believe,  I  have  walked  five  miles  this  morning. 
Let  me  see  that  I  have  done  all  my  errands 
though,  or  Madame  Franval  will  be  telling  me 
I  begin  to  grow  old,  and  good  for  nothing. — 
(Looks  orer  a  paper.'] — "  Cards  of  invitation 

"  to  the  Prjor,  and  the  Countess  ot^ " — 

Both  delivered — "  Books  from  the  library" — 
There  they  are. — "  Go  to  the  lawyer,  and  de- 
"  sire  him  to  stop  proceedings  against  the 
"  poor  officer,  the  money  being  ready  to  dis- 
"  charge  the  dent." — Paid  by  my  good  master 
to  save  an  unfortunate  family  from  prison — 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  '.— O;  stop  !—  Ah— "  And  as  I 

"  return, 
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*f  return,  to  leave  six  crowns  with" — -sent  by 
my  young  mistress,  Marianne,  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  porter  of  the  Palace  of  Harancour— 
That's  because  she's  a  favourite  of  Captain  St. 
Alrne's.— How  the  poor  soul  did  bless  and 
pray  for  her  lovely  benefactress! — Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  I  am  tired  ;  but  it's  a  pleasure  to  go  on 
such  errands — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  They're  com* 

Enter  MADAME  FRANVAL,  leaning  on  FRAN- 

VAL'S  arm — MARIANNE  follozdng. 
[Exit   DOMINIQUE,    who  returns  immediately 

Kith  breakfast,   which  he  places  on  the  table 

and  exit.'] 

Mad.  F.  Yes,  my  son,  there  are  few 
families  in  Toulouse  more  ancient  than  ours ; 
and,  though  but  an  advocate,  I  trust  that  you 
•will  shew  yourself  worthy  the  name  of  Franval. 

Fran.   *  My   employment,    Madam,    is   an 
honour  to  all  who  exercise  it  properly. 
(They  sit — MAHIA^^I: prepares  the  breakfast. ) 

Mad  F.  The  office  of  Senechal  had  been, 
I  may  say,  for  ages  held  by  your  ancestors  : 
at  the  death  of  your  father,  I  Mras  obliged  to 
sell  it,  and  the  degradation  cuts  me  to  the 


Fran.  Yet,  Madam,  this  very  circumstance 
has  stimulated  me  to  attain  by  my  own  talents 
that  consideration  in  the  world,  for  which  I 
should  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  stood 
indebted  merely  to  accident  and  prejudice. 

Enter  DOMINIQUE. 

Dom.    A  letter  for  you,    Madam.     (Given 

MADAME 
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MADAME  FRANVAL  a  letter.)     The  servant 
waits  for  an  answer. 

Mad  F.    Have  you  been  on  those  messages  ? 

Dam.    Yes,  Madam. 

MadF.  (reading.)  "  Darlemont T  What 
occasion  can  Darlemont  have  to  write  to  me? 

Fran,  (with  surprize,  and  looking  at  MARI- 
ANNE.) Darlemont  ! 

Mad.  F.  (reads.)  "Madam,  I  take  the 
''freedom  of  addressing  myself  to  you,  in 
"  claim  of  the  most  sacred  rights" — (To  Do- 
minique) You  may  leave  us. 

[Exit  DOMINIQUE. 

(Reads)  "  Sacred  rights  of  a  father."  What 
does  he  mean?  (Reads)  '*Rightsof  a  father. — • 
"  My  son  loves  your  daughter."  Indeed  I 
(Reads)  "  I  met  him  this  moment,  and  he 
"  assures  me  that  his  love  is  returned." 
(They  all  rise.  Marianne  starts.  Madame 

Franval  casts  a  severe  look  at  her. ) 

Fran,  (diverting  her  attention  from  Mari- 
anne.) Goon,  Madame;  I  beseech  you,  go 
on.  . 

Mad.  F.  (reads.)  i(  Be  assured  their  union 
"never  can  take  place."  Ha!  ha!  ha! — 
No,  Sir ;  be  assured  their  union  never  can 
take  place. 

Mar.    What  will  become  of  me  ! 

Mad.F.  (reads.)  "  I  therefore  trust,  you 
"  will  forbid  him  your  house  ;  and  no  longer 
"  encourage  him  to  contemn  and  brave  the 
"authority  of  a  father.  Darlemont."  En- 
courage !  I  encourage  !  Insupportable  inso- 
lence ! 

Fran. 
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Fran.   Be  calm,  I  beg  you,  Madam. 

Mad.  F.  Who  told  this  petty  trader,  this 
gentleman  of  yesterday,  that  I  should  dream 
of  an  alliance  with  his  mushroom  family  ? — 
What,  have  his  riches  made  him  forget  the 
disparity  of  our  births  ?  Daughter,  I  cannot 
believe  this  of  you.  I  hope,  son  Franval,  after 
such  an  insult,  you  will  no  longer  honour  this 
St.  Alme  with  your  notice.  As  for  the  father, 

should  he  ever Yes,  he  shall  have  an  an- 

'swer.  (Sits  dozvn  to  write. ) 

Enter  DOMINIQUE. 

Dom.  Sir,  a  stranger  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

Fran.    A  stranger  ? 

Dom.  Yes,  Sir ;  a  very  good  looking  gen- 
tleman :  T  believe  he's  a  clergyman. 

Fran.    Desire  him  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  DOMINIQUE. 

Mad.  F.  (reading  the  letter  with  vexation.) 
"Their  union  never  can  take  place."  Ha  1 
ha  !  ha  ! 

Mar.    My  dreams  of  happiness  are  ended. 

Fran.  Madam,  the  gentleman  comes  :  if 
you  please,  we'll  consider  the  letter  another 
time. 

Mad.  F.  (rising.)  I  won't  honour  him  with 
an  answer  at  all. 

Enter   the   ABBE'  DEI/EPE'E,    introduced  by 

DOMINIQUE. 
Dom.    Walk  in,  Sir;    pray  walk  in. 

[Exit  DOMINIQUE. 

Dd'E.   (Salutes  the  Ladies  ;   then  F u A x \AI.) 

I  presume, 
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I  presume,  Sir,  you  are  Monsieur  Franval  ? 

Fran.   At  your  service. 

Dd'E.  Could  you  favour  me  with  a'  few  mo- 
ments conversation  r 

Fran.  Very  willingly.  May  I  take  the  liber- 
ty of  asking,  who — 

DdE.  I  am  from  Paris, — My  name  is  Del" 
Epee. 

Fran.  Del'Epee  !  —The  instructor  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb? 

Del*E,  (bows.). 

.  Fran.  Madam,  — sister,  -  -you  see  before  you 
one,  who  is  an  honour  to  human  nature. 

DeCE.  Sir.— 
(The Ladies Az/#le  Del'Epe'e  with  great  respect.) 

Fran.  How  often  have^I  admired  you  as  the 
benefactor  of  mankind,  as  the  dispenser  of 
the  most  valuable  gifts  of  Heaven ! 

DeUE.  Then  have  I  been  fortunate  indeed, 
in  applying  myself  to  you. 

Fran.  How  can  I  serve  you  ? 

Dd'E.  By  aiding  me  to  redress  the  injur'd. 
— Your  (high  reputation,  Sir,  has  brought  me 
hither,  in  order  to  communicate  to  you  an 
affair  of  the  utmost  importance. 

MadF.   Daughter,  we'll  retire.     (Going.) 

DeVE.  If  you  have  time  to  listen,  Ladies, 
pray'stay  ; — It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  interest 
every  virtuous  and  feeling  heart  in  the  cause 
I  have  undertaken. 

Mad.  F.  If  we  have  your  leave,  Sir. 

Fran.   Be  seated,  pray,  Sir. 

DelE.  Perhaps,  you  will  think  m$  storv  te- 
dious :  yet  I  must  be  particular. 

Jt  Mar: 
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Jlfar.    How  interesting  an  appearance  ! 

Fran.    Pray,  proceed  ! 

DelE.  This,  then,  is  my  business.  About 
eight  years  ago,  a  boy,  deaf  and  dumb,  found 
in  the  dead  of  night  on  the  Pont  Nenf,  was 
brought  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the  Police. 
From  the  meanness  of  his  dress,  1  supposed 
him  of  poor  parents,  and  undertook  to  educate 
and  provide  for  him. 

Fran.  As  I  know  you  have  done  for  many 
others. 

DeVE.  I  soon  remarked. an  uncommon  intel- 
ligence in  his  eyes  ;  a  well-manner'd  ease  and 
assurance  in  his  behaviour;  and,  above  all, 
a  strange  and  sorrowful  surprize  in  his  looks, 
whenever  he  examined  the  coarseness  of  hk> 
oloathing:— In  a  word,  the  more  I  saw,  the 
more  I  was  convinced,  that  he  had  been  pur- 
posely lost  in  the  streets.  I  gave  a  public, 
full,  mrn ute  description  of  the  unhappy  found- 
ling: but  in  vain.  Few  will  claim  interest  in 
the  unfortunate. 

Fran.    Ah  !    few  indeed  \ 

Dd"E.  Plac'd  among  my  scholars,  he  pro- 
fited so  well  by  my  lessons,  that  he  was,  at 
last,  able  to  converse  with  me  by  signs,  rapid, 
almost,  as  thought  itself.  One  day,  as  we 
were  passing  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  a 
Judge  alighted  from. his  carnage  : — The  sight 
gave  Theodore— for  so  I  call'd  him— an  emo- 
tion, violent  and  instant : — The  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks  in  torrents,  while  he  explain 'cl 
to  me,  that,  when  a  child,  a  man,  who  often 
wore  similar  robes  of  purple  and  ermine,  had 

been 
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been  accustomed  to  caress,  and  take  him  in 
his  arms.  Observe  : ---Another  time,  a  grand 
funeral  pass'd  us  in  the  streets ;— I  watch'd 
the  various  changes  in  his  colour,  and  learn 'd 
that  he  had  himself,  long  ago,  follow'd  the 
coffin  of  the  very  person,  by  whom  he  had 
been  thus  fondly  caress'd.— I  could  not  be 
mistaken. — I  concluded  that  lie  was  probably 
the  orphan  heir  of  some  chief  magistrate,  pur- 
posely turned  adrift  in  a  strange  and  populous 
city — defrauded,  robb'd,  and  even  fortunate 
to  have  escap'd  with  life. 

Mar.   Poor  youth  ! 

Del'E,.  These  strong  presumptions  redoub- 
led all  my  hope  and  zeal. — Theodore  grew 
every  day  more  and  more  interesting.  He 
confirmed  to  me  many  circumstances  of  his 
story  : — Yet,  how  proceed  in  his  behalf?  He 
had  never  heard  his  father's  name,  he  neither 
knew  his  family,  nor  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Well,  Sir, — some  months  ago,  as  we  went 
through  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  observing  a  car- 
riage stopp'd  and  examined,  the  recollection 
suddenly  struck  him,  that  this  was  the  very 
gate  through  which  he  entered  Paris,  and  that 
the  chaise,  in  which  he  travelled  with  two 
persons,  whom  he  well  remember'd,  had,  iij 
this  very  spot,  been  thus  visited.  I/.cc, — I 
•see  it  in  your  eyes,— -you  anticipate  my  firm 
conviction,  that  he  came  from  some  city  in 
the  south  of  France,  of  which,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, his  father  had  been  the  chief  magistrate. 

Fran.    For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir,  go  on. 

J)cr  K.   Finding  all  my  researches  inerTec- 
E  C  *  tual, 
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tual,  I  resolved  at  last,  to  take  my  pupil  with 
me,  and  traverse,  in  person,  and  on  foot,  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  France. — We  embraced 
each  other,  invoked  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
and   set   forward.     After  a  journey — long — 
fatiguing — almost  hopeless — we  this  morn- 
ing— bless'd  be  the  divine  Providence  ! — arri- 
ved at  the  gates  of  Toulouse. 
Fran.    Good  Heavens ! 
Del'  E.   He  knew  the  place,  he  seiz'd  my 
hand,   utter'd  wild  cries   of  joy,  and  led  me 
quickly,  here  and  there,  thro'  various  quarters 
of  the  city.     At  last,  we  arrived  at  this  square: 
he  stopped — pointed  to  the  mansion  opposite 
your    door — shrieked,    and  senseless  dropp'd 
into  my  arms. 

Fran.  The  palace  of  Harancour ! 
Del'  E.  Yes, — and  from  the  enquiries  I  have 
already  made,  I  am  convinced  that  my  poor 
boy  is  the  lawful  heir  of  that  family  ;  and  that 
his  inheritance  has  been  seized  by  his  guar- 
dian and  maternal  uncle, — Darlemont. 

Mad.  F.   I  don't  doubt  it.  — O,  the  wretch ! 

[She -rises] 

DeVE.  To  you,  Sir,  I  have  been  directed, 
— to  your  talents, — to  your  virtue: — And  to 
you,  in  the  names  of  justice  and  humanity,  I 
now  address  myself  for  aid.— Earth,  Heaven, 
and  all  the  blessings  it  can  promise,  will 
second  my  petition. — O,  let  the  voice  of  irre- 
sistible truth  be  rais'cl  in  his  behalf! — Let  not 
a  noble  orphan,  denied  the  precious  bounties 
of  nature,  and  quickened  by  these  privations 
into  ten-fold  sensibility — let  him  not,  I  con- 
jure 
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jure  you, — let  him  not  fall  the  victim  of  the 
ambitious  and  the  base! — 

Fran.  Sir,  could  I  have  listened  to  a  tals 
like  this  unmoved,  I  were  unworthy  the  form 
and  name  of  man.  [To  Mad.  F.]  If  ever  J 
were  truly  proud  of  my  profession.  Madam,  it 
is  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  call'd  upon  to 
assault  the  powerful,  and  defend  the  helpless. 
[To  DefE.]  Sir,  the  faculties  of  life,  body, 
and  soul,  while  I  possess  them,  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  serve  him. 

Mad.  F.  Thank  Heaven,  I  shall  see  him 
reduced  to  his  original  insignificance  at  last: 

Mar.    Ah  !   Poor  St.    Alme  !— Brother, — 

Fran.  I  don't  forget  St.  Alme. — Sir,  I  must 
now  acquaint  you,  that  this  Darlemont  is  the 
father  of  my  dearest  friend  : — Delicacy,  duty, 
require  me  to  try  persuasion,  gentleness,  and 
every  milder  method: — should  these  fail  with 
him,  I  shall  be  driven  to  expose  his  guilt,  and 
publickly  compel  him  to  restore  the  rights, 
which,  I  have  cause  to  fear,  he  has  so  un- 
naturally usurped.  Where  is  your  pupil  ? 

Del'E.  I  left  him  at  our  lodging;  and, 
his  anxiety,  no  doubt,  makes  my  absence,seem 
long. 

Fran.  Dear  Sir,  why  didn't  you  bring  him 
with  you  ? 

Mar.    How  impatient  I  am  to  see  him  ! 

Fran.  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  use  us  like 
old  friends,  and  accept  apartments  here. 

Del"  E.   I  am  afraid, 

Mad.  F.  Not,  I  hope,  to  do  us  a  pleasure 
and  an  honour. 
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Del'  E.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  such  good- 
ness.— Madam,  I  obey. 

[DefE.  and  Fran,  talk  together. 

Mad.  F.    Come,   Marianne,    we'll  go  and 

prepare  for  our  young  guest. — Yes,  yes,  you 

shall  have  an  answer;  my  son  shall  be  your 

correspondent.  — Come,  Marianne. < 

[Exit  MADAME  FRAXVAL. 
Afar.     Brother,'  remember  your  friend. — 
Your  servant,  Sir. 

[Ejrit  MA  R  i  A  x  \  >: . 

Fran.  Yes,  Sir;  we  shall  have  great  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  in  our  way:  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  Darlemont  are  formidable; 
his  temper,  daring,  haughty,  and  obstinate. 
Yet,  in  the  First  President,  we  have  so  up- 
right and  wise  a  judge  to  hear  us,  that,  if 
truth  and  justice  are  on  our  side,  our  triumph 
is  certain. 

Del'  E.  I  rely  entirely  on  you.  Let  the 
result  of  cur  enquiry  be  what  it  may, — to 
have  done  my  duty,  wiH  be  my  consolation, — 
and  to  have  known  you.  Sir,  my  recompence. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE    I. 

The  same  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Ha  rancour. 

Enter  DARLEMONT,  followed  by  PHI  LITPE  and 
ETIEN.VE,  to  itho)(i  he  gives  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  they  retire. 

Dar.  JVxY  life  is  one  continued  scene  of 
terror  and  disappointment.  This  undutiful, 
this  headstrong  boy !  To  refuse  the  match  I 
had  provided  for  him !  Thus  to  thwart  my 
long-labour'd  plan  for  our  security  ! — But  let 
the  rebel  dread  the  consequences  of  his  dis- 
obedience. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Now,  Sir,  where  is  your  master  ? 

Pie.  I  don't  know,  Sir  : — but,  indeed,  I  am 
very  much  afraid 

Dar.  Afraid!— Of  what?— Speak. 

Pie.  That  hell  soon  lose  his  senses,  poor 
gentleman  ! 

Dar.    Blockhead ! — 

Pie.  He  had  such,  a  wild  look,  wlute  you 
turn'd  away  from  him  in  the  street  just  now.— ^ 

Do,  good  Sir pardon  my  boldness — do  take 

this  wedding  a  little  into  consideration. — 

Dar. 
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Dar.  Silence  ! — Wlio  were  they  you  were 
chattering  with  so  busily  in  the  square,  about 
an  hour  ago? 

Pie.  In  the  square  ? — O  ! — they  were  stran- 
gers. 

Dar.  How  came  they  to  examine,  and 
point  at  this  house  so  often  ? 

Pie.  I  don't  know,  Sir  : — but  one  of  'em 
ask'd  me  whose  that  fine  house  was,  and  I 
said  it  had  been  the  Palace  of  Harancour. — 

Dar.   You  said  ? 

Pie,  Yes,  Sir ; — but  that  now  it  belonged 
to 

Dar.    Babbling  dunce  f 

Pie.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir ;  if  I  had  been 
a  babbler,  I  should  have  staid  with  them ; 
but,  no ;  I  got  away  as  fast  as  I  could,  that 
they  might  ask  me  no  questions  about  you,  Sir. 

Dar.  About  me! — And  why  should  you 
fear  any  questions  being  ask'd  about  me  ? 

Pie.  I'm  sure,  I  don't  know,  Sir. 

Dar.  Don't  know! — Tell  me  this  mo- 
ment, who  put  that  thought  into  your 
head? 

Pie.  Upon  my  life,  Sir,  you  frighten  me 
out  of  my  wits! — Why,  Sir,  it  was 

Dar.    Who,  who  was  it? — 

Pie.  It  was  you  yourself,  Sir; — you  or- 
dered me  not  to  talk 'of  you,  nor  your  affairs, 
to  any  body. 

Das.  Well! — And,  pray,  what  pass'd  between 
'em? 

Pie.  They  kept  that  to  themselves: — They 
seem'd  to  me  to  talk  by  signs. 

3  Dar. 
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Dar.    By  signs! — Why  talk  by  signs  ? 

Pie.  I  can't  tell,  Sir ;  only  I  guess  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  dumb. 

Dar.    Dumb? 

Pie.  He  surely  was  ; — at  least,  I  thought  so. 

Dar.    Dumb  ! — Tis  false. 

Pie.  No,  indeed ;— you'll  find  it  true,  I 
believe,  Sir. 

Dar.  Impossible !— Was  it  the  youth,  do 
you  say,  that  was  dumb  ? 

Pie.  Yes,  Sir,  the  boy :—  and  I  was  the 
more  sorry  for  him,  some  how,  because  he  is  so 
very  like 

Dar.    Like  whom  ? 

Pie.  So  very  like  that  picture  of  the  young 
Count.  And  so 

Dar.  And  so ! — And  what  so  ? — Officious 
fool ! — isn't  the  boy  dead  ? 

Pie-  So  I  have  heard,  Sir. 

Dar.  Heard,  reptile !— Do  you  dare  to 
doubt  it  ? 

Pie.  I,  Sir?  No.  Only  this  morning 
Dupre"  said  that  perhaps,  he  was  alive. 

Dar.    When  did  he  say  so? 

Pie.  While  we  were  looking  at  the  picture. 

Dar.  [  To  himself]  Flames  devour  the  pic- 
ture ! — Let  that  picture  be  removed  into  my 
apartment. 

Pie.  Yes,  Sir. — So  I  thought,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  him,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
lucky  discovery: — my  master,  thinks  I 

Dar.  Go  '.—Send  them  to  remove  that  pictnre. 

Pie.  Yes?  Sir: — It's  very  odd,  all  this. 

[Exit  PIERRE. 
F  Dar. 
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Dar,  Here  I  arn  countermin'd  again. 
That  picture  I  had  painted  at  the  moment  of 
oar  departure,  in  order  to  impress  an  opinion 
of  my  affection  for  this  boy,  and  so  prevent 
suspicion.  My  very  precautions  work  towards 
my  detection. — Like  the  picture  ! — Dumb.' — 
No,  no ;  it  can't  be. — And  yet 

E lifer  DUPRE',  abruptly,  having  a  paper  hi  his 

hand. 

Xo\\*,   Sir, — Who  sent  for  you?     What  want, 
you  here  ? 

Dup.  I  come,  to  unburthen  a  loaded  con- 
science. 

])ar.    I'm  busy — and  can't  be  troubled. 

Dup.   I  come  to — (holding  out  the  paper.) 

Dar.    Did. you  hear  me? — I'm  busy. 

Dup.  Sir,  Sir,  you  waste  your  anger  on  me  : 
you  have  laid  a  crime  on  my  soul,  that  anni- 
hilates the  duties  and  distance  of  my  calling: 
I  cast  off  the  servant,  and  assume  the  man. 

Dar.  What  is  it  you  mean  by  this  inso- 
lence ? 

Dup.  First,  Sir,  please  to  take  back  the 
annuity  you  have  sent  me. 

Dar.  (Snatches  1  he  paper)  Take  back — Is 
it  not  yet  sufficient  ?  I  thought  it  beyond 
your'  hopes.  Your  conscience  knows  it's 
price. 

Dup.  No,  Sir, — you  wrong  me; — 'twas  when 
I  had  no  conscience,  that  I  had  a  price. 

J3ar.  Liar  !  You  come  to  practice  on  me. 
You,— Tattler  !  —  Gossip  of  sworn  secrets  ! 

Perjurer 
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Perjurer! — Go — point,  and  pretend  to  start  at 
pictures  —  pernicious  dotard  ! — Conscience  ? 
Tis  false, — No;  'tis  to  wring-  my  purs'e,  vou 
act  remorse,  and  feign  this  pity  for  a  thing — 
who,  say  tlic  best,  was  but  an  idiot,  an  auto- 
maton. 

Dup.    Of  me,   Sir,  think  what  yon  will ;  I 
have  deserv'd  it : — but,  in  behalf  of  that  in- 
jur'd  youth,  I  must  retort  the  falsehood. 
Bar.  You! 

2)i(p,    I. — Though  speech  and  hearing  were 
denied  him,  yet  nature  recompens'd  him  with 
a  mind  that  glow'd  with  intelligence,    and  a 
heart  that  ran  over  with  benevolence.     And 
you,  Sir; — is  your  heart  so  deadened  by  the 
injuries  you've  done  him,  that  you  forget  it 
was  this  idiot  saved  the  life  of  that  most  ex- 
cellent young  man,  your  only  son?     Did  not 
Julio, — regardless  of  danger  to  himself — and 
thoughtful  only  for  St.  Aline,  when  the  fierce 
wolf  had  fast'ned  on   his   throat,  did  he  not 
bravely  rend  asunder  his  bloody  jaws,  receiv- 
ing in  his  own  arm  a  wound,  so  deep  and  dan- 
gerous, that  the  scar  could  never  be  effaced? 
Dar.   Silence,  I  charge  you  ! 
Dup.  When  I  call  to  mind  his  infancy, — 
his  pretty  looks, — his  fond  kisses,  when  I  have 
borne  him   in  my   arms,- — and   think,  how  I 
yielded — weak  and  wicked  as  I  was — to  your 
temptations,   and  abandoned  him  to  perish — 
poor    helpless    babe  ! — in    a    wide   unpitying 
world, —  I  could  call  for  curses  on  my  head, 
proclaim  my  guilt,  and   take  delight  in  the 
Abhorrence  and  punishment,    with  which  men 
¥  12  enraged, 
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enraged,  and  the  just  laws,  would  pursue  me 
to  destruction. 

Dar.  Hence,  raving  visionary  ! — The  ser- 
pent that  stung  the  friend  that  foster'd  him, 
paid  with  his  life  the  forfeit  of  his  ingrati- 
tude.*— (Puts  his  hand,  on  his  sword.) — Coward, 
beware! — Shall  my  honour  stand  in  danger 
from  your  treachery  ? 

Dup.  Treachery  lias  never  enter'd  my  mind. 
Julio  is  gone — and  the  crime  cannot  be  re- 
paired :  yet,  the  sincere  repentance  of  a  ser- 
vant, might  claim  respect  from  that  master, 
who,  after  a  blameless  life  of  forty  years,  had 
seduc'd  him  to  villainy. 

Dar.  Villainy  ! 

'  Dup.  My  part  was  impious  villainy; — what 
your's  was — ask  of  the  vexing  thoughts,  that 
nightly  take  watch  on  the  pillow  of  the  wick- 
ed. 

Dar.  Urge  me  no  further. — Lectur'd  by  my 
slave ! — a  worm  that  crawls  at  the  mercy  of 
my  foot ! — Because  I  have  forborne,  presum'st 
thou  that  I  dare  not  strike  ?— Hence  ! — Here, 
take  thy  recompense ; — (Offering  him  the  pa- 
per.)—Be  thankful,  and  obedient :— Guard 
thy  lips,  or 

Dup.  No! — Vile  —  as  you  think  me,  my 
silence  is  not  to  be  bought; — my  sins  shall  not 
be  pensioned. — Hitherto  you"  are  safe  :  Don't 
let  your  insults  drive  me  to  disclose  you. 

Dar.  Here,  here — and  have  done. — (Offer- 
ing him  the  paper.) 

Dup.  You  are  deceived  ; — I  was  brib'd,  not 
by  your  gold;  but  by  the  wild  vanity  of 

sharing 
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sharing  your  confidence,  your  familiarity,- — 
and  becoming — instead  of  him  you  call  your 
slave — your  friend. 

Dar.  Such  you  might  have  been. 

Dup.  No — there  can  be  no  friendship  in 
guilt. — Tis  my  doom  to  live  in  dread  of  you, 
and  of  my  own  reflections. — '  1  is  yours  to 
know,  that  your  honour  and  life  are  in  the 
keeping  of  a  man,  stung  in  conscience,  dis- 
tracted in  mind,  and  by  yourself  renderd  a 
wretch,  infamous,  and  never  more  to  be  trusted. 

[Edit  DUPRE'. 

Dar.  Indeed  ! — do  you  grow  so  fast  on  us  ? 
Prevention  or  treachery T His  life  or  mint  — 
And  shall  I  hesitate? — A  single  blow  will  give 
me  peace.— 'V  hither  am  I  going7 — Peace! — 
No,  no, — 'tis  false: — peace  dwells  only  with 
innocence. — Yet  to  be  led — exposed — n  puhlic 
malefactor! — Help,  Heav'n. — shield  me  from 
the  phrenzy  of  these  thoughts  !  [E.rif. 

SCENE  II. 
FiiANVAL's&/ufy,  as  before. 

Enter   MARIANNE. 

Mar.  Where  can  Dominique  loiter  all  this 
while }  When  I  told  him  too,  how  anxiously  I 
should  wait  for  his  return  ! — My  dear  father 
valued  his  honest  simplicity  of  heart, — and  he 
has  liv'd  among  us  so  long,  and  so  familiarly 
indulged,  that  he  treats  me  with  as  little  cere- 
mony, as  if  he  were  guiding  me  in  my  lead- 
ing-strings again — Ah  !  poor  fellow ! — here  he. 

comes, 
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comes,   quite  out  of  breath  ! — I  beg1  his  par- 
don.  

Enter  DOMINIQUE. 

Well — my  good,  dear  Dominique, — have  you 
seen  St  Alme  ? 

Dom.  I  was  coming  to  tell  you,  Ma'am  : — 
No,  he  has  not  been  at  home  since. 

Mar.  Unlucky  ! — Never  did'  I  wish  50 
earnestly  to  see  him. 

Dom.  Lord,  Lord,  what  a  pity  !  — Where 
is  her—Where  can  he  be?— Ha!  ha  !  ha!— It' 
he  did  but  know  how  you  are  fretting  about 

him,   he'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  lo 

Mar.  (Interrupting  him]  I  had  forgot : — 
Did  you  go  to  the  poor  widow  ? 

Dom.  Yes,  sure,  Ma'am ;  and  gave  her 
your  present.  Ha!  ha! — poor  Claudine  ! — 
She  kiss'd  the  crowns  because  they  had  touch'd 
your  hands  — =•  and  blest  your  sweet  name  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times. 

Mar.  Surely  you  didn't  tell  her  that  it  came 
from  me  ? 

Dom.  Lord,  Ma'am,  I  couldn't  help  it ! 
To  be  sure,  nobody,  though  I  say  it.  myself, 
can  keep  a  secret  better  than  I  can:  but  then 
— Ha !  ha !  poor  soul !— she  begg'd,  and  pray  "d, 
and  laugh  "d,  and  cried — Ha  !  ha  ! — I  reckon 
she'll  be  here  in  a  minute  to  thank  you. 

Alar.  I  can't  see  her,  Dominique:— I'm  too 
much  disturb'd, — I'm  not — It  was  very  wrong, 

indeed.- : 

Dom.  Well,  then,  she  shan't  come-.   And  yet, 

why  should  you  be  so  asham'd  of  doing  good? 

I'm  sure,  virtue  should  have  somebody  to  show 

3  it 
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it  a  little  countenance  now-a-days.  Ah,  poor 
Claudine  ! — Times  are  sadly  chang'd  with  her 
since  her  good-man,  Blaise,  was  porter-  at  the 
palace  of  Harancour : — She  wanted  for  nothing 
then: — Ah!  when  Count  Julio  died,  his  uncle, 
Darlemont,  timi'd  away  all  the  old  servants  ; 
and,  but  for  the  charity  of  his  son,  I  believe, 
some  of  them  might  have  starved,  poor  things '. 
He  has  been  very  good  to  Claudine  too,  and 
would  have  done  more,  but  for  fear  of  his 
father. 

Mar.   Yes  ;    the  father  is  unlike  the  son.— 

Dom.  Unlike  !     The  one  is  as  proud  as  the 

;  and  the  other  as  mild  as  a  May-morning. 

O,  he'd  make  an  admirable  master  for  one,  he 
would; — an  excellent  head  of  a  family;— and, 
above  all,  a  most  charming  spouse.  —  Don't 
you  think  so,  Ma'am  ? 

Mar.   Yes, — I  believe  the  woman  of  his 
choice, 

Dom.  That's  done.     His  choice  is  made. 

Mar.   I've  heard  he's  to  be  married  to  the 
great  heiress,  the  Presidents  daughter. 

Dum.   So  have  I. 

Mar.  Have  you  ? 

Dom.  Yes;— Ha!  ha!  ha  !— But  he  won't 
have  her. 

Mar.  Dominique  ! 

Dom.    Lord,  Ma'am, — you  know  very  well 
he  loves  somebody  else. 

Mar.    (Much  ag'rtated)  Are  the  apartments 
ready  for  our  two  guests  ? 

Dom.  I  can  do  that  in  a  minute,  Ma'am. — 
Yes,  yes,  he— — 

Mar. 
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J far.  Go,  go  ;— make  haste ;  they  are 
expected  every  instant.  Go. 

Dom..  Well,  well ;  —  I'm  gone.  (Aside) 
No,  never  can  make  her  own  it.  Ah  !  you 
cunning  little  hypocrite  !  Ha  !  ha  ! — A  girl 
in  love  is  for  all  the  world  like  the  moon  in  a 
cloudy  night ;  now  out,  now  in  : — This  mo- 
ment clear  as  the  day;  and  the  next  you're  all 
in  the  dark  again.  [Exit  DOMINIQUE. 

Mar.  One  would  think  that  this  old  man 
took  a  pleasure  in  tormenting  me.  If  this 
scholar  of  DeFEpee's  should  prove  to  be  Count 
Julior  and  recover  the  possessions  he  has  been 
depriv'd  of,  St.  Alme  would  then  be  only  the 
equal  of  my  fortune  ;  and  his  father  no  lon- 
ger, perhaps,  see  any  distance  between  us.-— 
Ah,  flattering  Hope,  you  are  too  forward. 

SONG. 

Written  ly  A(.  G.  Lewis,  £sq.  Composed  ly  Mr.  Kelly . 

What,  tho*  Fate  forbids  me  offer 

Golden  gifts  from  Fortune's  store  ; 
All  I  have  to  Love  I  proffer, 

Fortune  cannot  offer  more. 
What,  tho'  bright  the  jewell'd  treasure, 

Which  Peruvian  mines  supply  ; 
Brighter  still  the  tear  of  pleasure, 

Sparkling  in  Affection's  eye. 
Hymen,  in  his  power  for  ever, 

Firm  the  God  of  Hearts  would  hold ; 
Binding  oft — ah,  vain  endeavour! 

Love  with  Interest's  chains  of  gold. 
Soon  their  weight  his  strength  6'erpowers  ; 

Soon  they  crush  the  petty  elf; 
Love  can  bear  no  chains  but  flowers, 

Light,  and  blooming  like  himself. 

Jfar. 
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Mar.  Ah,  me  !  Why  is  St.  Alme  out  of 
the  way  ?  He  must  be  prepared  for  this  dis- 
covery.— And  yet,  my  mother!  Should  Dar- 
Icinont  be  softened,  will  she  consent  ? 

Enter  MADAME  FRAXVAL,  and  FRAXVAL. 

Mad.  F.  Don't  tell  me,  son, — Don't  tell 
me.  This  is  my  opinion  ; — to  hesitate  to  deli- 
ver up  this  usurper  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws, — to  wink  at  such  enormities, — is  to  be- 
come an  accomplice  in  'em. 

F.ran.  You  will  allow  us  first  to  prove  them 
on  him,  Madam ;  besides,  can  I  forget, 
that  he  is  the  father  of  my  friend  ?  (Madame 
Franval  turns  a«*ay  in  great  displeasure.}  Has 
Dominique  been  to  St.  Alme  ? 

(To  Marianne. ') 

Mar.  Yes  ; — But  he  hadn't  been  at  home. 

Mad.  F.  (Comes  doiai  leticeen  them.}  And 
to  tell  you  my  opinion  further,  son, — after 
this  letter,  I  very  much  disapprove  of  that 
young  man's  visits  here. 

Fran.  Ought  we  to  make  him  responsible 
for  his  father's  faults  ? 

Mar.  Which  he  is  so  far  from  sharing,  that 
he  will  devote  his  life  to  atone  'em.  (Madame 
Franval  gives  her  a  look  of  disapprobation} 
One  need  only  look  in  his  face,  to  be  j^ure 
of  it! 

Mad.  F.  Oh  !  Had  the  Sencchal  been  living 
now  ! 

Fran.  If  only  Darlemont  were  concerned, 

Madam,  I  should  without  regret  tear  away  his 

specious  visor,  and  expose  him  bare-faced  : — 

o  but, 
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but  such  are  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  that 
J  cannot  publish  the  guilt  of  the  parent,  with- 
out reflecting  the  disgrace  of  his  actions  on  his 
blameless  son. 

MadF.  What,  then,  he  is  to  escape  after  all? 

Fran.  Here's  somebody  coming.  My  dear 
Madam — 

Mar.   Good  mother — 

Mad.  F.    Nay,  nay — 

Enter  DEL'EPE'E,  introducing  THEODORE. 

DeFE.  In  obedience  to  your  kind  com- 
mands, I  present  to  you  my  adopted  child, 
my  Theodore.  This,  Sir,  is  the  orphan,  whose 
story  you  have  heard,  and  whose  wrongs  you 
will  redress. 
(Theodore,  having  saluted  them  with  great 

vivacity,  Jtjres  his  eyes  on  Franval.) 

Alar.  How  intelligent,  and  animated  a  look  ! 

Mad.  F.  The  perfect  image  of  his  late 
father  v 

Del'E.  (earnestly.)  Do  you  say  so,  Ma- 
dam ? 

Mad.  F.    I  see  his  father  in  him,  at  his  age, 
as  if  he  stood  before  me. 
(Theodore,    to    whom  Del'Epee   is  attentive, 

points  to  Franval — Lays  thefore-Jinger  of  his 

right  hand  on  his  forehead,    and  assume*  an 

expression  of  genius  ;   then   darts   his   arm 
forward  with  force,  grandeur,  $c. ) 

DefE.  Ay  !  He  tells  me,  that  he  reads  in 
your  countenance  the  certainty  of  triumphing, 
and  confounding  his  oppressor. 

Fran.  Yes ;  I  have  given  him  my  promise, 
and  will  perform  it. 

(Theodore, 
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(Theodore,  having  touched  hi*  lips  tdth  a  look 
of  regret,  seizes  the  hand  of  Franval — holds 
it  to  his  heart;  and,  Kith  his  other  hand, 
beats  quickly  and  often  on  the  bosom  of 
Franval.) 

DcrE.  Ah  !  that  he  could  speak  his  gra- 
titude !  But,  by  the  throbbings  of  his  heart, 
lie  bids  you  learn,  that  your  goodness  to  him 
will  live  there  for  ever.  These  are  his  true 
expressions. 

Fran.  Are  you  then  so  perfectly  compre- 
hensible to  each  other  ? 

Mad.  F.  Are  your  signs  so  minutely  accu- 
rate ? 

Del'E.    As  speech  itself. 
Mar.    And  does  he  understand  e\rery  thing 
you  desire  to  express  ? 

DerE.  You  shall  have  proof  of  it  this 
moment. 

(Del'Epee  taps  Theodore  on   the  shoulder,    to 

make  him  observe—Rub*  his  forehead,  then 

points  to  Marianne,  and  writes  a  line  or  two 

with  his  finger  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 

Theodore  nods  to  Del'Epe'e— runs  to  Franval's 

table — sits  dozen,  snatches  up  a  pen,  and  shews 

that  he  is  ready  to  write. ) 

DeFE.   Now,  Madam,  make  what  enquiry 

you  please  of  him,  he  will  copy  it  down  from 

my  action,  and  immediately  give  you  his  reply. 

He  wnits  for  you. 

Mar.  (filth  timidity.}  I  really  don't  know 
what  to — 

Fran.   Any  thing  !   Any  thing  ! 

G  2  Mad.  F. 
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Mad.  F.  Ay,  ay,  child  ;  the  first  thing  that 
comes  into  your  head. 

Mar.  (After  a  momenfs  reflection. )  In  your 
opinion — 

DeVE.  Speak  slowly,  and  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, as  if  you  were  dictating  to  him  yourself. 
(Theodore  expresses  that  he  attends  to  Del' 

Epee's  signs.) 
Mar.  In  your  opinion, — 
DeFE.  (makes  a  sign.} 

(Theodore  writes.) 
Mar.  Who  is  the  greatest  genius,— 
DeVE.  (makes  a  sign.') 

(Theodore  writes.} 

Mar.  That  France  has  ever  produced  ? 
Del  E.  (makes  a  sign.) 

(Theod  ore  writes . ) 

DeVE.  (Takes  the  paper  from  the  table  and 
shews  it  to  Franval.)     You  see  he  has  written 
the  question  distinctly. 
(Del'Epee  returns  the  paper  to  Theodore,  who 
for  a  -moment  sits  motionless  and  meditating. ) 
Mar.  He  seems  a  little  at  a  loss. 
Del'E.  I  don't  wonder  at  it,— it's  a  delicate 
question. 

(Theodore  starts  f?om  his  reverie,— looks  af- 
fectionately   at   DerEpee— K -ipcs   his   eyes, 
and  writes  with  the  utmost  rapidity. ) 
Fran.  Look,  look,  what  fire  sparkles  in  his 
eyes  !     What   animation   in  every  turn  !     I 
dare  promise  you  this  will  be  the  answer  of  a 
feeling  heart,  and  an  enlightened  mind. 
(Theodore  starts   up- — presents    the  paper  to 

Marianne— 
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[Marianne — and  deiires  her  to  read  it  to  the 
company.  Madame  Franval  and  Franval 
look  eagerly  aver  Marianne,  as  she  reads; — 
Theodore  runs  to  Del'Kpde,  and  loolis  at  him 
'With  fond  curiosity.} 

Afar.  (Ready.)  "  In  your  opinion,  who  is 
"  the  greatest  genius  that  France  has  everpro- 
"  duced?" 

3 fad.  F.  Ay, ---What  docs  he  say  to  that? 
Alar.  (Ready.'}    "Science  would  decide  for 
' '  jyAlcmbcrtj  and  Nature  say,  Buff  on ;  Wit  and 
"  Taste  present  Voltaire;  and  Sentiment  pleads 
"for  Rottxseau ;  but  Genius  and  Humanity 
"  cry  out  for  DerEpce;  and  him  I  call  the 
"  best  and  greatest  of  all  human  creatures." 
(Marianne  drops  the  paper,  and  retires  to  a  chair 
in  tears. ) 

(Theodore  titrates  himself  into  DeFEpee's 
arms.  M.  Franval  and  Franval  look  at  each 
other  in  astonishment. ) 

Del'E.  (with  an  emotion  which  he  strives  to 
repress.)  You  must  excuse  him;— 'tis  a  great 
mistake; — but  a  very,  very  pardonable  one. 

Fran.  (Takes  up  the  paper,  and  examines  it) 
I  can  hardly  credit  what  I  see. 

Mad.  F.  What  do  you  think  of  this  Darlc- 
mont  now? 

(Theodore  and  Madame  Franval  go  to 
Jlariarme.) 

Fran.  This  decision  discovers  an  extent  of 
acquirements,  and  sheM's  a  purity  of  taste, 

that (To   Del'Epce)    What    study,     what 

pains,   must  it  have  cost  you   lo  accomplish 
such  effects. 
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Dcl'E.  To  tell  you  M-hat  it  has  cost  me, 
were  impossible :  but  the  bare  thought  of 
prompting  to  the  forgetful  ness  of  nature, — of 
calling  forth  the  faculties  of  mind, — this  one 
persuasion  gives  strength,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance to  accomplish  miracles.  If  the  labo- 
rious husbandman,  when  he  views  rich  har- 
vests waving  over  the  lands  he  has  fertilized, 
experiences  a  pleasure  proportioned  to  his  toils, 
—judge  what  are  my  sensations,  when,  sur- 
rounded by  my  pupils,  I  watch  them  gradu- 
ally emerging  from  the  night  that  oversha- 
dows them,  and  see  them  dazzled  at  the  widen- 
ing dawn  of  opening  Deity,  'till  the  full  blaze 
of  perfect  intellect  informs  their  souls  to  hope 
and  adoration. — This  is  to  new-create  our  bre- 
thren. What  transport  to  bring  man  ac- 
quainted with  himself! — Enjoyments,  I  own, 
there  may  be,  more  splendid,  more  alluring; — 
but  I  am  sure,  that,  in  the  wide  round  of  our 
capacities,  none  will  be  found  more  true. 

Fran.    They're  but  the  just  reward  of  such 
benevolence:   and  if  my  efforts 

CLAUDINE,  and  DOMINIQUE,  without. 
Dom.    Come    back,     come   back; — I   tell 
you,  Claudine,  you  can't  see  her 

ClaiL    I  tell  you,  I  must  and  will  see  her,  if 
I  search  the  whole  house  after  her. 
(THEODORE,  MADAME   FKAXVAL,  and  MA- 
RIA N  N  E  come  forward. ) 
Enter  CLAUDINE,  followed  by  DOMINIQUE. 

Clau.    {To  Madame  Franval)   I  beg  pardon 
for  being  so  bold,— 

Dom. 
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from.    (To  Marianne)     She  slipp'd  by,  the 
back  way,  and  got  the  start  of  me. 
("Theodore,  on  the  entrance  of  Claudine,    tt]>- 

pairs  struck  "uith  recollection  of'  her ;  then 
jails  into  the  mast  lively  agitation',  andsigni- 
Jies  to  Dcl'Epee,  that  she  tens  ici/e  to  the 

porter  of  the  house  he  lived  in,  and  had  been 

his  nurse.     Del'Epee  answer*  him  in  signs  of 

surprize  find  joy. ) 

Clan.  (To  Franval)  Sir,  I  beg  pardon;  but, 
when  the  heart  is  full— This  dear  young  la- 
dy has  been  so  good — 

[Kisses  Marianne's  hand. 

Mad.  F.  What  does  all  this  mean,  Mari- 
anne ? 

Mar.   (Hesitating}    Madam 

Clan.  Sweet  Saint!— She  blushes  to  speak 
her-o\vn  good  deeds.  Ah,  Madam,  this  angel 
of  a  girl  heard  I  was  in  distress,  and  has  been 
of  a  long  time  my  benefactress:  I  never  knew 
what  charitable  hand  was  stretched  to  me,  till 
this  morning  Dominique  told  me 

Dorn.  No,  I  didn't  tell  you;  you  coax'd  it 
out  of  me.  Come  away,  come  away. — You're 
a  rare  one  to  keep  a  secret ! 

[Signs  to  her  to  be  gone. 

Del'E.   Good  woman  !  good  woman  ! 

Clan.    Me,  Sir?  (curtseying) 

Dcl'E.  You  liv'ci  formerly  at  the  Palace  of 
Harancour. 

Claa.  My  husband  was  porter  there  nine 
and  twenty  years. 

Del  E.  Do  you  remember  young  Count 
Julio,  your  late  master's  sou  ? 

Clan. 
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Clan.  Remember  him  r — I  had  him  in  my 
arms  the  very  hour  he  was  born.  My  lady  died 
in  child-bed:  I  was  his  nurse, — his  mother, 
begging  your  pardon,  I  may  say, — and  a  sweet 
babe  he  was.  I  shall  never  forget  him.  His 
death  was  a  hard  pinch  to  us  all.  (Weeping.) 

(Theodore  gazes  on   Claudine,   in  great 
agitation) 

Del'E.  (Takes ^Theodore  by  the  hand.) 
Did  you  ever  see  this  face  ? 

Chiu.   (Starting)  Merciful  goodness  !   why, 

sure 

{Theodore  flings    back  the   hair  from   his 
forehead,  $c.) 

Clau.  •  It  is,   it  is  he — it  is  young  Count 
Julio,  himself! 
(Theodore,  as  she  nuts  to  him,  and  is  foiling 

at  his  feet,  immediately  prevents  t  and  kisses 

her.) 

Dom.  Ha !  ha ! — and  there  I  had  like  not 
to  have  let  her  in. 

Del'E.    Providential  encounter ! 

Fran.    This  may  lead  to  other  proofs,— 

Mad.  F.  And  confound  the  indolent  Darle- 
mont. — Now,  son  ! 

Chiu.  If  my  poor  Blaise  were  but  alive  ! — 
But  where  has  he  been, —the  dear  boy  !  Where 
has  he 

DeiE.  Hush  ! — recollect  yourself:  are  you 
so  thoroughly  convinced,  that  this  is  Julio  of 
Harancour,  that  you  dare  solemnly  attest  it — 

Clau.  To  the  whole  world — to  men  and 
angels — earth  and  heaven. 

Fran.   Can't  you  immediately,  without  let- 
ting. 
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ting  'em  know  what  has  pass VI,  bring  hither 
some  others  of  the  servants,  who  knew  Count 
Julio  in  his  infancy  ? 

Clan.  To  be  sure :  there's  the  coachman's 
widow  living  still;  and  there's — : — • 

Dom.  Ay,  so  there  is  ;  and  there's  Denys 
the  groom  besides,  and  his  old  wife, — they 
don't  live  tar  or!'. 

Mad.  F.  Fetch  'em  this  moment— fetch 
'em  all. 

Dom.   Come  along,  Claudine^— Come  along. 

.    [Going. 

Fran.   And,  — not  a  word,  for  your  lives. 

Dom.  Oh  !  I  know  better  than  to  chatter 
about  what  doesn't  concern  me.  Long  live 
Count  Julio  ! 

Fran.    Dominique, 

Dom.    Oh! — come  along,  Claudine. 

[Exeunt  DOMINIQUE,  and  CLAUDIXE. 

Mad.  F.  There,  there;  make  haste,  make 
haste ! 

Mar.  My  dear  Madam,  if  they  should 
discover — 

JliuL  F.  Daughter,  daughter,  he  must  be 
punish'd  for  his  ambition, — his  insolence  must 
be  humbled. — Son,  we'll  leave  you  together. — 
Come,  we'll  shew  the  Count  of  Haraucour  his 
apartment.  (Signs  to  THEODORE  to  go  iclth 
her — he  takes  her  hand. ) 
[Exeunt,  MADAME  FRAXVAL  very  ceremoni- 
ously ;  THEODORE  nodding  to  DEL'£PE(E  ; 

MARIANNE,    with    an    imploring    look    to 

FRANVAL.] 

Fran.    I  have  already  told  you,  the  friend- 
ship that  binds  me  to  St.  Alme,  imposes  on 
H  me 
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me  the  duty  of  proceeding  by  the  gentlest 
steps.  I  now  propose,  that  we  present  our- 
selves at  the  Palace  of  Harancour:  there,  joint- 
ly, and  in  private,  we  may  attack  this  Darle- 
mont ;  you,  with  the  energy  so  good  a  cause 
inspires ;  and  I,  with  all  the  terror  of  the  laws. 
He  must  be  more  hardened  and  audacious 
than  I  think  him,  if  he  can  withstand  us. 

DeVE.  I  agree :  and  a  thought  this  instant 
strikes  me,  which,  if  he  is  not  quite  a  mon- 
ster, must  ensure  our  success.  [Exemik 
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A   C   T      IV. 

SCENE   I. 

The  room  in  the  Palace  of  Harancour,  the  pic- 
ture being  removed. 

Enter  DARLEMOXT  and  PIERRE. 

Dar.   vTO,  and  enquire  immediately. 

[Exit  PIERRE, 

Vain,  groundless  apprehensions,  leave  me ! 
M'hat  an  absurd  propensity  there  is  in  man  to 
be  his  own  tormentor, — to  conjure  up  the  wild- 
est visions,— to  fancy  the  most  frightful  acci- 
dents,— and  shake  the  more,  the  more  prepos- 
terous the  terrors  are  which  his  imagination 
creates  ! 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Sir,  my  master  is  not  come  in  yet. 

Dar.  I  suppose,  he's  at  Franval's  then. 

Pie.  No,  Sir,  he's  not; — they  sent  here  just 
now  to  enquire  for  him. 

Dar.  {Aside)  My  son  opposing  all  my 
wishes, — my  servant  rtady  to  betray  me,— 
whom  can  I  trust  in? — My  ambition  is  my 
curse, — the  moment  I  attain 'd  its  object  my 
plagues  began.— Where  is  Dupre  ? 

Pie.  Shut  up  in  his  own  room. 

Dar.   (Alarmed)  Is  any  body  with  him  ? 
H  3  Pie* 
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Pie.  No,  Sir. 
Dar.  Are  you  sure  of  it? 
Pie.  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  in  alone,  and  heard 
the  door  lock.    (Going. ) 
Dar.  Well  !— Pierre, 

PIERRE  returns. 
Have  you  seen  any  thing  more  of  these 

Pie.  What,  the  strangers,  Sir? 

Dar.  So  very  like  the No,  nothing. — 

You  may  go.  -[Exit  PIERRE. 

Dumb! — Like  the  picture  ! — Should  he  be  still 
alive, — -should  some  infernal  accident  have  re- 
turn'd  him  hither, — Well,  how  will  he  prove 
his  story?  His^  death  is  registered:  that  testi- 
mony no  evidence  but  Dupre's  can  now  inva- 
lidate; and  him,  too,  I  might  set  at  defiance, 
and  be  at  rest  for  ever,  could  I  but  link  my 
interest  to  the  President's  by  this  marriage 
yith  his  daughter ;  that  would  place  me  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger. 

Enter  ST.  ALME,  who- stands,  at  a  distance  as  if 

not  daring  to  approach  his  father. 
I  am  on  the  rack,    till  it  is  accomplished. 

St.  A.  Am  I  permitted,  Sir, 

Dar.  (Alarmed)  Who's  there?  ... 

St.  A.  I  was  told,  you  wish VI  to  see  me. 

Dar.  I  do;  and  let  me  warn  you,  Sir,  that, 
unless  you  come  resolved  to  shew  a  proper 
sense  of  duty  to  your  father,  you  have  heard 
that  wish  for  the  last  time.  Tell  me,  where 
have  you  been  all  this  morning? 

St.  A.  My  father,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
dissemble  with  you ;  I  come  from  the  Pre- 
sident's. Dar. 
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Dar.  (Startled}  Ha!  What  was  your  busi- 
ness there,  and  without  me? 

St.  A.  To  lay  open  my  whole  soul  before 
him,- — to  acquaint  him  from  my  own  lips 
with  my  engagements  to  Marianne.  (DAR- 

iEJHONT  ftyrft)  Pardon  me,  Sir O,  think 

how  resistless  must  be  the  power  that  over- 
masters me,  since  it  could  hurry  me  to  make 
this  declaration,  even  at  the  risk  of  your  dis- 
pleasure. 

Dar.  (Stiflwg  his  rage}  Well,  Sir;  what 
was  his  answer? 

St.  A.  Noble,  kind,  and  like  himself.  He 
gently  told  me,  it  would  have  been  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  and  the  comfort  of  his  declining 
years,  to  have  seen  me  happy  with  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but  that  the  choice  1  had  made  did  me 

honour, 

.-  (Gradually  gti'itig  way  to  his  fury) 

St.  A>  And  that  the  ties  by  which  I  was  en- 
gaged to  so  worthy  an  object  must  be  indis- 
soluble. 

Dar.  (Bursting  out)  Parricide!  You  have 
undone  me.  •  Vain,  empty  schemes  of  human 

foresight ! — I  possess  myself  of  my  ne 

of  a  vast  inheritance, — I  devote  it  to  your 
advancement, — employ  it  to  ally  you  with  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  family  in  Langne- 
doc, — and,  when  Ihavesucceeded  in  removing 
every  prejudice,  every  obstacle,  you  dare  to 
make  a  mockery  of  my  solicitudes,  and  auda- 
ciously reject  power,  rank,  fortune,  for  the 
4  interested 
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interested  attractions  of  a  beggar,  the  seduc- 
tive arts  of  a: 

St.  A.  O,  no :  that  she  has  fix'd  me  hers, 
and  hers  alone,  'tis  true  :  but,  Sir,  'twas  with- 
out artifice,  as  it  \vas  without  design:  her 
enchanting  loveliness,  my  father, — her  inno- 
cence, if  possible,  still  more  lovely, — these  are 
the  seductions,  these  the  arts,  this  virtuous 
girl  has  practis'd  on  me. 

Dar.  (Bursting  into  tears)  Short-sighted, 
foolish  parents!  for  thankless  children,  thus  to 
plunge  yourselves  hi  guilt  and  danger. 

St.  A.  O,  Sir !  {Affectionately)  Surely,  you 
are  in  no  danger  ? 

Dar.  (Resolutely)  No!  I  don't  know  what 
I  am.  Yet,  should  the  world  once  suspect — 

St.  A.  Who  can  live  fairer  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world? 

Dar.  He  who  lives  fair  in  his  own  mind. 

St.  A.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir,  what  labours 
in  your  bosom  ? 

Dar.  O,  misery !  to  think  I  have  a  son,  and 
want  a  friend  ! 

St.  A.  You  rend  my  heart  with  these  doubts. 
Honour  me  as  a  friend  ;•  shew  me  how  I  may 
serve  my  father;  and  let  man  and  Heaven  re- 
nounce me,  if  I  forget  the  duty  of  a  son  \ 

Dar.  (Eagerly)  Do  you  speak  this  fV0iri 
your  soul?  May  I  depend  on  you? 

St.  A.  Can  it  be  a  question,  Sir? 

Dar.  (Solemn  and  earnest)  Then,  return  to 
the  President, 

St.  A,  Ha! 

Dar. 
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Dar.  Retrieve  the  mischief, — apologize, 
plead,  obtain  his  daughter. 

St.  A.  Sir! 

Dar.  If  you  have  the  affection  of  a  son,T— 
if  you  value  the  safety,  life,  and  hqnouf  of 
your  -father, — go. 

St.  A.  Your  agitation  terrifies  me.  Tell 
me,  I  conjure  you,  tell  me  the  cause  of  it. 

Dar.  Impossible! — Think,  'tis  no  trivial 
cause  that  could  induce  me  to  plead  by  dark 
hints  for  a  son's  obedience. 

St.  A.  Speak,  Sir,—O,  speak! 

Dar.  It  is  not  to  be  told.  Nothing  but 
the  support  of  rank,  wealth,  office,  can  secure 
me  :  The  gulf  of  ruin  gapes  at  my  feet ;  1 
call  on  my  son, — him  to  whom  I  have  given 
life, — for  whom  1  have  ihk'd  life,  infamy,  and 
perdition, — I  once  more  call  on  him  : — Save 
me,  or  never  see  me  more.  [Exit  DA  u  L  K  M  o  N  T. 

St.  A.  Such  guilt!  Such  danger!  Can  this 
be  real  r — Impossible4. — Tis  but  a  cruel  artifice 
to  extort  my  consent  to  this  hated  marriage. 
Unkind  father!  Thus,  with  suboru'd  emotions, 
to  practise  on  the  affections  of  a  son,  who 
would  die  for  you. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Sir,  Sir,  the  porter  says,  Dominique 
was  here  just  now  in  a  great  hurry  to  ask  for 
you. 

St^  A.  I  come — Yes,  Franval ; — my  friend — 
my  brother! — your  advice  and  assistance  are 
the  only  reliance  left  me.  [Exit  ST.  ALME. 

Pie.  And  now  for  a  little  chat  with  Du- 
pre  about  this  picture.  [Exit  PIERRE. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

FranvaPs  Study,  as  before. 
Enter  MADAME  FRANV AL,  MARIANNE,  DEL' 
EPEE,  and  FRANVAL,  with  a  paper  in  his 

hand. 

Mad.  F.  Bless  my  soul ! — Where  can  they 
be  ?  No  news  of  these  witnesses  yet  ? 

Dd'E.    We  must  have  patience,  Madam. 

Mad.  F.  This  Dominique  is  so  slow! 

Fran.  (To  Del'Epee)  How  severe  is  the  duty 
you  have  impos'd  on  me !  Must  I  present  the 
accusation  of  the  father  of  St.  Aline?  My 
heart  bleeds  at  the  thought ! 

Del'E.  Would  he  had  been  less  criminal, 
and  Theodore  less  injur'd  ! 

Mad.  F.  No,  no,  his  punishment  cannot 
be  too  sudden,  nor  too  public. 

Fran.   Think  of  his  virtuous  son; 

Mar.  (jcith  the  utmost  tenderness}  Who, 
innocent  of  his  crimes,  would  share  in  his 
disgrace. 

Del"  1-1.  Besides,  Madam,  we  must  remember 
that  he  still  is  my  poor  boy's  uncle — his 
mother's  brother. 

Mad.  F.  How  the  Count  of  Harancour 
could  stoop  to  marry  into  such  a  family, — and 
then,  to  make  this  wretch  his  eventual  heir  ! 

Del'E.    Integrity  and  honour,   it  may  be, 
.governed    his,  life,    till  (his  temptation  over-, 
power'd  him;   at  least,  under  that  persuasion, 
Madam,  I  would  lirst  try,  whether  he  mayn't 
still.be  recluimablc  by  lenient  means. 

Fran.  On  that  I  am  iix'd. 

Mad.  F.   Kemi'inbrr,   I  tell  you,  he'll  treat 

all 
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all  your  sentiments,  and  your  lenient  means, 
with  contempt.     , 

Enter  ST  ALME  in  the  deepest  dejection. 

Fran.  Then,  Madam, St.  Aline  !  I  wish 'd 

to  see  you.     (He  goes  to  ST.  ALME,  and  they 
talk  together.} 

DePE.    Is  this  his  son?    (To  Marianne.} 

Mar.    Yes,  Sir. 

Mad.  F.   Daughter ! 

(Exit  MADAME FRANVAL,  looking  disdauijuUy 
at  ST.  ALME. 

Mar.  (To  DePE.}  O,  Sir,  speak  with  him— 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  virtues  of  his  heart, 
then  ask  your  own,  whether  ignominy  be  his 
desert!  \Ejrit  MARIA NXE,  in  tears. 

Fran.  (To  DePEpee}  My  friend  requests  a 
moment's  conversation. 

DePE.  Honour  and  persuasion  sit  on  his 
brow;  trust  him  at  once  : — his  father  will  never 
be  able  to  resist  him. 

Fran.    You  judge  him  by  yourself. 

DePE.  Try  every  thing. —Theodore  shall 
know  that  his  cousin  is  here. 

[Exit  DEL'EPE'E. 

Fran.    St.  Alme,  why  are  your  looks  so  sad? 

St.  A.  My  distresses  double  every  moment, 
and  are  inexplicable.  The  stern  reserve,  in 
which  my  father  has  so  long  wrapp'd  himself, 
is  suddenly  changed  to  terrors  that  distract  him; 

Fran.  (Aside}  Indeed! 

St.  A.    The  honor  of  his  thoughts  seems 

agonizing.     To  me  he  appeals  for  safety;  yet 

mysteriously  hides  from  me  the  cause  of  his 

alarm:    by  the    sacred   names    of    son   and 

i  friend, 
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friend, — with  prayers,  with  tears,  and  solemn 
warnings, — I  am  adjured  to  shield  a  father  from 
perdition. 

Fran.  [Aside]  Surely  he  can't  have  heard'— 
What  are  the  means? 

St.  A-.  The  means?  The  sacrifice  of  friend- 
ship, happiness,  and  love.  O,  Heaven,  can 
this  be  just  ? — And  yet,  he  is  my  father. 

Fran.    Ay,  would  he  were  not ! 

St.  A.  Hold,  hold,  Franval — If  you  are  my 
friend,  no  wish  like  that. 

Fran.  I  am  your  friend  ;  and  have  an  office 
to  discharge,  that  might  better  suit  your  bit- 
terest eneim . 

St.  A.  No  word  against  my  father ;  or,  here 
for  ever 

Fran.  Be  calm,  and  hear  me.  You  had  a 
cousin,  Julio  Count  of  Harancour  ! 

St.  A.    You  know,  I  had. 

Fran.  St.  Alme,  I  can't  proceed ;  I  cannot 
tell  you  \  yet  you  must  know  it,  for  all  your 
sakcs. 

St.  A.    Speak  out  at  once.  - 

Fran.  I  want  the  courage  to  reveal  it. 

St.  A.   Speak— What  of  Julio? 

Fran.    You  lov'd  him. 

St.  A.  Dearly  as  my  own  life. 

Fran.   You  would  not  see  him  wrong'd. 

St.  A.  What  mean  you?— Wrong'd  !— Who 
wrongs  him? — Tis  eight  years  and  more,  since 
Julio  died  in  Paris. 

Fran.  Ay,  in  the  report  of  guilt. 

jS't.  A.  Sir  !  In  the  report  of  my  father. 
— Guilt?  In  the  report  of  Daflemont — 
Wrongd  !  He  died  in  Paris. 

Fran, 
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'  1' ran.   No,  no. 

St.  A.  Whither  would  these  dark  insinua- 
tions tend  ?  Merciful  Heaven,  add  not  to  my 
miseries,  that  of  hating  the  brother  of  Mari- 
anne ! — Julio 

Fran.   Is  still  alive. 

St.  A.  Franval,— You  are  deceived;  the  attes- 
tation of  his  death  is  in  my  father's  hands; 
Dupre  was  present  in  his  last  moments,  and 
is  a  surviving  witness  to  it. 

Fran.  Indeed  ?  Then  let  your  own  eyes 
judge  betNvecn  us.  Look,  who  comes  here. 
Darlemont  declares  Count  Julio  dead;— I, 
Franval,  present  him  living.  There 

Enter  DEJ/EPE'E  and  THEODORE. 
St.  A.   All  gracious  Heaven  !     Do  my  eyes 
deceive  me  ?     Risen  from  the  dead  !     It  is,  it 

is 

THEODORE,  after  they  havx  gazed  a 
moment  on  each  other ,  utters  a  shriek 
of  joy,  and  rushes  info  ST.  ALME'S 

rf/77/S. 

Del'E.  No,  you  are  not  deceived.  He 
calls  you  friend— he  speaks  to  you  in  smiles 
and  tears,  the  language  of  the  heart — his 
only  language. 

Af.  A.  Can  this  be  real  ?  I  know  not  yet- 
Speechless  ! — it  must,  it  must  be  he,— my  long 
lost,  dear,  lamented  Julio!— And  yet,  stand 
off  awhile,  and  let  me  gaze  till  I  have  satisfied 
Uiy  doubts, 

THEODORE,  affictcd  at  S  t .  A  L  M  E  '  s  put- 
ting him  <7i£Y/y,  hastily  recollects  himself, 
fcares  his  right  arm,  and  points  to  the 
I  2  scar 
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scar  ufon  it. — St.  ALME  bursting  into 
tears i  runs  to  him,  and  kisses  the  scar. 

St.  A.   That  scar! 

DdE.  O,  nature,  nature,  how  resistless  is 
thy  eloquence ! 

Fran.  St.  Alme,  compose  yourself.  I 
shudder  for  the  final  close  of  this  discovery. 

St.  A.  It  is,  it  is  my  Julio.  Friend  !  Com- 
panion !  Preserver  of  my  life  !  I'm  lost  in 
joy  and  wonder.  To  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  this  strange  blessing  ? 

Fran.  To  him, —to  the  benevolence  of  Del' 
Epee. 

St.  A.  Del'Epee !  Has  Julio  been  an 
object  of  your  generous  pity  ?  O,  Sir,— I 
can't  thank  you.  (Kisses  DeFEpee's  hand.} 
Come,  come,  my  clear  Julio,— (to  DeFEp£e,) 
ftiy  father's  gratitude  shall  bless  you, — How 
will  he  rejoice  at  this  event  !  Let  us  haste  to 
him, — he  has  been  much  altered  since  your 
loss;  your  presence  shall  dispel  all  gloom,  and 
his  heart  dance  with  transport  to  behold  you. 

Fran.  Hold,  hold,  one  moment. 
(MADAME  FRAN  VAL0;?</ DUPRE'  within.) 

M.  Fran.  (JVithin.)  Come  in,  come  in, 
Dupre, — he  is  here— it's  all  true. 

Fran.  Dupre!  {Looking  at  St.  Alme.) 

Dup.  {Within. )  Where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see 
him,  let  me  see  him. 

fcnter  MADAME  FK.ANVAL  and  DUPRE'. 

Fran.  How  has  he  learned 

Dup.  No, — Pierre  was  not  mistaken.  O,  Julio, 
Julio  !  {fkrotcs  himself  at  Theodore's^/ft'/. ) 

.']/.  Fran.  We  expect  the  other  servants 
every  moment. 

St.  A. 
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St.  A.  All  overjoyed  to  hear  of  his  return. 
^Theodore    instantly    recollects    Dupre, 
shrinks  from  him,  and,  explains  to  Del* 
Epee  who  be  is.) 

Dup.  No\v  I  have  seen  him  once  again, 
let  me  but  ask  forgiveness,  and  empire  at  his 
feet. 

Dd'E.  (to  St.  A.\  This  man  seems  strange- 
ly agitated. 

St.  A.  Forgiveness  !  What  does  he  mean  ? 
He  was  his  favourite  servant,  and  attended 
Julio,  when  my  father  carried  him  to  Paris. 

Dup.  (Starting  up}  Yes,  I  am  that  ungrate- 
ful viper,— that  villain  who  became  the  accom- 
plice of  an  act He  lives,  however,  and  I  can 

now  substantiate  the  truth.  Drag  me  away, — I 
am  ready, — Deliver  me  awl  my  seducer  to  the 
just  punishment  of  our  crimes. 

Dd'E.  You  went  with  him  to  Paris,  about 
eight  years  ago. 

Dup.  Yes,  yes,— with  Darlemont,  with  Dar- 
lemont ! 

St.  A.  With  Darlemont !  What  then  ? 

Fran.  St.  Alme!  St.  Alme! 

St.  A.  Rack  me  not  thus,  but  speak. 

Dup.  I  must, — and  may  my  true  confession 
and  remorse  find  acceptance  there  towards  the 
remission  of  my  guilt ! 

Del'E.   Be  but  sincere,  it  will. — Go  on. 

Dup.  The  very  evening  we  reached  Paris, 
your  father,  pointing  to  a"  small  trunk,  stern ly 
prdered  me  to  dress  his  nephew  in  those 
clothes, — it  contained  a  beggar's  wretched 
covering. 

3  (St.  Almc 
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(St.  Alme  starts  back,   and  turns  away  a 

moment )  biding  his  face?) 
M.  Fran.  The  very  rags  they  brought  him 
to  you  in. 

Dup.  Muffled  in  these  tatters,  shrouded  by 
midnight  darkness,  my  master  hurried  biro, 
away,— and,  till  this  moment,  I  never  saw 
him  more. 

St.  A.  Strike  me  with  deafness,  Heaven  ! 

M.  Fran.  Why  didn't  you  immediately 
accuse  him  ?  He  might  have  murdered  the 
poor  child  for  aught  you  knew. 

Ifup.  At  first,  I  fear'd  it.  Press 'd  and  over- 
power'd  by  my  suspicions  on  his  return  alone, 
he  own'd  that  he  had  put  in  execution  the 
design  which  brought  him  to  Paris,  and,  under 
shelter  of  the  night,  had  lost  the  disguis'd  and 
helpless  innocent  beyond  recovery,  in  the 
inextricable  mazes  of  that  wide  city. 

M.  Fran.  Thank  Heaven,  he'll  find  him- 
self disappointed  and  detected! 

Dd'E.    Madam,— Well,  Sir, • 

Dup.  In  order  to  possess  himself  of  the 
estates  of  the  young  Count,  it  still  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  prove  his  death.  Two 
M'itnesses  were  wanting:  seduc'd  by  gold,  one, 
since  dead,  was  the  poor  wretch  we  lodg'd  with. 

Fran.    The  other was  yourself:   and  by 

this  dark  and  perjur'd  attestation 

St.  A.  His  name  annihilated,  his  rich  inhe- 
ritance purloin'd,  his  death  a  forgery,  and  my 
own  father  the  perpetrator !— Saints  of  Hea- 
ven, guard  my  soul  from  clcsparation!-  -Alrea- 
dy the  licentious  rabble  point  at  me  as  I  pass, 

— I  hear 
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-*I  hear  them  cry,  There  goes  the  monster,  the 
unnatural  villain,  who  conspir'd  to  rob  his  no- 
ble kinsman,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  savi- 
our of  his  life,  and  turn'd  him  forth,  naked  and 
speechless,  on  a  desert  and  junpi  tying  world ! — 

DcCE.  Listen,  Sir,  listen  for  a  moment  to 
a  stranger,  who  views  the  dignity  of  your  sor- 
row with  reverence,  and  the  severity  of  your 
fate  with  compassion:  be  just  to  yourself* 
you  are  not  guilty. 

St.  A.  Compassion?  O  Heaven!  Am  I. not 
his  son?  Not  guilty?  I'll  hear  of  no  com- 
passion. Proclaim  our  crimes ;  clothe  us  in 
the  same  infamy;  overwhelm  us  in  one  com- 
mon ruin ;  raise  monuments  to  perpetuate  the 
villainy  of  the  house  of  Darlemont ;  let  the 
name  be  recorded  as  pestilential  to  virtue,  and 
the  race  exterminated  from  the  world  for  ever' 

St.  Alme  throws  himself  in  an  agony  on  a 
chair.  Theodore,  to  whom  Del'Epee 
has  explained  \}\a^e's  confession,  endea- 
vours by  every  means  to  console  him. 

Dup.  Since  that  fatal  deed,  my  horror  and 
remorse  have  never  given  me  one  moment's 
peace.  But  Heaven  is  just ;  it  has  preserv'd 
this  noble  youth,  and  sends  me  to  unload  my 
conscience  at  the  tribunal  of  the  laws.— De- 
liver me  this  moment  to  them. — I  know  the 
punishment  that  awaits  me,  and  am  resign'd 
to  it ;  too  blest  at  last,  if  in  confessing  and  expi- 
atingthe  crimes  to  which  I  have  been  an  accom- 
plice, I  can  repair  the  evils  they  have  caus'd. 

St.  A.  (Starting  up,  as  if  with  a  sudden 
thought,  and  rushing  forward  between  Del'Epec 
cw^Franval)  Yes,  yes, — they  must  be  repair'd. 
Polio w  me,  wretched  old  man. 

Fran. 
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Fran.  (Holding  him.}  St.  Almc,  where  are 
you  going  ? 

•St.  A.   Where  despair  calls  me. 

Del.  E.  (Holding  him.}  Look  on  your  Julio. 

«SV.  A.   The  sight  of  him  drives  me  to  mad- 
ness. 
.    Fran.    What  is  your  design  ? 

St.  A.  (Bursting  from  them.}  To  avenge 
him,  or  die.— Come,  villain. 

(Exit  St.  Alme,  seizing  Dupre,  and  dragging  him 
away  with  him.  Dupre  looking  back  on  Theo- 
dore.) 

Fran.  I  must  follow  and  detain  him  ;  or,  in 
this  madness  of  -conflicting  passions,  he  may 
publish  his  father's  crimes,  and  defeat  our  very 
hope  to  save  him  from -such  dishonour. 

:/V  FRANVAL. 

M.  Fran.  We  follow  you.  Well,  this  St. 
Alme  is  a  very  good  young  man,  upon  my 
word;  and,  though  he  is  Darlemont's  son.  I 
can't  help  being  concerned  for  him,  I  protest. 

DefE.  Franval  speaks  highly  of  his  vir- 
tues and  his  honour.  Ah  !  thou  poor  reed, 
shaken  so  long  by  storms  !  How  this  event- 
ful day  may  end  for  thee,  Heaven  knows! 
But  come,  my  Theodore, — should  aji  unfeeling 
uncle  persist  in  renouncing  thee,  should  the 
laws  reject  thy  appeal,  thou  shalt  still  find  a 
warm,  though  humble,  asylum,  in  the  affec- 
tion of  Del'Epee.  [Exeunt. 


END    OF    THE    FOURTH    ACT. 


ACT 
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1 


ACT  V, 


SCENE  I. 

The  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Harancour.— The. 
Piclure  having  been  removed. 

Enter   PHILIPPE,    PIERRE,    CHARLES,    and 

ETIENNE. 

Pie.  "VTAY,  nay,  don't  be  in  fuch  a  hurry. 
IN     Friends!    fellow  -  fervants  !     What 
have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  done  ? 

Phil.  Nay,  nay  ;  no  hanging  back : — you 
muft  come  to  my  mafter. 

Cha.  Come  along  ;  come  along. 

Pie.  Let  me  go,  I  fay.  I  am  coming  along ; 
but  you  have  a  mind  to  ftrangle  me  before  I 
get  there.  Hands  off,  gentlemen  !  (Difengages 
himfzlf  from  them.)  I  won't  be  dragged  in  this 
manner,  like  a  lamb  to  a  flaughter-houfe. 
What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  What 's  the 
matter,  I  fay  ? 

Phil.  O,  poor  innocent  creature !  You  '11 
know  what  the  matter  is  fooner  tuan  you 
defire,  I  fancy.  You  muft  always  a6t  the  great 
man ;  you  muft  affect  to  be  in  all  your  young 
matter's  fecrets ! 

Pie.  I !— I  wilh  I  may  be  hanged  if  I  know 
any  of  his  fecrets. 

Eti.    Ay,    ay;    fo   you  fay.     You   call   us 

wretched  plodders,  you  know.     What  do  you 

K.  think 
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think  of  us  now  ?  My  mafter  has  been  in  a  fine 
rage  about  you  and  Dupre  :  you  muft  be  tat- 
tling. 

Pie.  Tattling? 

£//'.  Ay;  you  have  been  telling  Dupre  fome- 
thing  or  other. 

Pie.  Me !     Upon  my  foul  I 

Phil.  Well,  well,  it  does  n't  fignify ;  what- 
ever it  was,  it  drove  Dupre  into  the  fquare, 
raving  like  a  madman,  and  my  mafler  has 
been  raving  ever  fince.  He  has  almoft  mur- 
dered the  porter,  I  can  tell  you,  for  letting 
Dupre  out, — againit  his  exprefs  orders,  it  feems. 

Pie*  Letting  him  out !  And  why  not  ?  Where 
is  he  gone  ?. 

Eft.  I  fancy,  that 's  the  very  thing  my  mafter 
wilhes  to  know. 

Pie.  Is  it  ?  I  'm  fare  then  he  wifhes  to  know 
more  than  I  can  tell  him. 

Phil.  Ay,  ay,  that 's  your  bufinefs :  but 
hc'H-  find  a  way  to  make  you  tell  him,  I 
believe. 

Pie.  Make  me  tell !  None  of  your  imper- 
tinence, if  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Eti.  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourfelf,  but  come 
quietly  with  us :  we  fhall  all  be  finely  handled 
for  (raying  fo  long. 

Pie.  Handled,  indeed!  Come,  I  like  that 
too  : — handled  ! 

Phil.  Don't  be  too  flippant,  friend  Pierre; 
he 's  in  a  mofl  unmerciful  humour,  I  promife 
you.  Come— • 

Pie.  This  all  about  that  confovinded  pi6lure, 
I  fuppofe.  My  curfed  curiofiry  will  be  the  ruin 
ofpaeatlaft. 

Phil 
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Phil.  Eti.  Cha.  Come  away  !  come  away  ! 
Pie.  Well,    well;    friends,    fellow-fervants, 
gentlemen !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IL 

A  Saloon  in  the  Palace  of  Harancour,  in  which 
the  Piflure  is  now  placed. 

Enter  DARLEMONT. 

Dar.  Doubt !  horror !  and  diftraaion !  Whei^ 
now  can  I  look  for  fupport  ?  my  fon  eftranged 
from  me !  Dupre  a  fugitive !  All  torments 
that  difobedience,  treachery,  and  felf-con- 
demnation  can  conjure  up,  beleaguer  and  con- 
found me  !  [  A  noife  without. 

Enter  PHILIPPE. 

Now,  Sir? 

PhiL  We  have  brought  him,  Sir:  Pierre  is 
at  the  door. 

Dar.  So  !  he 's  in  the  plot  too.  Bring  him 
in. — (Exit  Philippe.)  Down,  thronging  appre- 
henfions,  down  !  I  {hall  betray  myfelf. 

Enter  PIERRE,  PHILIPPE,  ETIENNE,   and 
CHARLES. 

Tell  me,  firrah  !  whither  is  he  fled  ? 

Pie.  Fled,  Sir!     Who,  Sir? 

Dar.  No  prevarication,  rafcal !— the  hypo- 
critical complotter  of  your  fchemes, — Speak  ! — 
Dupre, — where  is  he  ? 

K  a  Pie. 
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Pie.  If  you  '11  believe  me,  Sir,  I  can't  tell. 

Dar.  I'll  not  believe  you,  villain  !  I'll  have 
the  truth,  though  I  tear  it  out  of  your  heart. 
1  know  you  went  to  him  into  his  room  :  deny 
that  too. 

Pie.  Went  to  him  in  his — Yes,  yes,  I  did, 
I  believe,— I  did,  Sir. 

Dar.  (Seizing  him.)  What  was  your  bufinefs 
with  him,  then  ? 

Pie.  (Very  much  frightened.)  As  I  hope  for 
mercy,  Sir,  I  only  went,  after  you  ordered  me 
to  take  away  the  young  Count's  piclure,  juft 

Dar.  (Perceiving  the  other  Servants,  he  re~ 
covers  himfelf.)  Go ;  1  '11  call  you,  when  I  have 
done  with  him. 

[Exeimt  Philippe,  Etienne,  and  Charles. 
— Darlemont  fulls  to  tlie  door  very 
•violently. 

Pie.  Sir,  I  fee,  I  have  done  fomething  that 
alarms  you, 

Dar.  Alarms  me ! 

Pie.  That  difpleafes  you ;  I  read  it  in  your 
looks:  but,  what  it  is,  I  proteft  I  know  no 
more,  than  I  do  what  is  become  of  Dupre. 

Dar.  (Having  compofed  himfelf.)  \  'm  not  dif- 
pleas'd;  you  are  miftaken.  Come,  tell  me 
honeftly  what  pafs'd  between  you. 

Pie.  Why,  nothing,  Sir : — only,  at  n*rft> 
when  I  faid  fomething  about  your  bidding  me 
remove  the  piclure,  he  fhook  his  head,  with  a 
deep  groan.  So,  to  fpirit  him  up  a  little,  I 
told  him, — as  I  told  you,  Sir, — that  I  had  feen  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  morning,  a  ftranger, 
who  feem'd  deaf  and  dumb  too,  as.  like  that 
piclure,  as  if  he  had  fat  for  it, 

Dar. 
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Dar.  (Very  eagerly,)  What  did  he  fay  to 
that  ? 

Pie.  Not  one  fingle  word,  Sir ;  but  all  the 
blood  flew  into  his  face  in  a  moment,  and  he 
funk  on  the  table  weeping  bitterly ;  then  he 
vvav'd  his  hand  fo, — and  I  left  him. 

Dar.  (AfiJe.)  Ha  !  he  has  revealed  nothing 
yet. — You  have  feen  nothing  of  him  lince, 
then  ? 

Pie.  No,  Sir. 

Dar.  Nor  of  the  Grangers  ? 

Pie.  Nothing,  Sir. 

Dar.  Leave  me.     (In  deep  thought.) 

Pie.  (Afide.)  And  glad  to  be  fo  cheaply  quit 
too.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  rout  ? 
I  durft  not  own  that  I  told  Dupre  the  ftrangers 
were  at  Franval's.  (Going.) 

Dar.  And — ftay  within  call.  {Exit  Pierre. 
1  know  not  what  to  think,  nor  what  courfe  to 
take.  Is  this  fellow's  account  true,  or  falfe  ? 
am  I  betray'd,  or  not  ?  nor  dare  I  tax  him  too 
clofely  ;  that  would  excite  fufpicion.  Hosrible 
uncertainty  !  O,  let  no  man  ever  trult  him- 
ielf  into  the  path  of  guilt !  It  is  a  labyrinth 
befet  with  difmay  and  remorfe,  and  not  to  be 
retrod  without  a  miracle  !  Yet,  I  think, — for 
his  own  fake,  I  think,  Dupre  will  not  divulge 
me.  No,  no,  this  fudden  itart  is  but  the  reft- 
leflhefs  of  his  fickly  confcience. 

Re-enter  PIERRE. 

Pit.  Sir,  the  Advocate  Franval  begs  the 
favour  of  a  few  moments  private  convcrfation 
with  you. 

Dar.  Franval ! — With  me,  or  with  my  fou  ? 

Pie. 
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Pie.  With  you,  he  faid,  Sir. 

Dar.  Tell  him,  I  beg  his  pardon,  I  'm  par- 
ticularly engaged.  [£&it  Pierre. 
He  comes  to  torture  me  on  his  lide  ;  to  prattle 
t&  me  of  his  lifter,  and  the  match  they  have  fo 
craftily  fettled  with  St.  Alme  :  but  I  fhall  coun- 
terwork their  project.  My  foil  is  good  and 
dutiful,  and  loves  me ;  and,  though  he  could 
withftand  my  commands,  I  know  he  can't  long 
be  proof  to  my  entreaties ;  and  the  alliance  I 
have  provided,  is  the  only  imaginable  means  of 
iecuring  me  and  himfelf  againft  all  turns  of 
fortune. 

Re-enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  I  beg  pardon,  Sir  ;  the  Advocate  Fran- 
val  has  fent  me  back  to  inform  you,  that  he 
has  immediate  bnfinefs  of  the  laft  importance, 
and  that  the  Abbe  De  I'Epee  from  Paris  is  with 
him. 

Dar.  (Starts.)  Who  ? 

Pie.  The  Abbe  De  l'Ep£e.  ' 

Dar.  What!  the  mimic! or  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ? 

Pie..  I  don't  know,  Sir  ;  but  I  dare  fay  it  is  ; 
for  it 's  the  very  gentleman  that  ftopp'd  me 
xvith  the  young  itranger  in  the  Iquare  this 
morning. 

Dar.  (Having  paced  once  or  t^vicc  acrofs  the 
room  in  great  aviation.)  Deiire  'em  to  walk  up. 

[Exit  Pierre. 

He  in  Toiiionte !  accompanied  by  a  youth, — 
fpeaking  by  llgnr,, — pointing  out  this  houfe, — 
and  like  the  picture  !  I  '11  not  believe  it.  What » 
after  fo  many  years?  Yet,  wherefore  fhoiiUl 

this 
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this  yery  man  addrefs  himfclf  to  me  ?  I  muft 
command  myfelf ;  and  by  a  firm  and  calm  ex- 
terior baffle  the  kceneft  fcrutiny  of  fufpicion. 
I  hear  'cm.  Be  their  errand  what  it  may,  my 
refolution  's  fix'd :  Defiance  is  a  champion  whofc 
vigour  may  be  dreaded ;  but  Fear,  a  recreant 
deftin'd  to  tall"  by  the  very  fword  which  he  for- 
renders.  They  coine :  J  mafl  withdraw  one 
moment.-  \_Exit. 

Re-enter   PIERRE,    introducing  ,  FRANVAL    atid. 
DE  L'EPEE.— - -  PIERRE  fels  Chairs,  and  Exit. 

Fran.  Pray,  Sir,  remember  ;  not  one  word  of 
Dupre.  I  know  him  well;  to  find  his  fervant 
his  acculer,  would  roufe  his  pride  to  fury,  and 
render  all  our  endeavours  to  ferve  him,  and  in 
him  my  friend,  ineffectual.  No  hint  of  Dupre*s 
evidence,  unlefs  he  abfolutely  drives  us  to 
defperate  meafures,  I  beg.  • 

Dt  /'£.  I  fliall  obfcrve. 

Re-enter  DAR LEMON T. 

[Darlemont  and  De  FEpee  eye  each  other 

Jltdfaftly — Franval  prefcnts  De  1'Epce. 
De  l"E.  Your  fervant,  Sir. 

j^ Darlemont   lows   to  them,    points   to   the 
chairs,  and  they  all  Jit — Darlemont  /;/  the 
rnidjl.,  evidently  ftriigglmg  with  his  alarm.  ' 
Dar.  You  defire,  1   am  told,  to  fpeak  with 
me  in  privpte.     May  I  aik  what  motive — 

De  t'E.  The  deep  intereft  we  both  take  in 

the  honour  of  the  father  of  St.  A  line,  and  the 

iblemn   obligation   we   are  at  the   fame    time 

under  to  fulfil  an  a6l  of  juflice, — thefe,  Sir, 

4  are 
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are  the  motives  on  which  we  judg'd  it  proper 
to  requeft  this  interview  in  private. 

Dar.  (Embar raffed.)  Does  any  man  fuppofe 
my  honour  then  in  queftion  ? 

Fran.  A  moment's  patience,  Sir. 

Dt  /'£".  You  are  the  uncle,  and  were  left 
the  guardian,  of  Julio  Count  of  Harancour. 

Dar.  (Shocked.)  Well,  Sir  ! 

De  VE.  Of  that  unhappy  youth,  who  was 
depriv'd  by  death  of  the  watchful  affection  of 
his  parents,  and  by  nature  left  deftitute  of  that 
diftinctive  prerogative  of  man,  the  power  of 
appealing  againft  injuftice  and  oppretfion  ! 

Dar.  (Haughtily.)   Oppreflion  ?  Sir  ! 

De  I'E.  Ho  !  then  you  conceive  my  mean- 
ing ? 

Dar.  (Checking  himfelf.)  If  you  have  buii- 
uefs,  ilate  it  plainly. . 

De  I'E.  Do  you  deli  re  it  ? 

Dar.  What  means 

De  I'E.  Are  you  prepar'd  for  plain  and  honeft 
fpeaking  ? 

Dar.  I'm  not  prepar'd  for  rude  interroga- 
tion. (Rifes  to  go  aivay.) 

Fran.  (Rtfes  and  flops  him.)  Liften  one  in- 
jftant,  and,  perhaps,  what  he  has  fpoken  will 
hardly  be  conflrued  thus. 

Dar.  Damnation  !     To  the  point  at  once. 

De  I'E.  (Rifes,)  With  all  my  foul.  In 
one  plain  word  then  learn,  that  chance, 
or  rather  that  good  Power  that  governs 
chance  and  the  deftiny  of  man,  firft  placed 
your  nephew,  Julio,  in  my  hands.  This  de- 
frauded orphan,  whofe  misfortunes  fhould  have 
doubled  the  tcndernefs  of  his  natural  protector 
towards  him  j  this  outcafl,  deaf  and  dumb,  is 

ftill 
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full  alive  ;  and  by  our  mouths  now  demands  of 
you  the  restitution  of  his  name  and  fortune. 

Dar.  (After  a  conwJJion  of  his  whole  frame.) 
Lives,  do  you  fay  ?  ftill  lives  ? — You  will  not 
wonder,  if  I  am  aftonifhed,  while  I  liften  to 
fables  fuch  as  thefe. 

De  I'E.  No,  Sir :  Struck  as  I  fee  you  are 
by  this  difcovery,  my  only  wonder  is,  that  your 
emotions  are  not  more  terribje. 

Dar.  And  who  are  you,  who  arrogantly  pre- 
fume  to  interpret  looks  ?  You,  who  attribute 
the  crimes  you  firft  invent  for  fordid,  felfifh 
ends,  and  dare  pronounce  men  guilty  in  the 
face  of  proof? 

Fran.  Not  fo ;  the  proofs  are  ours. 

Dar.  Away  !  my  nephew  died  in  Paris. 

Fran.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 

De  fE.  Recollect,  Sir,  that  he  is  your  ne- 
phew, and  let  your  confcience  anfwer.  Were 
you  prefent  in  his  expiring  moments  ?  Dare 
you  deliberately  affirm  you  law  him  dead  ? 

Dar.  (After  another  dreadful  emotion,  and  a 
paufe  before  lie  can  recover  himfeJf.)  And  do  you 
know  the  man  to  whom  you  put  thefe  dif- 
honourable  and  malignant  queftions  ? 

Fran.  Far  other  wife : — we  come  not  with 
malignity,  but  with  iincere  folicitude  to  fave 
the  father  of  St.  Alme,  the  uncle  of  Julio, 
from  public  ignominy,  and  inevitable  impend- 
ing ruin. 

Dar.  Begone !  And  if  you  are  vain  enough 
to  think  your  brawling  eloquence  has  power  to 
overthrow  the  credit  and  character  of  Darle- 
mont,  to  annul  a  legal  act,  a  formal  regifter 
of  death,  exert  that  'power  :  I  hurl  defiance  at 
you. 

L  Fray* 
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Fran.  Rufh  not  on  your  deftruc"Hon ;  con- 
fide in  us;  and' believe  that,  next  to  thofe  juit 
claims  of  which  I  am  the  alTertor,  nothing,  no 
nothing  can  be  more  facred  to  me,  than  the 
Jionpur  of  the  father  of  my  friend. 

Dar  My  heart  throws  back  the  imputation. 
I  dare  your  malice  to  produce  one  proof,  that 
this  fuppofititious  foundling  is  the  defcendant 
of  the  houfe  of  Harancour. 

De  I 'E.  A  thpufand !  The  time  when  he 
was  found;  his  transport  on  re-entering  this 
the  lov'd  place  of  his  nativity ;  his  emotion  On 
firfl  feeing  this  houfe;  — 

Fran.  P's  infirmity;  his  ftriking  Tikenefs  to, 
the  late  prelident  his  father ;  the  declaration  of 
poor  Claudine  ; —  <,  . 

De  I'E.  His  own  declarations. 

Dar.  His  declarations ! 

De  TE.  His. — Be  not  too  obftinately  incre- 
dulous. 

Fran.  Yes ;  fofter'd  by  his  humanity,  and 
guided  by  his  leffons,  Julio  has  found  in  De 
I'Epee  a  more  than  father  :  genius  has  compen- 
fated  the  wrongs  that  nature  did  him,  and 
made  him,  even  in  dumbnefs,  eloquently  in- 
telligible. 

Dar.  Concerted  fraud  and  artifice  !  I  know 
my  holds  of  lafety,  and  defpife  your  menace. 
His  death  is  regitfer'd. 

De  PE.  Suppofe  that  regiftcr  a  forgery. 

Dar.  (Afide.)  So ;  then  the  villain  has  be- 
tray'd  me  ! 

De  /'£.  Itftaggers  him  ;  ue  triumph.  (Afuh 
to  Franval.) — I  tee,  your  lips  are  ready  to  avow 
the  fecret  of  your  heart.  O,  for  your  own  fake, 
liften  to  the  charities  of  nature  ! 

fra* 
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Fran.  Free  yourtelf  at  once  from  the  torments 
tliat  too  long  hare  burrowed  in  your  bofom. 

Dar.  Why  do  I  fubmit  to  the  afcendant  thefe 
men  aflame  over' me? 

Fran.  (Taking  Jus  hand.)  Yield  to  our  friend- 
'fhip. 

De  I'E.  (Tiding  his  other  hand.)  Yield  to  our 
prayers. 

Dar.  Leave  me,  I  fay — Begone  ! — Never 
will  I  acknowledge  this  importer !  (Coin*.) 

Enter  ST.  ALME. 

St.  A.  O,  my  father,  hare  corapaffion  on 
me  !  on  yourfclf !  my  Coufin  Julio — 

Dar.  What,  you  confpire  againil  me  !  St. 
Alme!  St.  Alme ! 

St.  A.  If  I  was  ever  dear  to  you — 

Dar.  Peace,  fool!  Join  to  calumniate  your 
father,  and  defraud  yourfclf! 

(De  VEpce  fends  Franval  out — he  returns 
immediately.) 

St.  A.  Do  not,  do  not  aggravate  our  difho- 
nour  ! — Relent !  relent !  Let  me  not  hate  my- 
lelf,  by  knowing  that  your  affection  for  me  led 
you  into  crimes,  at  which  your  foul  revolts. 
Have  I  not  witnefled  the  agonies  of  your  defpair 
— the  horrors  of  yourfelf  acculation  ?  O,  Sir, 
do  not  make  it  believed  that  you  juftify  the 
deeds,  which  I  know  you  abhor. 

Dar.  Hence  !  For  ever  leave  me  !  I  csn 
maintain  'my  rights,  though  I  am  deferted  by 
an  unnatural  fon. 

St.  A.  Since  you  will   drive   me  from  you, 

Sir,  I  go. — Enjoy  your  riches  ;  but  enjoy  them 

in  cheerlefs  fohtude  :    no  child,  no  friend  to 

L  2  fhar« 
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fhare  them.  Where  I  fhall  hide  this  diihoneur'd 
head,  I  know  not.  But  to  haunt  with  favages, 
or  dwell  with  lepers,  will  be  paradife  to  that 
board,  where  a  fon  and  father  muft  daily  meet 
blacken'd  with  mutual  guilt,  and  confcioufly 
living  under  each  other's  contempt.  (Going.) 
Dar.  Stay,  ruffian  !  monfter  ! — No,  begone 
— league  with  the  affaflins  of  your  father,  and 
of  your  own  hopes  :  I  fhall  find  means  to  con- 
front you  all.  (Going.) 

Enter  Madam  FRANVAL,  THEODORE,  and 
MARIANNE. 

St.  A.  Confront  this  witnefs  too.  (Points  to 
Theodore.) 

Dar.  (Turns  r&und  and  fees  Theodore.)  Hor- 
ror !  madnefs  1 — Hide  me  from  his  light ! 

St.  .A.  Turn  to  him — take  him  to  you  :  his 
looks  fpeak  bleffings  and  forgivenefs. 

Dar.  To  be  difgrac'd— Never  !  This  is  the 
re ry  crilis  of  my  fate,  and  I  will  Hand  the  event. 
I  do  look  on  him.  Is  this  your  inftrument  ? — 
I  know  him  not. — And  you  at  once  decide  your 
choice — Him,  or  me,  you  mult  renounce  this 
inftanr. v 

St.  A.  Put  me  not  to  ib  ievcre  a  trial. 

Dar.  Enough — 'Tis  paft — Farewell  for  ever. 
{Going.} 

St.  A.  (Falls  on  his  k?iees,  and  catches  Darle- 
mont.)  In  the  name  of  all  that's  facred,  my 
father  !— -You  heed  me  not ! — You  fly  me  ! — 
Look  on  me,  father  ! — For  all  our  fakes— relent 
—relent ! 

Dar.  Never,  never. 

x  St. 
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St.  A.  O  !  Sir  !  Sir— I  muft  be  heard. 

[Exit  Darlcmont,  in  the  greateft  agony, 
dragging  St.  Alme  after  him  on  his 
knees. — l"heodore  all  this  while  in  llie 
greateft  agitation. 

De  TE.  Obdurate  man  !— Be  ft  ill,  be  full, 
poor  boy,  you  fhall  have  juftice  yet. 

Mad.  F.  Now,  fon ;  can  you  any  longer 
hefitate  1 

Fran.  No;  I  fhould  become  criminal  myfelf, 

if  I  delayed  the  execution  of  the  truft  repos'd  in 

me  ;  this  dreadful  memorial  muft   inftantly  be 

preferred.    (Takes  the  accufation  from  his  pocket.) 

Mar.  Then  we  are  loft  for  ever  ! 

Enter  DOMINIQUE  and  CLAUDINE. 

Mad.F.  Well,  Dominique;  well,  Claudinc! 
Hey-day  !  '  where  are  your  companions  ? — 
What,  have  you  brought  none  of  the  old 
fervants  with  you  ? 

Dom.  It  isn't  for  want  of  fearching  for  'em, 
Madam.  Firrr,  we  called  at  Denys,  the 
groom's  ; — he  and  his  old  wife  went  out  early 
in  the  morning,  nobody  knows  where. 

Clau.  Then  we  went  to  the  coachman's  wi- 
dow's. 

Dom.  She  was  gone  to  pafs  the  day  at  her 
coufin's  in  the  country.  However,  we  told  all 
the  neighbours  to  be  lure  to  tell  'em  they  were 
wanted,  the  moment  they  came  back. 

Fran.  You  took  care  to  conceal  the  motive 
of  our  lending  for  them  ? 

Dom.  O,  to  be  fure. — You  '11  never  catch  me 
blabbing,  when  I'm  trufted  with  a  fecret. 

Fran. 
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Fran.  'T  is  well — Wait  without. 

\Eicetiht  Dominique  and  Claudinc. 
The  faels  this  paper  contains,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  excite  the  immediate  attention  and  zeal  of 
the  magittrates.  We  mutt  be  gone.  If  St. 
Alme  returns  in  our  abfence,  calm  and  corifole 
him,  I  befeenh  you  ! — Yoa,  Marianne,  parti- 
cularly— you,  my  fitter,  tell  him  what  I  un- 
dergo.— But,  come  ;  a  iingle  moment  of  delay 
may —  (A  no'ife  wili'm.) 

Mar.  Hark  !    hark  !     What  noile  f 
Ds  TE.  It  i>  St.  Alme.— Good  Heaven  !    In 
what  agitation  !  in  what  alarm  ! 

Euler  ST.  ALME. 

St.  A.  O,  Sir!— My  friend! — (Falls  OK 
Franval.) 

Fran.  St.  Alme! — Speak — Speak—* 

St.  A.  My  father —  " 

Fran.  Heavens  ! 

St.  A,  My  father— 

DC  /'£.  Go  on. 

St.  A.  Diilracted  by  Julio's  wrongs — Iran, 
I  burfl  into  the  chamber  with  ray  father— Du- 
pre  folio  w'd,  and  at  once  own'd  he  had  reveal'd 
all  to  you;  and  was  rcfolved  funlefs  he  did  the 
young  Count  jullice)  by  a  public  confcfiion 
to  make  him  the  partner  of  his  punifhmcnt.— 
My  father  fhudder'd — maddening  and  agoniz'd 
1  drew  my  Iword,  and  vosv'd,  if  lie  perfilted  to 
refufc  his  acknowledgment  of  Julio,  that  mo- 
ment to  expire  on  its -point  before  his  eyes.— - 
The  dread  of  indelible  difgrace— 4he  cry  of  my 
delpair — the  horror  of  my  death  prevail'd— 

nature  tiiumph'd my  lather  relented — and 

with 
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wjth  a  trembling  hand — there,  there —   (Gives 
PC  1'Epce  a  paper.) 

De  i'E.  (Reads.)  "  I  do  acknowledge  The- 
odore, the  pupil  of  De  1'Epcc,  to  be  Julio, 
the  lawful  Count  of  liarancour;  and  am  pre- 
pared immediately  to  reinstate  him  in  all  his 
rights.  Darlemont." — To  thce,  all-gracious 
I  lea ven,  be  endlefs  praife  and  thanks  !  (Chef 
tJ^e  paper  to  Theodore,) 

Fran.  (Tearing  the  accufation  to  pieces.)  From 
•what  a  load  is  my  heart  relieved  ! 

[Theodore,  having  read  the  paper,  throws 
kimfelf  at  De  TEpce^/tr/  and  kijfes  them  ; 
rt/es  Jranfported*  and  embraces  Franval : 
then  running  towards  St.  Alme,  panfes,  as 
if  Jlruck  by  fame,  fndden  thought ;  looks 
Jiedfiijlly  at  him,  and  runs  to  the  table, 
where  he  writes  fome  tiling  under  Darle- 
mont'j  declaration. 

Fran.  What  would  he  do?  What  is  his 
deiign  ? 

De  I'E.  I  know  not. 
Mad.  F.  He  feems  extremely  mov'd. 
Mar.  How  the  tears  ft  ream  from  his  eyes! 
[Theodore   returns  to  St.  Alme,  takes,  one 
of  his  Ihinds  and  places  it  on  his  heart,  then 

fives  what  he  has  been  writing  into  his  other 
and,  and  makes  fiyis  to  him  to  read  it. 
St.  A.  (Reads.)  "  Half  of  my  fortune  mufl  be 
yours,    St.   Alme — If  you  refufe    me,   I   here 
vow   again  to  difappear,    and  never  more  be 
heard  of — From  our  cradles  we  were  accuftom- 
ed  to  fhare  every  good,  like  brothers — and  I 
can  never  be  happy  at  thcexpenfe  of  my  friend." 
• — Still    the  fame,    noble  Julio  !       (Embraces 
Theodore.) 

De 


So  DEAF  AND  DUMB  : 

De  TE.  This  fingle  act  overpays  all  I  have 
done  for  him. 

Mad.  F.  The  very  fpirit  of  the  old  Count. — 
He 's  his  father's  own  fon. 

St.  A.  O,  that  I  could  efface  the  memory  of 
thy  wrongs  !  How  fhall  I  ever  bear  the  weight 
pf  that  recollection  ! 

DeTE.  (Looking  at  Marianne.)  If  this  young 
lady  would  but  kindly  condefcend  to  take  a 
title  to  affift  you,  you  might,  perhaps — 

Mad.  F.  Nay,,  nay ;  reflect,  Sir,  that  fuch 
a  union  would — 

De  TE.  Blefs,  for  ever  blefs,  two  virtuous 
hearts,  that  Heav'n  formed  for  each  other, 
and  make  the  happinefs  of  this  fortunate  day 
complete. 

Mad.  F.  I  proteft,  I  can 't — really  I  don't 
know — 

Fran.  I  am  fure,  Madam — 

Mad.  F.  Upon  my  word,  fon,  you  feem  to 
perfuade  me  to  any  thing. — (To  St.  Alme.)  You 
need  not  fpeak,  Sir. — (To  Marianne.)  No,  nor 
you,  Marianne.  The  matter  has  been  fettled 
among  you,  I  fee,  and  now  you  pretend  to  alk 
my  approbation  :  •  though,  after  that  letter,  1 
allure  yon,  if  you  had  not  found  a  friend  tQ 
whofe  interceffion  nothing  can  be  refufed,  I 
Should  not  have  been  prevailed  with  to  give 
my  confent. 

[Theodore,  after  a  Jign  from  De  1'Epee, 
kiffes  Marianne,  and  gives  htr  hand  to 
St.  Alme. 

St.  A.  O,  joy  unutterable  ! — 

.M/r.  How  are  we  all  beholden  to  your 
zoodnefs ! — 
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De  /*£.  'Tis  to  the  pmdence  of  your  brother, 
and  to  the  fortitude  of  St.Alme,  we  owe  our  final 
triumph. — Confoled  by  Jove,  by  friendship,  and 
a  father's  return  to  virtue,  all  caufe  of  regret 
may  well  be  forgotten,  Sir. — And  let  us  hope, 
that  the  example  of  this  protected  orphan,  may 
terrify  the  unjuft  man  from  the  abufe  of  truft, 
and  confirm  the  benevolent  in  (he  difcharge  of 
all  the  gentle  duties  of  humanity. 


END   OP   THE   FIFTH   ACT. 
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EPILOGUE. 

ff^rrrEN  BY  GEORGE  COLMAX,  ESQ. 

SPOKEN    BY    MISS   DE   CAMP. 

TTERE's  DuKily  corr.e  to  fpeak— .  t  was  ten  to  one 

That  I  had  talk'd  before  iht;  \\:\v  was  done. 
Of  all  our  authors,  he  is  far  moft  cunning 
Who  can  enfure  a  woman's  tongue  from  running. 
Speech  is  our  nature; — if  I  err,  convict'  me — 
What  bachelor  fo  rude  to  contradict  me  ? 
Talking 's  our  charter; — wore  than  life  we  prize  itj 
I'm  fure  no  marritd gemleman  denies  it. 
Speech  is  our  birth-right — alk  the  ladies  whether : — , 
They  '11  all  maintain  it — and  all  talk  together. 

The  woman  who  cried  pippins  on  th^  KC 
Fell  in,  and  cut  her  head  off  in  a  trice ; 
Her  head  flid  on,  ftill  jealous  of  its  power, 
And  bawi'd  out  "  Pip,  pip,  pip,"  for  half  an  hour. 

Our  charter  prov'd,  in  my  own  right  I  come 
To  afk  you  how  you  like  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  f 
— .Be  not  too  noify,  gentlemen  !• — Why  need  you  ? 
— Our  charter! — Women's  voices  fuperfede  you. 
Pray,  ladies,  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  fay ! 
You  fmile»— I  thank  you!— And  fo  fpeed  our  play  !- 
One  Jumfy  in  our  piece  'twas  bold  to  try- 
Strike  not  the  takers,  all,  as  dumb  as  1 1 

If  here  to-night  our  effort-;  be  reje&ed, 
For  the  firfl  time,  an  of/than  V  urftroteflcek 
if  to  the  fummit  of  our  wifli  we  reach, 
Then,  unlike  women,  gratitude  wants  fpecch. 

THE    END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HE  chara&er  of  Major  Rampart  was  intend- 
ed  to  reprefent  one  of  thofc  perfons  who  imagine 
they  have  uttered  volumes,  without  having  faid  a 
word  :  whofe  eager  looks  inform  us  how  important 
they  fuppofe  their  own  conceptions  to  be  ;  but, 
being  too  mighty  for  utterance,  language  finks 
under  them,  and  they  expeft  the  aflent  and  ap- 
plaufe  of  their  companions  to  their  Humphs  ? 
Hays  ?  and  expletives.  Thefe  expletives,  as  ufed 
by  the  Major,  are  omitted  in  reprefentation  ;  be- 
caufe  they  offended.  They  are  here  reftored,  and 
left  to  the  confideration  of  the  reader.  It  may 
be  neceffary  to  add,  they  mould  not  be  pronoun- 
ced in  an  articulate  aad  emphatical  manner  ;  but 
with  a  half-muttering  rapidity  :  accompanied  by 
equally  rapid  glances,  looking  round  for,  and  de- 
manding, admiration. 
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MAN  OF  TEN  THOUSAND: 

A 

COMEDY. 


ACT    I. 

SCENE  I.  A  fuperb  hall,  with  a  grand  Jtair^cafe, 
illuminated  by  chandeliers.  The  M.ritre  a*  Hotel  on 
the  top,  at  the  drawing-room  door.  Footman,  be- 
low, calls — 

Foot,  T>  ARON  Steinberg's  carriage  is  ready. 

-*-)    Mail.  d"H.  (Above}  Baron   Steinberg's 
carriage. 

¥be  Enron  comes  from  the  drawing-room  door, 

and  dejcends  the  ftair-cafe. 
Foot.  The  ambaflador's  carnage  ! 

Foreign   ambajfador   dejcends:   his  footmen    in 

gaudy  livery,  attending  below. 
Foot.  Lord  Lackwit's  coach. 

Several  perfons  defcend.  together :  among  the  reft, 
Lord  LAROON,  Major  RAMPART,  Mr. 
CONSOL,  Mr.  CURFEW  and  Sir  PERTINAX 
PITIFUL. 

Con.  (To  Jome  perfons going)  Your  Lordfhip  will 
go  ?  (To  another)  Good  night  ro  your  grace  ! 

B  Cur. 
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"    Cur.  (To  Lord  Laroon)   With   fubmiffion,  my 
Lord,  do  you  know  that  impertinent  perfon  ? 

Lord  L.  Certainly :  fo  do  you.  It  is  Confol ; 
the  great  Court  and  City  Broker. 

Cur.  Pardon  me,  I  tranfact  bufinefs  with  him  ; 
but  I  don't  know  him.  I  wonder  our  friend  Do- 
rington  admits  fuch  people. 

Sir  P.  Oh !  He  is  the  right  hand  man  of  the 
whole  Peerage ! 

Lord  L.  (Bows)  And  of  the  Baronets  to  boot, 
Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Yes ;  We  have  him  in  turn. 

Cur.  Under  correction,  the  man  has  all  the  vul- 
gar infolence  of  wealth,  newly  and  knavifhly  ac- 
quired. 

Sir  P.  Very  true.  The  fellow  makes  himfelf 
quite  familiar.  By  the  bye,  our  friend  here  lives 
in  prodigious  fplendour. 

Maj.  Blow  me  to  atoms  !  Immenfely  rich. 

Lord  L.  His  Weft  India  property  is  incredible. 

Maj.  Then  his  generofify  of  foul !  Humph  : 
Hay  ?  Damme  !  Unbounded  !  Humph  ? 

Cur.  With  great  deference  (Looking  at  tbemfar- 
eaftically)  I  wifli  he  had  a  little  more  difcrimination. 

Con.  (Coming  forward)  What,  our  friend  above  ? 

Lord  L.  Surrounded  by  a  felfilh  fet ! 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  A  vile  crew  ! 

Cur.  (Locking  round)  Each,  I  prefume,  has  a 
defign  upon  him. 

Con.  To  be  fure  !  That  is  natural. 

Lord  L.  (Looking  at  Sir  P.)  One  borrows  his 
money. 

Sir  P.  (Leaking  at  the  Major )'• Another  his  in- 
tereft. 

Maj.  (At  Lord  L.)  A  third  makes  his  houfe  his 
Hotel :  Humph  ? 

Lord 
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Lord  L.  (At  Curfew)  A  fourth  hopes  to  trick 
him  into  marriage. 

Cur.  (At  Lord  L.)  A  fifth  picks  his  pocket  by 
gambling. 

Sir  P.  He  has  not  one  true  friend. 

Maj.  Well,  he  can  afford  it  !  Do  you  rake  me3 
Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Damme  !  Humph  ? 

Con.  You  are  all  wrong,  and  he  is  right.  You 
do  not  underftand  calculation.  He  has  a  fcheme  ! 
A  plan  !  Popularity  !  Parliament !  Penfion  !  Place ! 

Maj.  And  perhaps  Prime — Humph  ?  Hay  ? 
Do  you  take  me  ?  Damme  !  Humph  ? 

Con.  Why  does  he  give  fuch  dinners  ?  To  ferve 
himfelf,  to  be  fure  !  I  never  afk  a  man  to  dinner, 
that  1-do  not  mean  to  get  fomething  by. 

Cur.  \  believe  you. 

Con.  Believe  me  ?  Ay  certainly  !  You  do  the 
fame.  Why  here,  now,  do  I  (land  prating  to 
you  !  What  do  I  get  by  it  ?  Nothing.  Then  why 
do  I  flay  ?  Becaufe  I  am  a  fool !  If  you  wanted 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  now,  upon  good  fecurity, 
and  were  pinched  into  a  premium,  it  might 
be  worth  my  while :  but  you  are  a  fly  filcher. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  you  :  fo,  good 
night.  Sir  Pertinax  :  the  Mortgagee  will  be  at 
my  houfe  at  two  to-morrow. 

Sir  P.  I  will  not  fail. 

Con.  Dorington  knows  what  he  is  about.  Never 
afk  a  man  to  dinner,  that  you  do  not  mean  to 
get  fomething  by.  Never !  [Exit. 

Lord  L.  (Looking  after  him)  A  very  contemp- 
tible fcoundrel  ! 

Sir  P.  A  pitiful  rafcal ! 

Maj.  No  foul !  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Damme  !  Only 
means  to  pick  our  friend's  pocket,  Humph  ?  Hay  ? 
Do  you  take  me  ?  Damme  !  Humph  ? 

B  2  Lord 
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Lord  L.  Why  now,  Major,  you  hope  for  pro* 
motion  through  Dorington's  intereft. 

Maj.  Who,  I  ? 

Sir  P.  Aided  by  his  purfe. 

Maj.  Blow  me  to  atoms  !  I  ? 

Cur.  I  fpeak  ic  with  great  deference,  but  you 
have  petitioned  him. 

Maj.  Mr.  Curfew,  you  have  a  very  polite  way 
xvith  you  ;  otherwife — But  you  have  remarked 
how  hot  I  am. 

Cur.  Pardon  me,  I  never  few  a  man  more  cool. 

Maj.  You  are  pleafed  to  compliment — Stir  but 
my  blood  and — Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  a  ftory. 

Lord  L.  Pray  do  not. 

Maj.  An  affair  that  happened  between  me  and 
Herr  General  Von  Dondertronc. 

Sir  P.  I  will  be  gone.  My  feelings  will  not 
fuffer  me  to  fee  my  friends  make  themfelves  ri- 
diculous. 

Lord  L.  I  know  your  feelings  are  prodigioufly 
troublefome  to  you,  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  It  is  my  misfortune.  Major,  go  on  with 
your  itoryf  You  tell  it  excellently,  and  often. 
Adieu.  [Exit. 

Maj.  I  chanced  to  affirm  at  Laudohn's  Levee 
(I  ferved  the  Emperor  at  that  time)  to  affirm  that 
Frederic  the  Great  commanded  the  right  wing,  in 
perfon,  at  the  battle  of  Prague.  Mein  Herr.  faid 
Von  Dondertronc,  very  refpectfully  taking  off  his 
hat  (I  give  you  his  manner  and  phrafe)  Mein  Herr, 
you  am  a  committa  miftake  a.  Carnage  and  gun- 
powder,  General,  faid  I,  interrupting  him,  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  miftaken  ?  Von 
Dondertronc  was  as  daring  as  he  was  polite.  Herr 
Mayor,  faid  he,  for  this  von  littel  timea  you  am  a 
commita  miftakea— — -He  knew  it  was  figning  his 

own 
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death  warrant,  damme!  Humph?  Hay? 
Yet  he  faid  it !  Blow  me  to  atoms,  faid  I,  a  bar- 
rel of"  gunpowder !  Quick  !  And  a  fire-brand  ! 
Humph?  Hay?  Do  you  take  me  ?  Damme! 
Humph  ?  Contradict  me  ? — Sir,  the  gunpow — 

Cur.  With  humble  fubmiflion,  Major,  you  ne- 
ver tell  this  (lory  twice  the  fame  way. 

Maj.  Gentlemen,  the  gunpowder  was  brought. 

Cur.  The  lad  time,  you  faid  that,  luckily,  there 
was  none  in  the  Camp ; 

Maj.  Body  of  Belzebub  !—  My  Lord,  it  was  an 
affai  r  of  honour.  Laudohn,  the  Generaliflimo, 
attended  to  lee  that  all  was  in  rule. 

Cur.  You  faid  he  put  you  both  under  arreft. 

Mcj.  Blow  me  to  atoms !  Sir,  do  you  tell  the 
ftory. 

Cur.  With  fubmiflion,  Sir,  I  never  tell  (lories 
that  I  do  not  believe. 

Maj.  No,  Sir?  Why  then,  carnage  and  flames! 
you  are  no  (lory-teller.  Humph  ? 

Lord  L.  Come,  come,  be  merciful,  my  dear 
Mr.  Curfew.  The  Major's  (lories,  like  himfelf, 
are  very  inoffennve. 

Mcj.  I  ?  A  foldier  inoffenfive  !  Blow  me  to — 
Humph  ?  Hay  ? 

Lord  L.  Nay,  is  it  not  a  foldier's  duty  to  keep 
the  king's  peace? 

Maj.  Right !  Your  Lordfhip  is  right !  Humph? 
Hay  ?  Damme!  I  know  a  foldiei's  duty  !  Humph? 
[Calls']  Hola!  Where  are  my  rafcals?  [Enter 
boatman."]  Order  my  carriage. 

Foot.  Jt  is  at  the  door,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Maj.   Mr.  Curfew,  you  are  a  very   polite 

Humph  ?    Hay  ?    Do  you  take  me  ?     Damme  ! 
Humph  ? 

Cur.  Excufe  my  temerity,  but  I  do  not  take— 

Maj. 
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Maj.  You  beg  pardon  and  make  conceflions 
very  apropos.  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  My  Lord  ? 
Damme  !  Humph  ? 

Cur.  With  great  deference,  I  make  no  con- 
ceflions ;  and  mould  be  glad  you — 

Maj.  Sir,  my  carriage  is  waiting.  Sir,  (Serioujly} 
I  know  a  foldier's  duty.  Do  you  take  me  ? 
Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Damme  !  Humph  ?  [Exit. 

Lord  L.  Ot  which  retreating  is  a  very  effential 
part. 

Cur.  (Calling  after  £/;/;)  With  fubmiffion,  Sir, 
you  are  no  foldier. 

Lord  L.  Calm  yourfelf,  my  good  Mr.  Curfew. 

Cur.  Under  correction,  my  Lord,  I  am  calm. 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Your  contradiction  and 
the  Major's  acquiefcence  are  very  amufing. 

Cur.  With  deference  to  your  Lordfhip's  fupe- 
rior  judgment,  I  deny  what  you  fay. 

Lord  L.  \  knew  you  would. 

Cur.  With  humble  fubmiffion,  of  that  I 
doubt. 

Lord  L.  Very  well,  Mr.  Curfew. 

Cur.  Excufe  me,  it  is  not  very  well.  I  am  not 
amuling,  and  have  Jefs  contradiction  than  any  man 
breathing. 

Lord  L.  I  perceive,  Mr.  Curfew,  you  perfectly 
know  yourfelf. 

Cur.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  know  myfeif. 

Lord  L.  Difi^cio !  There  is  no  pleating  you,  Mr, 
Curfew. 

Cur.  Under  favour,  no  man  is  fo  eafily  pleafed, 

Lord  /,.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Right,  Mr.  Curfew,  very 
right !  You  have  it  every  way  !  You  are  neither 
this,  that,  nor  the  other  :  every  thing  and  nothing : 
the  moft  facetious,  melancholy,  complaifant,  rude, 
polite,  plealanr,  impertinent  perfon  I  ever  beheld. 

Under 
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Under  favour,  with  humble  fubmiflion,  and  beg- 
ging  your  pardon.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

DORINGTON,  defending  the  flair-cafe,  hading 
Lady  TAUNTON.  HERBERT,  in  the  back 
ground. 

Ctir.  My  Lord  !  I  prcfume  to  tell  you,  though  a 
Peer 

Dor.  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  Sir  ?  (To 
Lady  Tmmtori)  Let  me  fee  you  to  your  carriage. 

Lady  T.  Not  yet  gone,  my  Lord  ? 

Lord  L.  Who  can  quit  fuch  good  company  ? 

Lady  T.  You  are  a  little  malicious,  I  fufpect. 
You  are  an  adorer  of  Olivia ;  and  wifli  to  rival 
your  friend  here  ? 

Dor.  Let  him;  if  he  can. 

Lady  T.  Ten  to  one,  now,  to-morrow  morning, 
you  will  tell  her  1  am  handed  to  my  carriage,  by 
her  lover  ;  nay,  will  infinuate  we  have  had  a  tetc 
a  tete.  You  love  mifchief. 

Lord  L.  It  is  my  ambition  to  vie  with  your 
Ladylhip. 

Lady  T.  Me  ?  Oh  no  !  In  the  art  of  torment- 
ing, I  do  not  know  your  equal.  Good  night.  Be 
cautioned.  [Exit:  hd  by  Dorington. 

Lord  L.  And  fo,  my  dear  Mr.  Curfew,  as  you 
were  faying,  you  are  the  nonpareil  of  perfection. 

Cur.  With  (ubmiflion,  1  was  not  faying  any 
thing. 

LordL.  Oh!  What,  you  were  loft  in  aftonifh- 
menr,  at  the  gallantry  of  Dorington  to  Lady  Taun- 
ton  ?  WelljwelJ ;  don't  mention  it  to  your  Warcl  ? 
She  is  fcarcely  a  being  of  this  age.  Accuftomed 
to  your  perfections,  (he  has  no  indulgence  for  thefe 
fafhionable  accommodations.  Bon  loir!  But  don'c 
icll  Olivia. 

f 'Exit :  bowing  to  Doringtcn  who  re! urns. 

Cur. 
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C/.T.  Pardon  my  prefumption,  Sir,  but  I  murt 
fay  the  perfons  I  meet,  at  your  table,  do  very  little 
honour  to  your  choice. 

Dor.  That,  Sir,  is  your  opinion. 

Cur.  Allow  me  to  remark,  candour  is  my  cha- 
racter ;  and  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  is 
knave,  or  fool,  or  both. 

Dor.  May  be  fo:  what  then,  Sir? 

Cur.  In  my  humble  judgment,  he  that  affociatos 
with  fuch  renders  himfclf  their  equal. 

Dcf.  Pihaw!  If  I  will  affociate  with  no  man  who 
is  either  knave  or  fool,  I  mud  cage  myfelf  at  once. 
Nay,  I  muft  never  look  in  a  glafs-,  for  fear  I 
mould  happen  to  meet  one  where  I  lead  expected 
it. 

Cur.  Under  correction,  you,  Sir,  can  difcover 
merit  where  other  people  can  find  nothing  but  de- 
formity. 

Dor.  Then,  Sir,  under  correction,  I  have  a  plea- 
fure,  which  1  am  forry  other  people  want. 

Cur.  I  am  concerned  for  my  Ward's  fake. 

Dor.  Nay,  nay,  leave  her  and  me  to  fettle  thofe 
points. 

Cur.  Pardon  me,  my  fcruples  muft  be  quieted. 

Dor.  1  thought  I  had  quieted  them  all,  when  I 
agreed  to  leave  her  fortune  in  your  hands,  without 
intcreft,  for  a  term  of  fix  years  after  the  day  of 
marriage. 

Cur.  Excufe  me,  I  am  not  fo  eafily  fatisfied. 

Dor,  So  it  appears. 

Cur.  Olivia  begins  to  have  her  fcruples. 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cur.  With  fubmimon,  your  laugh  is  unmanner- 
ly; and  I  believe  (he  is  inclined  to  break  off  the 
match. 

Dor.  Good  night,  Sir. 

4  Cur, 
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Cur.  Permit  me  humbly  to  remark 

Dor.  Not  a  word  more.  Whenever  I  perceive 
a  Gentleman  obitinately  bent  both  to  give  offence 
and  to  take  offence,  I  leave  him  :  left  I  mould  follow 
a  bad  example. 

Cur.  Sir,  I  humbly  prefume  I  never  give  a  bad 
example.  I  never  take  offence :  and  he  that  fays 
I  do  is  a — a — a 

Dor.  (Calmly)  What  ? 

Cur.  Good  night,  Sir.  [£#//. 

Dor.  (Sows)  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

HERBERT  comes  forward. 

Her.  Zo.  A  be  al  alone  at  long  length.  Now, 
an  I  had  but  the  audacity  to  unbofom  my  mind 
to'n! 

Dor.  Herbert !  Why  do  you  ftand  there,  my 
honeft  fellow  ? 

Her.  I  be  a  guaing,  zir. 

Dor.  Did  you  wi(h  to  fpeak  to  me  ? 

Her.  Why,  if  zo  be  as  I  might  be  zo  bold. 

Dor.  Ay  furely  !  What  mould  you  fear,  my 
good  friend  ? 

Her.  Don't  ee  cal  I  your  friend  :  I  be  but  a 
poor  Devonshire  lad. 

Dor.  Poor,  Herbert  ?  You  are  the  heir  of 
landed  property  :  of  which  I  exped  you  will  very 
Ihortly  be  in  pofleflion. 

Her.  Ay,  ay  j  you  ha*  bin  to  law  :  a  drawing 
away  a  deal  o'  your  own  money,  to  get  me  a  little 
o'  mine. 

Dor.  Why,  what  a  contemptible  fellow  muft  I 
have  been,  Herbert,  could  I  have  feen  you  and 
Annabel,  your  orphan  coufin,  robbed,  by  a  wicked 
and  rapacious  executor,  and  not  have  done  you 
both  right  !  Speak  honeilly  :  (Leans  on  his  fooul* 
der]  would  you  have  feen  me  fo  ufed  ? 

C  Htr. 
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Her.  Don't  ee  fpeak  fo  kindly  to  I.  1  do  zee 
you  worfe  ufed  every  day  of  my  life  ;  and  I  can't 
help  it,  nether  !  Al  a  begging  and  a  borrowing  ! 
and  you  a  never  zaying  nay  !  Money  !  Money ! 
I  do  zee  well  enough,  avore  they've  adone,  they 
won't  leave  you  a  morfel  to  put  i'  your  mouth. 

Dor.  Having  been  once  in  want,  Herbert,  thou 
art  always  in  dread  of  it. 

Her.  Ees  zure !  I  war  ufed  to  play  at  pinch- 
belly,  and  now  the  game  is  choak- throat ! 

Dor.  Well,  Herbert,  to  fhew  thee  that  they  (hall 
not  have  all,  here,  take  this  •,  carry  it  to  the  poor 
tradefman,  vvhofe  goods  thou  knoweft  were  taken 
in  execution. 

Her.  Marcy  goodnefs!  A  hundred  pounds? 

Dor.  Tell  him  to  pay  his  debts  with  half;  and 
"to  increafe  his  little  ftock  with  the  remainder. 

Her.  A  hundred  pounds ! 

Dor.  We  give  five  hundred  for  a  bauble,  to 
glitter  on  the  finger.  Shall  we  refufe  one,  to  ref- 
cue  a  dozen  human  beings  from  famine,  and  im- 
prifonment  ? 

Her.  Zurely  !  Zurcly  ! — Well  may  coufm  An- 
nabel zay,  you  be  the  kindeft,  beft,  and  mod  ge- 
nerous gentleman  i'  the  whole  wordle. 

Dor.  Not  half  fo  good  or  fo  kind  as  herfelf, 
Herbert. 

Her.  Why,  tho'f  me  be  my  coufm,  I  can't  but 
zay,  a's  a  kindly  zoft  zoul. 

Dor.  Well,  is  (he  fatisfied  with  her  friend,  and 
protect refs  ? 

Hsr.  What,   Mifs  Olivia?    Marcy  dear!  How 
can  (he  be  otherguefs  ?     Why,   fhe   cals  couhn 
Annabel  zifterj  ay  and  me  treats  her  more  reve- 
rently, by  half,  nur  many  a  zifter  would.     Butnowr; 
do  'ee,  Zir,  bethink  you  avore  hand  that,  wheni 

you 
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you  ha'  giv'n  al  away,  you'll  ha'  nothink  vor 
yourzel. 

Dor.  Well,  make  thyfelf  eafy,  good  Herbert  ; 
when  I  have  time,  I  will  confidcr  thy. advice. 

Her.  Nay  but,  I  do  befcech  you,  don't  ee  (lay 
till  then.  No;  don't  ee,  don't  ee  !  Mifs  Olivia 
herzel  begins  to  be  mortal  uneafy  about  it.  And  I 
am  zure  coufin  Annabel  and  1  could  never  reft  in 
our  graves,  if  as  any  mifvortin  fhould  betray  you. 
I  do  hope  you  beant  angry  \vi'  I  fur  my  audacity; 
but  indeed,  indeed,  I  do  love  your  gracious  kind- 
nefs,  as  I  do  love  my  two  precious  eyes.  So  pray 
you  now,  for  God's  love,  bethink:  you  !  Do'ee  ! 
Do'ee!  Do'ee!  {Exit. 

Hairbrain.  (without)  Thomas !  Pay  my  coach. 

Dor.  Heyday  ! 

SCENE  III.    Enter  HAIRBRAIN. 

Hair.  Well,  Dorington,  here  am  1 ! 

Dor.  Hairbrain  !  What  the  plague  brings  you 
always  at  fuch  unfeafonable  hours? 

Hair.  Damn  hours  !  What  have  you  or  !  to  do 
with  hours  ?  Time  is  all  foul !  If  not,  he  is  a 
fneaking  fcoundrel ;  and  I  would  kick  him  out  of 
company. 

Dor.  Why  did  not  you  come  to  dinner  ? 

Hair.  Why  did  not  you  invite  me  ? 

Dor.  So  1  did. 

Hair.  Plhaw  !  When  you  fent  the  card,  you 
fhould  have  accompanied  it  with  an  old  coach  and 
a  new  coat. 

Dor.  Did  I  not  ? 

Hair.  No  :  you  only  fent  me  money,   to  hire 

one,  and  buy  the  other  ;  and  I  had  a  different  ufe 

for  that.     But  come,  draw  me  a  cork ;  inftantly. 

Here!    Thomas!    A  bottle  of  Burgundy  !    The 

C  * 
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beft,  you  fly  dog !  I  am  in  fine  flavour— —Doring- 
ton !  I  am  a  made  man  !  You  (hall  drink  a  pint 
bumper  to  me !  The  greateft  event ! 

Dor.  What  mad  whim  now  ? 

Hair.  Baw  !  Damme  now,  Dorington,  none  of 
your  dampers !  I  am  high  in  luck,  high  in  fpirits, 
and  could  leap  over  the  moon.  You  mufl  let  me 
have  five  hundred  directly. 

Dor.  Is  that  all  ? 

Hair.  Oh  I  would  not  accept  one  farthing  more. 
Th  s  is  no  rhodomontade  !  A  rational  fober  plan! 
By  only  advancing  five  hundred  pounds,  I  am  to 
be  fecuied  in  a  thoufand  a  year ! 

Dor.  Indeed  ! 

Hair.  Certain  !  Damme,  faid  I,  Ned  Hairbrain, 
you  are  a  lucky  fellow  !  'Twill  juft  do  you  !  A 
thoufand  a  year,  you  happy  dog,  will  make  an 
emperor  of  you  !  Quick !  Quick,  you  tardy  rafcal, 
and  fecure  it ! 

Dor.  A  thoufand  a  year  ? 

Hair.  Yes.  What  fhould  I  want  with  more? 
I  will  pull  up  !  No  more  mad  freaks  !  I  will  be  an 
orderly,  fedate,  confiderate,  putt !  I  will  go  to  bed 
at  ten,  get  up  at  fix,  eat  polfet,  fcold  my  fervants, 
and  wear  a  fcratch  !  Oh  !  You  fhall  fee  fuch  a 
reform  ! 

Dor.  And  who  is  to  fecure  the  payment  ? 

Hair.  Oh,  the  fecurity  is  undeniable  1 

Dor.   How  do  you  know  ? 

Hair.  Know?  Proof  pofuive  !  The  advertifer 
himfelt  told  me  fo. 

Dr.  The  advertifer  ? 

Hair.  Yes,  A.  B.  No.  13,  Knave's  Acre.  All 
my  fear  is  that  I  (hould  let  it  flip. 

Dor.  I  will  anfwer  for  that. 

Hair.  Oh,  damme,  it  will  be  fnatched  at !  Give 
6  me 
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me  the  money :  it  will  be  gone  !  A.  B.  told  me  he 
has  already  had  five  applications  :  mine  was  the 
fixth  !  But  1  pleafed  him.  He  gave  me  the  pre- 
ference. My  honeft  good-natured  phyz  ftruck 
him. 

Dor.  But  who  and  what  is  he  ? 

Hair.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  filufa 
Jalutifera  ? 

Dor.  I  ?  Not  a  word  ! 

Hair.  Not  Alexander  Mackenzie,  my  coach- 
man ? 

Dor.  Never. 

Hair.  Sore  throat !  Complicated  evil !  Deplora- 
ble (rate  !  Waiting  his  difiblution!  Now  as  well  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life  ! 

Dor.  Miraculous  ! 

Hair.  Reftoration !  Grateful  thanks !  Daily 
prayers  !  Tears  in  his  eyes  ! — A.  B.  Knave's 
Acre — He  is  the  man !  Lamp  at  the  back  door. 

Dor.  \.  B.  ? 

Hair.  Yes.  His  are  the  genuine  pills !  T'other 
is  an  impoftor.  A  wonderful  difcovery  !  One  dofe 
is  fufficient !  Profits  prodigious!  Make  a  cart- load 
for  a  crown  :  fell  a  fingle  box  for  a  guinea ! 

Dor.  Prodigious  indeed ! 

Hair.  And  for  500!.  I  am  to  be  taken  in,  as  a 
ileeping  partner. 

Dor.  What  mail  I  fay  tothee,  Ned?  Arguments 
I  know  are  vain :  yet  to  throw  money  thus  ab- 
furdly  away  is  painful,  to  be  tricked  out  of  it  con- 
temptible, and  to  become  a  vender  of  poifon  by 
proxy  not  much  to  a  man's  honour. 

Hair.  (Pexed)  Ah,  damme,  1  knew  how  it  would 
be  !  I  am  not  to  be  trufted  !  I  have  no  difcern- 
ment !  1  tell  you  it  is  a  certainty  !  The  man  is  ho- 
neft. I  thought  I  knew  you,  Dorington,  that  you 

would 
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would  have  taken  fire !  Would  have  flown  to  afiift 
fuch  a  fellow  !  But — Good  night ! 

Dcr.  Stop,  Ned  ! 

Hair.  A  kind  thing  done  willingly  is  done 
doubly. 

Dor.  Will  you  hear? 

Hair.  A  friend  is  one  thing;  a  refufal  is  another. 

Dor.  Convince  me,  and  you  (hall  have  the  mo- 
ney. 

Hair.  No,  damme !  I  have  been  rich ;  I  am 
poor ;  but,  though  my  coat  has  faded,  my  foul  is 
the  fame  !  'Tis  an  evergreen.  [£.vrV. 

Dor.  Why,  Ned !  Ned  ! 

JND  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT       II. 

SCENE  I.     Tbt  Houfe  of  CURFEW. 
OLIVIA  and  Lady  TAUNTON. 

Lady  T.  /~\  H,  ho,  you  romantic  creature ! 
\J  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pure  undivided  hearts? 
Do  you  think  our  handfome  fellows  and  fine  wo- 
men trouble  themfelves  about  pure  undivided 
hearts  ?  Lud !  They  know  nothing  about  hearts. 
They  have  no  hearts. 

Oli.  Nor  heads  neither,  perhaps  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  no !  They  have  no  ufe  for  them. 
Thinking  and  feeling  are  out  of  fafhion. 

•     o//; 
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OH.  Well,  they  muft  at  lead  be  allowed  the  vir- 
tue of  candour. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes !  To  glory  in  our  failings  is 
the  eflence  of  good  breeding.  Hypocrify  and  af- 
fectation are  laughed  out  of  doors. 

OH.  I  with  folly  and  effrontery  had  kept  them 
company. 

Lady  <T.  Oh,  you  cruel  thing !  What  would 
become  of  perfons  of  fafhion,  without  folly  and 
effrontery  ?  Th.ey  would  lofe  their  exiftencc!  They 
would  be  out  of  countenance  at  every  word,  and 
blufli  at  every  thought ! 

OH.  They  are  in  no  danger  :  blufhes  and  bloom 

are  become  mere  articles  of  perfumery Your 

Ladyfliip  dined  in  Brook-ftreet,  yefterday  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  With  Dorington  ?  Yes.  Do  you 
know,  I  begin  to  think  him  a  very  charming  man. 
I  envy  you.  But — is  the  match  quite  certain  ?  Is 
there  no  chance  of  rivalling  you  ? 

OK.  Your  Ladyfhip  is  the  beft  judge  of  that. 

Lady  r.  Why,  I  really  feel  half  inclined.  I 
don't  know  but  I  may.  Beware  of  me  :  for,  if  I 
fet  about  it,  there  is  danger.  I  affure  you,  he  was 
very  attentive  ;  and  I  was  very  much  plealed.  I 
never  faw  a  man  more  gallant. 

OK.  I  mould  have  hoped  you  had  never  feen  one 
lefs.  ^ 

Lady  3.  Indeed  !  And  why,  pray  ? 

Oli.  A  man  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of  others 
I  delight  in;  but  a  gallant  man  is  a  vender  of  falfe- 
heod  by  fyftem. 

Lady  T.  Dear  ! 

OK.  And  a  character  I  defpife. 

Lady  CT.  I  proteft  you  are  jealous ! 

OK.  No.  I  can  renounce ;  but  I  ca/inot  conde- 
fcend  to  fufpeft. 
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Lady  T.  Well !  I  declare,  I  had  not  the  leaft  in- 
tention to  put  you  in  a  flurry  ! 

OH.  A  flurry  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  <T.  Nay,  nay,  laugh  out  I  What,  you 
can't  ?  Well,  well,  I  own,  you  have  reafon  to  be 
alarmed.  We,  who,  from  our  childhood,  have 
been  nfed  to  move  in  the  firft  circles,  have  always 
fomething  fafcinating  in  our  manner. 

Oli.  Your  manners  are  very  marking,  indeed. 

Lady  T.  I  muft  be  going.  Good  morning.  But 
it  is  very  true :  rank  will  carry  it  againft  riches. 
So,  if  any  thing  mould  happen,  do  not  indulge 
thefe  violent  emotions  j  nor  do  not  pout,  and  com- 
plain, like  a  city  mifs,  that  your  friend  has  betrayed 
you,  becaufe  her  attractions  had  the  power  thai: 
yours  wanted. 

Oli.  Complain  ?  No,  no  !  I  am  not  fo  totally  a 
Novice  as  to  complain  of  unexpected  treachery,  in 
a  Lady  of  faQiion. 

Lady  T.  It  is  very  ill  bred  to  be  jealous.  It  is  a 
confcffion  of  inferiority.  Good  bye,  my  dear.  I 
fee  you  are  not  well :  I  will  fend  fomebody  to  you. 
Good  bye.  Remember.  [Exit. 

Oli.  Why  this  is  admirable  !  Can  Dorington  en- 
dure thefe  manners  ?  Can  he  countenance,  can  he 
efteem,  or,  what  is  worfe,  can  he  affect  to  efteem, 
nay,  can  he  coquet  with  this  fafhionable  Lady  ?  If 
he  can,  his  heart  and  mine  have  no  affinity.  1  feein 
to  have  been  rnoft  miferably  miftaken. 

SCENE  II.  Enter  ANNABEL,  loftily,  with  fear. 
Ann.  Dear  Madam  !  What  is  the  matter  ? 
OH.  With  whom  ? 

Ann.  Lady  Taunton  bade  me  run  to  you  j  for  (he 
faid  you  were  in  a  fit! 
Qli.  Better  and  better ! 

Ann. 
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Am.  Why  did  (he  tell  me  fuch  an  untruth  ? 

Oli.  For  the  joke's  fake,  I  fuppofe. 

Ann.  Oh  the  wicked  ! 

OH.  Sneers  and  iniults  are  become  the  common- 
place jefts  of  a  certain  fet;  who  may  aptly  enough 
be  termed  high  low  life.  And  with  thefe  Doring- 
tpn  afibciates !  Thefe  are  his  friends !  They  never 
Ihall  be  mine. 

Ann.  Law,  now  you  are  angry  again;  with  mine 
and  my  coufin's  dear  protector! 

OH.  The  juft,  the  feeling,  the  delicate  mind  I 
only  can  admire.  The  fweet  intercourfe  of  intelli- 
gent and  pure  fouls  revolts  alike  at  trivial  unmean- 
ing gallantry,  clandeftine  love,  and  that  audacious 
vice  which  lets  cenfure  at  defiance. 

Ann.  Dear  now  !  1  would  not  be  jealous  of  my 
poor  Herbert  for — 

Oli.  Annabel,  you  do  me  wrong  :  I  am  not 
jealous.  Mine  is  a  more  dignified  motive. 

Ann.  Dignified  motive,  dear  Lady,  is  a  fine 
name,  but  1  doubt  it  is  what  moft  people  call  jca- 
loufy. 

Oli.  Annabel,  I  forgive  this  injuftice  to  your 
friend. 

Ann.  Ah,  Madam,  I  love  you  dearly  |  Dearly  ! 
Indeed  I  do  !  I  am  fure  my  Herbert's  Dorington 
and  you  were  made  for  one  another. 

Oli.  No  j  we  are  not !  1  never  can,  never  will 
be  the  wife  of  the  friend  of — depravity  and  vice. 

SCENE  III.  Footman  and  Lord  LMQW. 

Foot.  Lord  Laroon.  [Exit. 

Lord  L.  Madam,  your  moft  obedient.-  I  palled 
Lady  Taunton  at  the  corner.  Has  fhe  been  viiiung 
you  ? 

D  OH. 
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OH.  She  has. 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Well,  her  Ladydiip  is 

certainly  the  highefl  bred  woman  in  the  kingdom. 
Ah,  my  fweet  Annabel!  '^Toying.  Annabel  offended} 
Pooh!  I  brought  your  coufin  in  my  carnage. 
(Calling)  Herbert !  Where  are  you  ? 

Ann.  (Pleajed)  Come  in,  Herbert  ! 

Lord  L.  Ay,  come  in.  Was  not  I  kind  ?  I  dare, 
fay,  he  will  let  me  have  a  kifs  ?. 

Her.  (Interpcjing)  Your  pardon  vor  that.  Wi* 
\js,  Lords,  tho'f  they  be  Lords,  don't  kifs  country 
coufins. 

OIL  But  what  is  the  high  breeding  of  Lady 
Taunton  ? 

Lord  L.  Breeding  ?  Breeding  ?  Oh  !  I  recol- 
lect. I  thought  it  had  efcaped  you.  A  very  mark- 
ing trait.  Her  very  firft  vifit,  in  the  morning,  to 
the  Lady  whom,  over  night,  (lie  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  undo. 

Oti.  Undo? 

Lord  L.  Undo?  No,  no  \  Undo  was  thevvrong 
word.  Too  ftrong.  Rather  too  ftrong.  I  merely 
meant  rival. 

OH.  Well,  well,  her  Lady  {hip's  fuccefs  is  cer- 
tain. 

Lord  L.  You  do  not  think  fo. 

Oli.  What  can  an  "  unfiniftied,  fcarce  half  made 
up,"  fimple  creature,  like  myfelf,  oppofe ;  to  all 
a  fafhionable Lady's  borrowed  beauties,  and  bought 
perfections  ?  Hair  fheared  from  the  dead,  teal; 
plucked  from  the  living,  a  (hape  befpoke  of  a  man- 
tua-maker,  a  complexion  purchafed  in  Spain,  grace 
imported  by  figurants,  tafte  by  Italian  fiddlers,  ele- 
gance by  French  courtezans,  and  manners  im- 
proved by  the  polite  converiation  of  grootns,  and 
the  attic  wit  of  gamblers ! 

Lord  L. 
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Lady  L.  Very  true  !  And  I  fairly  tell  you,  this 
formidable  train  (he  now  brings  to  the  attack. 

Oli.  How  condefcending  in  herLadylhip !  How 
kind  in  you  i  Yet,  (hould  (he  fucceed,  I  do  not 
think  yourLordlhip  would  feel  any  exquifite  pain  ? 

Lord  L.  How  fliould  I  ?  It  has  long  been  my 
ambition  to  make  you  a  peerefs. 

Oli.  Commoner  as  I  am,  how  mall  I  return  the 
obligation !  Efpecially  when  I  remember  your 
friendly  endeavours  to  promote  a  quarrel,  between 
me  and  Dorington  ? 

Lord  L.  Only  for  the  good  of  all  parties  ! 

OK.  Oh  !  To  be  fure !  Then  pe'rhaps,  to  an- 
fwer  this  charitable  end,  a  little  deviation  from  the 
truth  now — 

Lord  L.  No !  Upon  my  honour  !  I  have  a  wit- 
nefs.  Herbert ! 

Her.  My  Lord. 

Lord  L.  You  can  teftify  ? 

Her.   What  can  I  teftivy  ? 

•Lord  L.  Did  not  you  fee  my  dear  friend  hand 
Lady  Taunton  down  the  ftair*cafe  ? 

Her.  May  hap  I  did  ! 

Ann.  ( Making figns)  Herbert !  Be  quiet! 

Her.  And  may  hap  I  had  as  lieve  a'  zeen  zum- 
mut  elfe  ! 

Ann.  Be  quiet,  I  tell  thee ! 

Lord  L.  And  how  long  had  the  company  been 
gone  ? 

Her.  I  can't  tell. 

Lord  L.  Leis  or  more  than  half  an  hour  ? 

Her.  I  can*L  tell. 

Lord  L.  You  fee,  Madam,  that  charming  hand- 
fome  hufiey  is  bribing  him  to  filence. 

Oli.  I  fee,  my  Lord,  all  that  you  or  Lady  Taun- 
ton could  wifh:  and,   what  is  more,   it  has  pro- 
D  2  duced 
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duced  the  very  effect  you  both  intended.  Prefent 
my  compliments,  therefore,  and  tell  her  {he  need 
not  tax  her  own  ingenuity  or  your  friendfhip  far- 
ther. Tell  her,  me  may  declare  it,  as  my  avowed 
refolution,  never  to  be  the  partner  of  a  man  whofe 
principles  do  not  forbid  him  that  dalliance,  that 
hypocrify,  which  he  may  call  good  breeding,  but 
which  I  know  to  be  vice.  [Exit. 

Lord  L.  Ha3  ha,  ha  I 

Ann.  I  wonder  that,  being  a  Lord,  you  are  not 
aflmmed  to  raife  jealoufy,  and  quarrels,  between 
true  lovers ! 

Lord  L.    Charming   innocent !    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I 
fhall  make  love  to  you  ! 
•  Her.  Begging  your  pardon,  but  you  flian't  tho*. 

Lord  L.  I  have  a  pretty  tale  to  tell  you. 

Her.  Don*t  ee  believe  'n,  Annabel !  Don't  ee  be- 
lieve a  word  he  zays  !  I  zee  nothing  but  fibs  in  his 
face !  Come  away  ! 

Lord  L.  I  mall  meet  with  you  alone ;  and 
then !  [£*//. 

Her.  What  then  ?  What  then  ?  Did  thee  ever 
zee  fuch  fheameful  doings  ?  Wilt  come  ? 

Ann.  Why  are  you  vexed,  Herbert  ? 

Her.  What  did  thee  let  him  look  at  thee  zo  vor  ? 

"  Ann.  Nah  !  Never  mind  his  looks.  What  if  he 
"  be  a  Lord,  and  offered  me  watches,  and  rings  — 

"  Her.  Did  he  ?  Did  he  ?— I  wifh  I'd  a  heard  'n  ! 
"  That's  al ! 

"  Ann.  I  would  rather  walk  in  the  fields,  arm  in 
"  arm  with  my  Herbert,  than  fwing  ding,  here  and 
"  there  and  every  where,  wiih  a  Lord  in  his  cha- 
"  riot. 

"  Her.  Would  thee,  Annabel  ?  Would  thee  ? 

<c  Ann.  You  know  I  would,  Herbert.     So,  you 

fliould 
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"  fliould  not  be  jealous.  '  Oh,  it  is  very  bad  !    Very 
"  bad  to  be  jealous ! 

"  Her.  Well,  well  !  I  won't !"  Come  thy  way. 

Come.  [  Exeunt :  fondly. 

SCENE  IV.     The  Library  0/DoRiNGTON. 
DORINGTON  and  CURFEW. 

Dor.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  miftaken.  You  at- 
tribute inrereft  to  me  which  I  do  not  poflefs.  I 
have  no  view  in  the  company  I  keep,  and  the  din- 
ners I  give,  except  conviviality. 

Cur.  Excufe  me,  this  would  be  a  very  proper 
apology,  or  put-off,  to  your  Major,  or  fuch  people  ; 
but  not  to  the  guardian  of  an  heirefs. 

Dor.  Jn  my  opinion,  Sir,  it  would  be  much  lefs 
proper  to  the  Major,  than  to  you. 

Cur.  Sir! 

Dor.  You  have  money  and  friends ;  he  has  nei- 
ther. You  are  childlefs ;  he  is  the  father  of  a 
family. 

Cur.  And,  for  this  reafon,  he  is  to  be  fcrved 
rather  than  me. 

Dcr.  Could  you  defire  a  better  ? 

Cur.  In  my  humble  judgment,  Olivia  has  a 
hundred  thouland  pounds  j  and  I  am  her  Guar- 
dian ! 

Dcr.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Nay,  nay,  I  mean  no  offence. 

SCENE   V.     Footman,  introducing  Major  RAM- 
PART. 

Maj.  My  dear  fellow,  good  morning  !  Mr. 
Curfew,  I  am  your  humble  iervant. 

Cur.  Under  correction,  Sir,  I  know  no  fervice 
you  can  do  me. 

Ma}. 
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Ma].  Humph  ?    Hay  ?    Oh  !    I  take  you  !    AS 
pleafant  and  full  of  contradiction  as — 

Cur.  Your  pardon,  Sir,  1— - 

Dor.  Come,  come  ! — Major,  I  have  fecn  your 
friend. 

jtfaj.  Have  you,  my  boy  ?  Humph  ?  Hay  ? 
Damme ! 

Dor.  The  biifinefs  is  in  a  fair  train. 

Maj.  Blow  me  !  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Damme  !  Do 
you  take  me  ?  Humph  ? 

Dor.  But,  we  muft  not  yet  think  it  fecure. 

( A  Servant  calls  Dorivgton  afide) 

Cur.  With  fubmiffion,  I  do  not  take  you, 

Maj.  Body  of  Belzebub  !  Rank,  Mr.  Curfew  ! 
Jlifing  !  Theftaff!  Who  knows  ?  Commander  in 
chief!  Sea  and  land  ?  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Blow  me  ! 
I  have  the  great  requifites  !  Do  you  take  me? 
Humph?  Ha)-?  Damme!  Fire  and — !  Humph  ? 

Cur.  With  much  deference,  there  is  one  great 
requifite,  at  leaft,  which  you  want. 

Maj.  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  I  ! 

Cur.  Perfonal  courage,  though  fddom  tried  in  a' 
General,  mould  always  be  pofieffed. 

Maj.  Blow  me!  You  are  right !  Oh  !  Damme  ! 
Humph  ?  Hay  ? 

Cur.  Cowards,  I  have  remarked,  are  generally 
fools. 

Maj.  Right  apaSsi !  Damme  !  Humph  ? 

Cur.  The  fiift  to  affront,  and  the  firil  to  be 
afraid. 

Maj.     Always,  Mr.  Curfew  !  Always  ! 

Cur.  The  firft  to  threaten,  and  the  fir  ft  to  run 
away. 

Maj.  Humph  ?   Hav  ?  Oh !   I  take  you  !   Darp- 
me!—  Harkye,    Mr.  Curfew,   you're  my  friend's 
fritnd,  or, — Blow  me  ! — Keep  your  ior.g'.:e,  dam- 
me— ! 
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me — !  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Left  you  ftiould  be 
choaked  in  fwallowing  your  teeth  !  Do  you  take 
me  ?  Damme  !  Humph  ?  [Exit  Curfew, 

Dor.  What'!  Is  this  humble  Guardian  gone  ? 

Maj.  Beat  a  retreat,  damme !  The  firfl  to  af- 
front, and  the  firft  to  be  afraid  !  Humph  ?  Fumes 
and —  !  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Damme  ?  Humph  ? 

Dor.  1  heard  part  of  your  dialogue :  he  is  un- 
worthy your  anger. 

My.  Laft  night  the  fame  !  Damme  !  Humph<? 

SCENE  VI.     CONSOL,  ZWLAROON,  tfrPER- 
TINAX  PITIFULJ  introduced. 

Dcr.  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  Well,  what 
is  the  news  ? 

Con.  Nay,  that  you  mud  tell  us.  A  king's  mef- 
fenger  arrived  laft  night.  Harkye  ;  let  me  fpeak 
a  word.  (They  retire  into  a  cabinet.) 

Maj.  Brave  news  for  me  !  Humph  ?  Hay  ? 
Another  ftep!  Colonel  in  contemplation!  Dam- 
me! Do  you  take  me?  Humph?  Hay?  Humph? 
Dorington  is  my  friend  !  Humph  ? 

Lord  L.  Oh,  yes !  He  is  the  friend  of  every 
blockhead  he  meets. 

Maj.  Blockhead? 

Lord  L.  Of  Confol,  forinftance! 

Mf>j.  And  Curfew  ?  Oh,  damme  !  I  take  you  ! 
. Carnage  and  death  !  I  fhalL  be  a  great  com- 
mander! Another  fiege  of  Prague  !  Humph?  Did 
you  ever  hear  my  account  of  the  fiege  ot  Prague? 
Damme!  Humph. ! 

Sir  P.  Yes;  a  hundred  times. 

Maj.  Here  the  enemy  !  There  the.  ditch  !  Mo- 

rafs  on  the  right !  PJver  on  the  left !  Double  tier 

of  artillery  !  Batteries  mafked  !    The  word  Glory  ! 

7  Fire  ! 
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Fire  !  Bomb  !  Thunder !  Blow  me  to  atoms ! 
Humph?  Hay?  Do  you  take  me?  Damme! 
Humph  ? 

Lord  L.  Why,  Major,  you  are  gunpowder  jt- 
felf! 

Maj.  Blow  me  !  Hnmph  ?  Hay  ? 

Lord  L.  But  gunpowder  can  flafh  in  the  pan. 

Maj.  Flam  ? 

Lord  L.  Nay  ?  It  can  kill  too  ! 

Maj.  Oh  !  1  amanfwered  !   Blow  me!  Humph  ? 

Lord  L.  Yes ;  like  your  own  charger,  you  prance 
under  the  la(h  ;  but  are  too  well  curbed  to  refent  it. 

Maj.  Curbed  * 

Lord  L.  By  your  good  fenfe. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Be  merciful,  my  dear  Lord ! 
J  feel  for  my  friend,  the  Major. 

LordZ..  Soldiers  are  profeffionally  valiant.  Some 
of  them  tell  us,  they  have  killed  more  than  they 
have  eaten. 

Maj.  My  Lord,  I  take  you  !  Damme  !  Humph  ? 
You  wear  a  tongue  !  So  does  a  woman  !  But  keep 
it  in  its  proper  Guard-room  !  Set  your  fears  fenti- 
nel  over  it !  Blow  me  !  I'll  have  it  up  at  the  hal- 
berds !  Do  you  take  me  ?  Dammed  Humph  ? 
Hay  ?  Humph  ?  Though  you  are  a  peer  of  the 
realm!  The  halberds !  Blow  me!  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  Really,  my  Lord,  I  feel  for  you.  The 
Major  is  not  fo  great  a  coward  as  you  fuppofed. 

Ccn.  (Returning.)  Good  morning.  If  you  hear 
any  thing  that  will  touch  the  flocks,  my  dear  friend, 
difpatch  a  mefienger  !  I'll  pay  coach-hire. 

Lord  L.  Yes,  Mr.  ConfoJ,  we  all  know  your 
generofuy. 

Con.  Do  you  ?  Then  you  know  more  than  I  do : 
and  that  I  doubt.  Generofity  is  an  Afs  !  When  I 
give,  it  is  to  get. 

Lord 
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Lord  L.  Why,  I  do  not  believe  your  charity, 
by  day,  will  difturb  your  reft,  by  night,  Mr.  Con- 
fol. 

Con.  No,  my  Lord  :  and  yet  my  charity  is  as 
great  as  fome  people's  good  manners. 

Lord  L.  Nay,  don't  be  vexed  !  You  are  "a  good 
Man — at  Garraway's,  by  inch  of  candle. 

Con.  I  wifh  yourLordmip  were  a  good  man  any 
where  ! 

Lord  L.  Your  reputation  iseftablifhed. 
Con.  My  reputation  is  in  my  pocket. 

Lord  L.  Oh,  yes  !  A  rich  rogue  is  always  a 
damned  honeft  fellow  ! 

Con.  At  lead,  I  know  nobody  fo  poor,  either  in 
ptirfe  or  principle,  as  to  think  of  borrowing  from 
hem. 

Lord  L.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  fevere :  I  am 
your  friend. 

Con.  I  know  you  are.  But  I  am  aware  of  yon. 
When  a  man  profefies  himfelf  my  friend,  he  always 
intends  either  to  infult  or  to  trick  me.  I  know 
the  world  :  1  always  fufpect  my  friends.  Good 
morrow.  I  know  the  world.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Your  Lordfhip  is  out  of  luck 
this  morning. 

Lord  L    And  you  feel  for  me  ? 

Sir  P.  Id>.  '  Fis  ftrange  how  utterly  void  of 
fenfibility,  moft  men  are  ! 

Lord  L  All  men,  Sir  Perdnax,  have  not  your 
refined  thiillings  ! 

Sir  P.  No  :  mine  are  my  misfortune. 

Lord  L.  (Half  afide)  And  other  people's  mif- 
fortune  too. 

Sir  P.  They  are  too  exquilite  ! 

Lord  L    (Hafafide)  They  are  intolerable. 

Sir  P.  I  have  a  requeft  to  make. 

E  Lord 
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Lord  L.  Indeed  !  How  will  you  give  it  utter- 
ance ? 

Sir  P.  A  favour  to  afk  our  friend. 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Is  it  the  firft  ? 

Sir  P.  No  i  and  therefore  requires  the  more 
management. 

Lord  L.  Ay,  ay.  The  more  fenfibility  ?  The 
more  gratitude  ?  The  more  obligation  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Sir  P.  It  does.     Will  you  accommodate  me  ? 

Lord  L.  And  be  gone  ? 

Sir  P.  1  (hall  ever  gratefully  remember  the  bene- 
fit, you  fo  generoufly  confer. 

Lord  L.  Zounds,  Sir  Pertinax  !  Grateful  to  me 
too  ? 

Sir  P.  It  was  the  will  of  Providence  to  form  me 
fo. 

Dor.  (Returning)  Genilemen,  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

Lord  L.  No  apology^  mine  is  a  mere  How  do 
you  do  ?  vifir,.  Sir  Pertinax  tells  me  he  has  a  load 
of  obligations  to  difcharge  ;  fo  1  will  leave  him  to 
lay  the  burthen  at  your  feet.  Your  ftrength 
will  be  quite  fufficient,  he  fays,  to  relieve  his  moul- 
ders. Adieu.  Oh  !  Shall  you  be  at  the  Dow- 
ager's rout  this  evening  ? 

Dor.  I  fhall  call  in,  to  fee  the  company. 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  It  will  be  prodigioufly  fe- 
lect !  Peers  and  pickpockets,  boobies  and  black 
legs,  male  and  female.  I  mall  be  there. 

Dor.  The  faro  bank  would  elfe  want  its  chief 
ornament. 

Lord  L.  You  beat  me  at  piquet,  the  other 
night. 

Sir  P.   And  me. 

Dor.  For  a  wonder ! 

Lord 
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Lord  L.  Shall  we  have  our  revenge  ? 

Dor.  Perhaps.     I  can't  promife. 

Lord  L.  Adieu.  You  will  be  there,  Sir  Per- 
tinax  ? 

Sir  P.  Without  fail. 

Lord  L.  Hufband  your  fenfibiiity.  You  have 
a  large  ftock  :  but  diamond  mines  themfcives  may 
be  exhaufted.  [Exit. 

Dor.  From  his  Lordmip's  hints,  I  collect,  you 
have  fomething  to  communicate  ? 

Sir  P.  My  dear  friend,  I  have.  But  his  Lord- 
Ihip  is  fo  unfeeling,  he  has  quite  deranged  me.  I 
know  your  philanthropy.  You  do  not,  like  him, 
delight  to  torment.  You  are  my  kind,  my  dear, 
my  open-hearted  friend. 

Dor.  For  heaven's  fake  ! 

Sir  P.  I  knew  it !  i  knew  his  Lordmip's  diftref- 
fmg  raillery  would  jaundice  the  ebullitions  of  the 
loul  !  It  is  cruel  !  It  is  really  cruel !  Very  cruel ! 

Dor.  Shorten  your  exordium  ;  come  to  the 
point. 

Sir  P.  I  cannot !  Yet — it  would  lay  me  under 
eternal  obligations !  Serve  me  effentially  ! 

Dor.  Well? 

Sir  P.  You  have  an  inexhauftible  (hare  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindnefs !  I  know  you  never  re- 
t'ufe  a  tried  and  true  friend. 

Dor.  Sir  Pertinax,  I  mall  join  with  hisLordmip, 
and  begin  to  fufpect. 

Sir  P.  Why  look  you  !  Upon  my  foul !  Upon 
my  honour !  The  devil  take  his  Lordlhip  !  But  it 
is  always  the  fame  !  You  never  will  endure  the 
truth  \  You  will  hear  any  body  praifed,  but  your- 
ielf !  That  is  your  only  fault. 

Dor.  I  muft  bid  you  a  good  morning,  Sir.  It 
is  fuffbcating ! 

E  2  Sir 
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Sir  P.  (Holding  bim)  You  (hall  not  leave  your 
friend  in  anger  !  Your  dear,  your  obliged,  your 
everlafling  fnend  !  Is  a  heart  overcharged  with 
gratitude  hateful  ? 

Dor.  Overcharged  gratitude  generally  ends  in 
enmity ;  or  iomething  worfe.  Do  good,  and 
receive  good,  whenever  you  can;  and  make  the 
performance  of  your  duty  the  teft  of  your  inte- 
grity. 

Sir  P.  I  will,  I  will.  And  happy  am  I  to  re^ 
ceive  inftrudtion  from  fuch  a  friend.  •  You  have 
convinced  me ;  it  is  my  duty  to  receive  good.  I 
feel  the  morality  !  I  will  venture  to  communicate 
my  wants. 

Dor.  I  am  all  attention. 

Sir  P.  You  generoufly  lent  me  5000!.  to  pay  off 
that  curfed  mortgage. 

Dor.  True. 

Sir  P.  It  got  wind.  Creditors  heard  I  had  cam. 
Writs  were  out ;  and,  unfortunately,  I  am  only  a 
Baronet. 

Dor.  Proceed. 

Sir  P.  1  cannot !  It  looks  fo  like — You  have 
the  beft  heart  in  the  world  ! 

Dor.  Name  the  fum. 

Sir  P.  I — really — my  feelings  — 

Dor.  Zounds !  Speak. 

Sir  P.  Two  thoufand  more. 

Dor.  Is  that  all?  You  (hall  have  it.  I  fuppofed 
the  whole  five  had  dilappeared. 

Sir  P.  (Afide)  I  wifh  I  had  known  that !  Oh  ! 
I  am  a  curled  Afs  ! — I  am  glad  my  liberal-hearted 
friend  will  find  it  no  Inconvenience. 

Dor.  Why,  to  that,  1  know  not  what  to  anfwer. 
I  have  been  ib  prodigal  lately,  and  am  fo  prodi- 
gal (lillj  my  principles  make  fomany  juft  demands 

upon 
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upon  my  purfe,  and  my  paflions  fo  many  falfe 
ones,  that — But  this  is  a  queftion  I  have  confi- 
dercd.  Your  family  has  produced  many  high* 
minded  and  excellent  men.  You  have  a  fon  wor- 
thy of  anceftors  whofe  virtues  live,  while  they 
fleep  in  peace.  To  refcue  his  patrimony  from  the 
gripe  of  ufury,  and  give  it  a  chance  of  becom- 
ing beneficial,  I  willingly  grant  what  you  aik. 

Sir  P.  My  kind,  my  incomparable  friend  !  I  feel 
thefe  painful  pleafing  fcenes  too  intimately  !  They 
deprefs  and  wound,  elevate  and  heal —  !  There  is 
no  defcribing ! 

Dor.  Sir  Pertinax  ! — Have  not  I  told  you,  you 
ihall  have  the  money  ? 

Sir  P.  Oh  my  heart !  [Exeunt. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    ACT. 


ACT     III. 

SCENE  I.     rte  Houfeof  CURFEW. 
OLIVIA  and  Lord  LAROON. 

Oli.  TF  your  Lordfhip  hopes  to  torment  me  by 
1  thefe   tales,    you   miftake   the   means.      I 
grieve  at  Dorington's  conduct  for  his  own  fake, 
not  for  mine. 

Lord  L.  Why  grieve  for  any  body's  fake  ?  The 
Dowager  is  a  perfon  of  fafliion.  Her  rout  is  fa- 
mionable  ;  her  faro  bank  is  falhionable.  All  the 
world  was  there. 

0/7, 
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Q//.  For  which  fome  of  them,  1  fear,  are  now 
execrating  all  the  world. 

Lord  L.  A  dozen,  at  leaft,  among  my  own  par- 
ticular friends.  Lady  Hotwater  was  terribly  cut  ! 
Her  laft  ftake  was  a  defperate  venture.  Her 
frame  diftorted,  her  cheeks  livid,  her  hand  pal- 
fied,  (he  cut  a  card,  loft,  mrieked,  fell  in  a  fit, 
was  carried  out  in  convulfions,  and  is  this  morn- 
ing parted  from  her  hufband.  It  was  a  high 
fcene. 

OK.  You  feem  to  have  enjoyed  it  ? 

Lord  L.  Oh  !  It  was  in  a  great  ftile. 

OIL  You  no  doubt  were  on  the  right  fide? 

Lord  L.  Me !  I  am  a  partner  in  the  bank. 

Oli.  And  was  Dorington  a  lofer  ? 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  That  now  is  pleafant. 
I  knew  you  would  afk.  The  fact  is,  he  is  in  for 
it,  lo  fome  purpofe.  I  don't  know  the  funi. 
Bills  and  drafts  handed  about  by  wholefale. 

Oli.  You  are  his  dear  friend  ? 

Lord  L.  I  am. 

O!i.  Why  did  not  you  prevent  him  ? 

Lord  L.  Oh  Lord  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  and  Sir 
Pertinax  got  him  to  piquet,  and  touched  him  for 
ten  thoufand. 

Oli.  Bcfide  his  lofs  at  faro? 

Lord  L.  Oh  !  yes.  Sir  Peter  is  a  deep  fchemer  ! 
He  completely  wiped  off  an  old  fcore  of  feven 
thoufand.  I  have  draughts  for  three  in  my  pocket  ; 
which  I  fhall  prefent  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Are 
not  you  forry  ? 

OH.  More  for  his  lofs  of  morals  than  of  money. 
To  the  latter  his  fortune  is  equal. 

Lord  L.  Pardon  me !  To  prodigality  like  his 
no  fortune  is  equal ;  for  he  gives  and  lends  more 
than  he  lofes. 

Oli. 
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Gli.  And  you  his  intimate  friends,  encourage 
him  in  ruin  ? 

Lord  L.  My  dear  Madam,  what  is  it  to  me, 
if  my  friend  be  difpofed  to  ruin  himfelf  ?  My  time 
would  be  well  employed,  were  I  to  preach  max- 
ims of  wifdom  to  all  who  choofe  to  play  the  fool. 
I  mud  tell  every  man  1  meet  he  is  a  blockhead  j 
and  get  my  throat  cut  fifty  times  a  day.  Doring- 
ton  is  my  dear  friend  ;  but,  like  many  more  of 
my  dear  friends,  he  is  a  damned . 

SCENE    II.     PORINGTON  introduced. 

Lord  L.  Ah  !  Dorington  ?  This  is  quite  apro- 
pos !  You  were  the  laft  man  in  our  mouths.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  many  things  I  have  been  fay- 
ing in  your  praife.  Have  not  I,  Madam  ? 

Oli.  You  have  faid  a  great  deal,  I  own. 

Lord  L.  Yes :  I  was  telling  her  what  bad  fuc- 
cefs  you  had  laft  night. 

Dor.  Was  that  in  my  praife  ? 

Lord  L.  To  be  fure.  What  does  a  hero,  like 
you,  mind  the  lofs  of  a  few  thoufands  ?  Your  half- 
ibuled  fellows,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  will  take 
opium  over  night,  and  a  piflol  the  next  morning  : 
but  you  brulh  fuch  trifles  from  your  mind,  as  your 
footman  does  powder  from  your  coat. 

Dor.  When  I  am  coward  enough  to  commit 
fuicide,  it  will  not  be  for  the  lofs  of  money. 

Lord  L.  1  love  your  fpirit.  I  know  no  young 
fellow  who  has  fo  much.  When  (hall  I  prelent 
the  draughts  ? 

Dor.  Whenever  you  pleafe.  Why  do  you  afk 
that? 

Lord  L.  You  remember  the  fum  ? 

Dor.  How  fliould  1  forget  ? 

Lord  L.  How  indeed  !  if  it  will  any  way  oblige 
2  you, 
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you,  I  will  forbear  a  day  or  two.     I  am  in  no  im- 
mediate want  of  cafh. 

Dor.  And  I  am  in  no  immediate  want  of  your 
forbearance. 

Lord  L.  Nay,  don't  take  pet  at  my  being  will- 
ing to  accommodate. 

Dor.  Why  mould  you  think  I  need  accommoda- 
tion ? 

Lord  L.  Is  it  ftrange  that  I  mould  vvifla  to  oblige 
my  deareft  friend  ? 

Dor.  Yes;  when  your  deareft  friend  has  no 
inclination  to  be  obliged. 

Lord  L.  I  am  really  fmcere.  I  have  no  ma- 
lice. 

Der.  Yes,  you  have ;  and  1  do  not  like  you  the 
worfe  for  it.  You  are  a  high-flavoured  fauce  ;  a 
mixture  of  you  is  relilhing. 

Lord  £.  We  all  have  our  ufes.  I  the  fauce,  you 
the  turtle. 

Dor.  On  which  you  have  the  cunning  to  cut 
and  feed  ?  Yet  you  are  no  conjuror. 

Lord  L.  Conjurors  are  fcarce.  I  muft  fly : 
a  hundred  calls  to  make  :  I  ihall  lee  you  at  dinner. 
Adieu.  Don't  quarrel.  [Exit. 

Q>i.  This  dear  friend  of  yours  is  in  full  fpirits. 

Dor.  I  never  knew  him  otherwife.  A  very 
magpie ;  always  hopping  and  chattering.  'Tis  a 
quality  I  like  in  him. 

OU.  Is  there  any  other  quality  for  which  you 
like  him  ? 

Dor.  Yes ;  his  frank  honeft  fatire. 

C/f.  To  torment  is  his  ftudy. 

D  .  And  he  is  a  mailer  ot  the  art :  a  proof  of 
his  genius. 

O.i.  He  fpares  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

Dor.  It  he  liicl,  I  ihould  defpile  him.     What 

th« 
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the  heart  thinks  let  the  tongue  utter.     Knaves  and 
cowards  only  fear  its  freedom. 

OH.  He  has  made  tolerably  free  with  you. 

Dor.  With  all  my  heart.  1  am  fair  game ;  and 
he  is  a  fair  fportfman. 

01'.  Not  too  mucii  of  that.  He  advifes  me  to 
break  with  you  j  and  offers  to  dignify  me  with  a 
coronet. 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  There  is  merit  even  in  his 
impudence. 

OIL  And  are  you  not  offended  with  him  ? 

Dor.   N*ot  in  the  lead. 

OIL  Do  you  cfteem  me  fo  little  ? 

Dor.  Fie  !  1  efteem  you  fo  much.  Your  under- 
flandtng  is  of  too  high  an  order. 

Oli.  To  marry  him^  when  I  may  have  you  ? 

Dcr.  Yes. 

Oli.  Frank,  at  lead. 

Dor.  Certainly.  I  defpife  hypbcrify.  Why 
not  as  freely  fpeak  good  of  myfelf,  when  I  think, 
it,  as  of  another  ? 

OIL  Or  ill  ? 

Dor.  Ay  ;  or  ill.  I  have  faults  as  many  as  you, 
pleafe :  but  I  nave  fomething  that  will  hide  them 
all. 

Oli.  Be  not  too  confident.  A  fmgle  cloud  will 
conceal  the  fun. 

Dor.  That  is  a  miftake.  A  few  acres  I  grant 
may  be  overcaft ;  but  his  rays,  at  the  fame  inftant, 
fhine  refulgent  on  the  remaining  world. 

O.'i.  Lefs  poetry,  and  more  prudence,  might 
perhaps  be  as  well. 

D  r.  Not  in  your  eyes. 

OI;.  You  feem  very  certain. 

Dor.  As  I  am  of  my  own  heart,  which  beats  in 

unifon  with  yours;  or  1  never  could  have  admired, 

F  never 
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never  could  have  loved  you  as  I  do.  I  conftf3 
your  coldnefs  this  morning  a  little  lurprifes  me  ; 
and  might  alarm,  were  I  lefs  acquainted  with  the 
juftice  and  the  dignity  of  your  mind.  My  laft 
night's  follies  offend  ;  and  with  reafon. 

O/i.  They  are  indefenfible;  they  are  degrading ; 
and  yet,  comparatively,  they  are  trifles. 

Dor.  Indeed  ? 

OK.  The  lofs  of  wealth  only  drips  vanity  of  her 
plumes :  but  the  lofs  of  principle  covers  us  with 
contempt. 

Dor.  Granted. 

Oli.  To  preferve  our  good  temper,  when  the 
profligate  and  the  abfurd  iurround  us,  is  as  worthy 
of  the  fage  as  the  man  of  the  world  :  but  to  fmile 
approbation,  to  ape  their  hypocrify,  and  be  the 
high  pried  of  their  nocturnal  orgies,  is  to  be  ambi- 
tious of  infamy ;  and  to  renounce  the  love  and  the 
fociety  of  the  good. 

Dor.  A  dreadful  fentence. 

O/i.  But  inevitable. 

Dor.  Well,  I  am  now  in  haite  j  bur,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  evening,  I  will  call,  liften  to  reproof,  kits 
the  rod,  and  adore  the  chaftifer. 

O//«  I  may  happen  not  to  be  at  home. 

Dtr.  I'll  venture  that.     Good  morrow.    [Exit. 

OIL.  This  felf  confidence  is  infuking  I  Con- 
Scions  as  he  is  of  a  diffipated  fpirit,  male  coquetry, 
and  depravity  of  manners,  can  he  fo  familiarly  talk 
of  the  unifon  of  our  hearts  ?  When  he  is  prefent, 
he  falcinates !  I  have  but  one  ryfource  :  1  will 
avoid  him  !  Former  affection  fhall  not  fubject 
me  to  future  wretchednefs.  Let  me  be  any  thing 
rather  than  the  wife  of  one  whom  pafiion  prefers ; 
but  whom  the  underftanding  rejects.  [Exit. 

7  SCENE 
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SCENE  III.  A  drawing-room  at  Dorington's. 
A  large  compa >iy  ajfs -nbled,  LW  L  A  R  oo  N  ,  Lady 
TAUNTON,  Sir  PERTINAX  PITIFUL,  Major 
RAMPART,  Mr.  CURFEW,  &V. 

Enter  DORINGTON. 

Dor.  Ladies  and  genilemen,  I  am  glad  to  fee 
you  !  My  blundering  fervants  are  late  with  die 
dinner.  What  is  the  news  ? 

Lord  L.  I  hear  there  has  been  a  great  ftorm  at 
fome  of  our  Weft  India  Iflands  ;  in  which  hun- 
dreds, fome  fay  thoufands,  of  the  inhabitants  have 
perifhed. 

Dor.  Poor  wretches ! 

Lord  L.  Your  pofTeffions  are  all  there.  You 
may  well  feel  interefted. 

Lady  T.  That  is  but  natural. 

Dor.  1  hope,  my  Lord,  without  pretending  to 
any  uncommon  degree  of  benevolence,  I  mould 
feel  a  greater  defire  to  fave  the  lives  of  men  than 
my  own  polleffions;  the  produce  of  which,  I  fear, 
I  have  hitherto  put  to  a  very  indifferent  ufe. 

Maj.  That  is  noble,  damme  ! 

Sir  P.  The  fentiments  of  a  refined  and  feeling 
heart ! 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  4-  Mr.  Hudfon  is  below,  Sir  j  and  delires 
to  fee  you  immediately. 

Djr.  Mr.  Hudfon  !  Is  it  poflible  ?  (Ccnfiders  a 
iviment}  Show  him  up.  A  worthy  and  well  in- 
formed man  ;  and,  though  my  agent  and  manager 
in  the  Colony,  will  not  diQionour  this  good  com- 
pany at  table. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  let  us  have  him. 

Lord  L.  He  brings  papas,  pines,  and  four- 
fops,  fugais,  rums,  and  riches, 

F  2  Maj. 
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Maj.  His  converfation  will  enliven  !  You  take; 
me?  Damme!  Humph?  Hay?  Humph? 

Lord  L.  He  will  enable  you  to  defy  thofe 
mighty  conquerors,  Hazard,  Piquet,  ay  and  Faro 
himfelf. 

SCENE    IV.     Enttr  HUDSON. 

Dor.  Welcome  to  England,  Mr.  Hudfon  !  But 
what  brings  you  fo  unexpectedly  ?  My  affair?,  or 

your  own  ? Why  arc   you  filent  ?     How  left 

you  Barbadoes  ? 

"Hud,  A  defolate  and  barren  wildernefs ! 

Dor.  Defolate  ? 

Lady  2*.  (Significantly  looking  round]  How  ? 

Hud.  The  particulars  are  for  your  private  ear. 

Lord  L.  Oh!  Oh! 

Maj.  (silarmed)  YOU  take  me  !  Humph  ? 

Sir  P.  Hum  ! 

Dor.  Your  news  I  perceive  is  bad  :    fpcak  out. 

Hud.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  muft  not. 

Lord  L.  Whoo  I  The  devil ! 

Sir  P.  Be  quiet! 

Dor.  Speak,  I  fay.  The  moment  to  he  explicit 
is  favourable.  I  am  furrounded  by  my  friends. 

Hud.  Are  thefe  good  Ladies  and  Gentleman  all 
your  friends  ? 

Dor.  All !  All ! 

Ladv  ?    Oh,  yes  ;  we  are  all  his  friends. 

Sir  P.  His  dear,  his  feeling,  his  affectionate 
friends.  ' 

Lord  L.  And  are  come  to  dine  with  him. 

Cur.  With'  fubmiffion,  you  may  fpeak  out. 

Hud.  I  have  your  leave,  Sir,   but  not  my  own. 

This  is  a  ferious  moment.     Bethink  you,  Sir. 

Men  who  give  dinners  do  not  infallibly  invite  their 
friends. 

Lord  L.  Very  right,  Mr. Sarbadocs  :  you 

come  I  think  from  Barbadoes  ? 
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SCENE   V.     CON  SOL  without* 

Ccn.  Where  is  he  ?     Where    is  he  ?     [£»/ff] 
Have  you  heard  the  news  ?     Is  it  blown  2 

Lady  T.  No)    What  is  it? 

Ccn.  It's  all  over  the  City  ! 

Qm-ies.  What  ?   What  ? 

Con.  You  are  ruined,   Sir !     Ruined    pad   all 
hope  ! 

Dor.   (Firmh)  Indeed  ? 

Maj.    (IVitb  Jcrroiv)     Bombs    and    thunder! 
Humph  ? 
'   "Lady  7.  Is  it  pofiible  ? 

Sir  P.  I  (hall  fink! 

Lord  L.  Pray  let  us  hear. 

Con.  Your  vaft  eftates  all  fvvept  away,  like  duft 
before  the  wind. 

Omnes.  How  ?  How  ? 

Con.  A  Tornado  !  The  like  was  never  known. 

Lady  T.  Dear,  dear! 

Sir  P.   I  (hall  never  fupport  it ! 

Lord  L.  It  is  very  (hocking. 

Dor..  Speak,  Mr.  Hudfon. 

Lady  7.  Ay,  ay,  for  heaven's  fake  let  us  hear  1 

Sir  P.  Be  delicate  !    Be  tender  !    Refped  our 
feelings! 

Dor.  Mr.  Hudfon,  I  again  feriouily  requeft  you 
will  at  once  relate  all  that  has  happened. 

"Hud.  Arm  yourfelf  with  fortitude! 

Dor.  Fear  me  not ;  fpeak. 

Lady  T.  I  am  in  the  horrors  already. 

Sir  P.  My   poor  dear  friend :    how   I   feel  for 
him  ! 

Hud.     Nurtured   in    fplendour,   encouraged  in 
vvaile,  accuftomed  to  fcatter  with  a  prodigal  muni- 
ficence. 
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ficence.     You  are  now  the  mod  deiblate,  the  moil 
helplefs  of  men. 

Dor.   (llr!,tb  dignity}   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  T.  What  will  become  of  him  ! 

Sir  P.  My  heart  bleeds ! 

Maj.  (Sorrow)  A  thundering  fall!  Damme! 
Humph  ? 

Dor.  Spare  your  comments  and  your  regret,  Sir, 

and  to  the  point Go  on There  has  been  a 

hurricane  ? 

Hud.  A  wreck  of  nature,  rather  !  Sweeping  de- 
ftrudion,  and  prodigies  unheard  !  The  mifery  is 
general ;  though  on  that  fide  the  Ifland  where  late 
your  fruitful  lands  were  fm;ate  moft  complete. 
Your  ponderous  veffels,  mills,  {lores,  and  build- 
ings, were  wrefted  from  their  diftra&ed  beds,  and 
fwept  into  the  fea !  Your  vaft  domains  loaded 
with  vegetation,  incredible  to  tell,  were  torn  up 
and  whirled  like  chaff  to  the  clouds ;  leaving  be- 
hind mephicic  lakes,  whofe  fttnch  infeds  the  air ! 
Univerfal  nature  was  conyulfed  !  The  elements 
all  waged  horrible  vyar ;  while  heart-rending  and 
intolerable  cries,  roars,  and  howlings,  made  the 
buriling  thunder  feem  a  whifper. 

Maj.  Blow  me  to  aroms !  The  fiege  of  Prague, 
Damme  !  Humph  ?  Hay  ? 

Dor.  Were  many  lives  loft  ? 

Hud.  Numbers  were  hurried  through  the  air, 
and  dalhecl  againft  the  rocks  ;  or  overwhelmed  by 
the  mad  and  incomprchenfible  ocean. 

Dor.  Miserable  men  !     Numbers  fry  you  ? 

Hud.  Warned  by  the  Caribbs,  and  the  alarming 
phenomena  that  preceded,  many  put  timely  to  fea, 
of  whom  1  was  one.  But  ilill  the  Negroes  and  the 
Poor  remained. 

Dsr. 
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T)or.  Ay,  ay  !   The  Negroes  and  the  Poor. 

Lord  L.   It  was  very  affe&ing. 

Sir  P.  h  would  have  been  too  much  for  my 
fe  nil  oil  icy. 

Lady  T.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  prefenr. 

Maj.  Had  1  been  there,  Damme !  Do  you  take 
me  ?  Humph  ? 

Cur.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  you  had,  you 
would  not  have  been  here. 

Dor.  (dfide}  Why  fo  !  I  am  now,  what  in  the 
vanity  of  my  heart  1  have  often  wiftied  to  be. 
Put  to  a  mighty  trial.  Let  me  then  coiled:  my 
thoughts,  and  not  at  this  crifis  yield  to  paffions, 
at  which  Manhood  ought  to  fpurn. 

Con.  He  is  confoundedly  down  in  the  mouth  ! 
I  will  be  gone :  he  will  want  to  borrow  money  of 
me. 

Cur.  Under  favour,  I"  do  not  think  fo :  he 
knows  you  better. 

Con.  His  intereft  with  the  great  is  all  flown! 
There  is  nothing  now  to  be  got  by  him  !  He  is 
a  dangerous  acquaintance  !  1  will  go.  (Going) 

Dor.   Will  not  you  ftay  and  dine  ? 

Con.  I  cannot,  Sir.  Exceedingly  lorry !  Bufinefs 
muft  be  minded— —Harkye !  A  word  !  A 
thought  has  ftriick  me.  Your's  is  a  hard  cafe. 
Open  a  fubfcription,  make  me  your  banker,  and 
I  will  promote  it.  1  will  do  more  for  you  !  I  will 
put  down  a  nominal  hundred,  at  the  head  of  the 
lift  !  You  underitand  me  ?  Nominal.  That  is 
between  ourfelves.  It  will — 

Dor.  Stop,  Sir ^Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  here 

is  my  generous  friend,  Mr.  Confol,  pnpofes  a 
fubfcription  for  me,  with  a  large  proimfe  of  per- 
ional  fupporr,  ay,  and  a  nominal  hundred  at  the 
head  of  the  lift ;  provided  he  may  be  my  banker  f 

What 
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What  fay  you  to  his  dignified  project,  and  his  no- 
minal liberality  ?  Are  they  not  worthy  his  great 
foul  ? 

Lady  1*.  Quite  in  character. 
Lord  L.  Jud  what  I  (hould  ha vee speeded. 
Cur.  Pardon  me,  but  I  (hould  have  expected 
a  Demand  of  brokerage. 

Coni  You  are  all  damnably  charitable^  I  war- 
rant !  1  know  the  world,  and  I  know  you  ! 

Cur.  With  fubmifiion,  you  feem  to  know  your- 
felf  too,  honell  man. 

Con.  As  honed  as  you,  or  ihe  beft  of  you  !  As 
honed  as  the  law  makes  me.  He  that  is  more  is 
a  fool. 

Sir  P.  Suctv  delicacy  of  fentiment  I 
Lady  1".  Such  dignity  of  principle  ! 
$Aaj.  A  confcience  fo  convenient !    Humph  ? 
Con.  Why  as  for  that,  all  the  world  art  agreed  : 
every  man's  principle  is  to  get  all  he  can,  keep  it 
as  long  as  he  can,  and  pay  his  juft  debts  when  he 
can't  help  it.     "  So  that,  if  1  had  the  privilege  of 
Peers,!  mould  make  juft  the  fame  ufe  of  it  that  they 
do  :   (To  Lady  *T.  and  Lcrd  L.}   only  I  (hould  noc 
have  the  impudence  to  cant  about  my  honour.'* 
Maj.  That  is  home  !   Damme  !  Humph  ? 
Con.  I  lhall  leave  you  all  to  ihew  how  much  ho- 
nefty,   fentiment,  confcience,  and  principle,  you 
have  more  than  myielf !  Your  tervant, — your  very 
humble  fervantl  [Ex/Y. 

Dor.  'Tis  flrange  what  a  refpectable  air  finccrity 
gives,  even  to  a  icoiindrel  ! 

Sir  P.  Unfeeling  briKe  !  Our  dear  friend's  cafe 
fo  diftreffing  too  ! 

Lord/,.  So  unexpected  f 

Lady  T.  I  am  quite  unwell  with  the  (hock  1  I 
mud  retire. 

Dor. 
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Dcr.  Nay,  feeing  me  fo  diftreffed,  you  will  ftay 
to  confole  me. 

Sir  P.  What  can  be  done  ?  I  am  extremely 
forry,  my  Lord,  that  you  and  I  won  the  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

Lord  L.  So  am  I  really. 

Sir  P.  It  wounds  my  delicacy  beyond  expref- 
fion ! 

Lord  L.  It  is  quite  diftreffing. 

Sir  P.  I  know  his  high  and  over  fcrupulous 
fpirit  would  fpurn  at  the  propofal,  or  I  fliould  con- 
fult  my  feelings,  and 

Dor.  Pfhaw  ! 

Sir  P.  Yes !  I  knew  it ! 

Lord  L.  Ofy,  he  will  accept  no  favours ! 

Sir  P.  That  is  his  only  fault.  But  really  I  muft 
withdraw  j  it  is  too  much  for  fenfibiliry  like  mine  ! 
I  cannot  give  it  utterance  !  Think,  my  dear  friend, 
what  paffes  here  at  this  trying  moment !  Ah  well  a 
day  !  Alas !  Oh  heavens  !  Adieu.  [Going. 

Lady  5T.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir  Pertinax  is 
monftroufly  moved. 

Lord  L.  It  would  move  a  heart  of  (tone. 

Sir  P.  (Returns}  I  forgot  to  mention  that,  at  this 
critical  moment,  I  am  quite  out  of  cam.  And  it 
would  wound  me  to  the  foul,  were  you,  as  you 
have  every  right  a  never-ending  friend  (hip  can  be- 
llow, to  requeft  a  Loan.  I  fay  it  would  cut  me  to 
the  very  quick  to  be  afked :  for  ah !  Hard  neceffity ! 
I  muft  refufe. 

Cur.  That  is  exactly  my  cafe^ 

Ownes.  And  mine. 

Maj.  Damn'd  forry!  Do  you  take  me?  Humph? 

Lord  L.  Thefe  are  my  feelings;  though  perhaps 
rather  too  coldly  exprefled. 

G  Lady 
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Lady  7'.  Yes !  I  believe  we  are  all  in  the  fame 
predicament. 

Omnes.  All !   All !   (The  Major  Jlands  apart.} 

Lady  T.  Cafli  cannot  be  commanded  :  but  we 
are  extremely  lorry  for  your  misfortunes. 

Lord  L.   Very  lorry  indeed. 

Dor.  Kind  friends  !  How  caii  I  repay  fuch  ten- 
dernefs  !  Yours,  Sir  Pertinax,  is  truly  a  mod  me- 
lancholy ftate  !  1  lympathize  with  your  fufferings ! 
A  heart  fo  fufceptible  !  So  prodigioufly  generous  ! 
So  dangerous  fmcere  !  Nay,  nay,  affuage  your 
griefs ! 
w  Lord  /..  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Vaftly  well ! 

Dor.  Your  tears  diftrefs  me ! 

Omnes.   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dor.  Adieu,  thou  moft  immaculate  of  friends! 
One  lad  embrace  ! 
[Exit Sir  Pertinax  ;  terrified,  as  Doringlon  approaches. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dor.  So  much  for  fenfibility. 

Cur.  With  fubmiflion,  Sir  Pertinax  is  a  very 
contemptible  perlbn. 

Lord  L.  A  horrid  fycophant. 

Lady  T.  Such  a  hypocrite  ! 

Maj.  Damme !  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Humph  ? 

Dor.  And  do  you,  my  dear  friends,  think  Sir 
Pertinax  was  the  only  contemptible  perfon,  the 
only  fycophant,  the  only  hypocrite  in  company  ? 

Lord  L.  I  would  by  no  means  affirm  fo  bold  a 
thing  as  that.  I  can  only  anfwer  for  myfelf. 

Lady  7*.  Your  Lordlhip  is  amazingly  polite. 

Maj.  Oh  a  fneering — Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Blow 
me  !  Humph  ? 

Lord  L.  But  left  you  mould  accufe  me  of  hy- 
pocrify,  I  will  be  very  fmcere.  You  are  a  ruined 

man; 
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man ;  and  I  need  not  tell  this  good  company  that 
a  ruined  man  is  a  perfon  that  nobody  knows. 

Dor.  That  is  a  thing  of  courfe. 

Lady  CT.  No  want  of  friendmip  in  that. 

Lord  Z.  But  this  is  a  trifle  j  for  you  will  foon 
know  nobody. 

Dor.  Your  reafon  ? 

Lord  /,.  A  very  obvious  one;  you  will  foon  lofe 
your  fenfes. 

Dor.  How,  and  why  fo  ? 

Lord  L.  Only  for  your  own  convenience, 
Tafting  and  fmelling  will  go  firft.  Becaufc,  as  you 
know,  faculties  nx)t  exerciled  are  loft.  Creditors 
will  next  come  to  your  door :  animals  that  have 
very  difcordant  voices.  They  will  clamour,  vocifee- 
rate,  and  pofTels  the  miraculous  gift  of  making  you 
deaf.  They  will  infolently  demand  why  you  are 
a—Hern ! 

Dor.  Sir  ? 

LcrdZ,.  They  are  fhocking  hard-mouthed  fcoun- 
drels. 

Dor.  Ha! 

Lord  L.  Why  you  are — -hem-^-and  they  are 
ruined  ?  Here  you  will  be  ftruck  dumb  ! 

Dor.  Proceed. 

Lord  JL.  They  will  meet  you  in  tl^e  (beet :  and 
while  their  eyes  (hall  be  riveted  upon  yours,  you 
will  be  rtone  blind, 

Dor.  Humph!  Why  moft  men's  organs  are  der 
festive;  you  for  instance  have  a  mod  exquiiitc  tafte 
and  fccntat  a  friend's  table. 

Maj.  But  never  at  his  own.    Blow  me  !  Humph  ? 

Dor,  Then  if  your  moft  intimate  acquaintance 
be  traduced,  no  man's  ear  more  open  !  But  if  com- 
rnended,you  are  inftamjy  as  deaf  45  an  adder !  I  did 
not  fay  ^s  venomous. 

G  2 
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Maj.  He  has  it !  Damme !  You  take  me  ? 
Humph  ? 

Dor.  With  refpect  to  vifion  too,  I  have  known 
you  diftinguifh  a  Coronet,  on  a  Coach,  at  a 
prodigious  diftance !  Yet  unable  to  fee  a  poor 
relation,  though  he  brulhed  your  elbow  as  he 
pafled ! 

Lady  cf.  (To  M.yor  &c.)  He  can't  deny  it. 

Dor.  Well,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  this  time 
we  have  tolerably  well  explained  ourfelves:  you 
have  nothing  more  to  hope  from  me ;  and  I  jull  as 
much  from  you. 

Lady  T.  Very  forry. 

Lord  L.  But  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 

Dor.  Be  under  no  concern  !  We  are  perfectly 
agreed.  I  am  as  little  difpofed  to  accept  as  you  are 
to  offer.  I  fhall  indulge  in  no  reproach;  for  I  feel 
no  furprize.  I  took  you  for  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  you  are.  Epithets  mean  but  little  :  I  call  my 
dog  Caefar ;  and  I  have  called  you  my  friends : 
but  1  did  not  perfuade  myfelf  that  either  Von  or 
£asfar  were  Romans. 

Lord  L.  Your  philofophy  is  exquifuely  polite. 

Dor.  It  is  adapted  to  my  company. 

Lady  T.  Let  us  be  gone.  I  preiume  we  have 
0ur  good  friend's  permiflion  ? 

Dor.  To  confult  your  own  inclination  in  all 
things,  dear  Madam. 

Lady  7*.  I  am  prodigioufly  (hocked  and  con- 
cerned !  I  am  indeed.  [Exit. 

My.  (Dejeftedly)  I  am  dumbfounded;  damme! 
Humph  ?  Hay  ?  My  "fiend  ?  Do  you  take  me  ? 
Humph  ?  [Exit. 

Lord  L.  Oh,  no  doubt  we  all  compaflionate 
your  cafe  !  [Exit. 

Cur,  For  my  part,  I  have  only  to  remark  with 

great 
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great  deference,  that  I  cannot,  Sir,  give  you  my 
Ward. 

Dor.  Your  reafon,  kind  Sir  ? 

Cur.  Becaufe,  might  1  hazard  an  objection,  you 
are  a  beggar. 

Dor.  Can  no  confideration  bribe  you  ? 

Cur.  With  fubmiffion,  none  that  you  can  offer. 
I  am  forry,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Your  very 
humble  fervant,  Sir. 

Dor.  Thou  laft  and  deareft  of  my  friends,  fare- 
well !  [Exit  Curfew}  Why  fo  !  The  farce  of  great  - 

nefs  is  ended ;  and  the  tafk  of  Man  begins 

'Tis  the  poor  wretches  whom  the  afflicting  heavens 
have  left  (helterlefs  that  demand  our  pity.  Wretch- 
ed  fufferers !  Would  my  lofs  had  been  the  fole 
misfortune ! 

Hud.  I  am  glad,  Sir,  you  meet  it  with  To  much 
fortitude. 

Dor.  Not  with  fo  much  but  that  I  am  fool 
enough  to  feel  it.  My  cherimed  hope,  the  paffion 
of  my  heart,  is  cruelly  aflaulted.  But,  I  know  thee,. 
Olivia !  Thy  pure  and  dignified  love  not  even  this 
can  (hake. 

Hud.  So  may  it  prove  !  Yet  the  fcene  Ijuft  have 
vvitnefled  makes  me  doubt. 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hud.  Your  forbearance,  with  thefe  your  falfe 
'riends,  is  to  me  unaccountable.  I  could  have 
rampled  them  to  duft. 

Dor.  And  thus  have  reduced  yourfelf  to  their 
evel.  What!  A  battle  with  chimney  fweepers  ? 
Vlanhood  and  common  fenfe  forbid  ! 

Hud.  Nay,  but  malice  fo  undifguifed  ! 

Dor.  What  of  it  ?  Shall  I  be  angry  that  infers 
i'Uzz  and  ftrain  to  pufli  forth  (lings  they  never  had? 
)r  (hould  they  blur  the  mirror  that  reflects  my 
ice,  mall  I  fancy  it  deformed  ? 

Hud. 
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Hud.  After  a  life  of  fplendour,  to  become  the- 
daily  butt  of  infult  and  contempt  ? 

Dcr.  Bugbears  for  children  !  This  man  flints  his 
pocket,  and  that  his  door  upon  me :  one  overlooks 
me :  another  eyes  me  as  fteadily  forgetful  as  the 
ftranger  that  has  neither  borrowed  from  my  purfe 
nor  eaten  at  my  table;  Is  this  worthy  my  notice  ? 
Is  it  my  misfortune  or  theirs  that  the  firft  is  mi- 
ferly,  the  fecond  mean,  the  third  imperious,  and 
the  fourth  a  mere  fummer-fly,  that  began  in  a 
muckworm  and  fo  will  end  ?  What,  chagrined  be- 
caufe  I  am  not  like  them  ?  Oh,  no,  no  ! 

Hud.  I  own  I  cannot  think  like  you. 

Dor.  Mere  want  of  thought.  Who  would  make 
himfelf  the  Ti--. talus  of  fools,  or  the  foot-ball  of 
fortune  ? 

Hud.  We  are  fo  in  our  own  defpite. 

Dor.  Rather  by  our  own  endeavours.  Equal  to 
every  change  the  man  of  fortitude  remains  un- 
moved, when,  moft  deprefled,  feebler  fpirits  fink  ; 
or,  moft  exalted,,  flutter.  In  profperity  he  exults 
not :  he  (brinks  not  from  adverfity.  He  doubts  if 
there  be  adverfity  j  except  to  the  impotent  and  un- 
wife.  Souls  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  qualities ; 
and  the  day  of  alfault  is,  to  him,  the  fortunate  day 
in  which  he  proves  his  rank. 

Hud.  To  whom  ?  Poor  and  deferted,  who  will 
notice  ? 

Dor.  He  afks  not  teftimony  :  for  if  he  did,  when, 
where,  how  often  mould  he  meet  minds  capable  of 
doing  him  juftice  ?  Confcious  and  fecure  in  himfelf 
he  needs  no  other  proof. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Mr,  Demur  is  below,  Sir. 
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Dcr.  I  arh  coming.  [Exit  Servant.]  He  brings 
intelligence  I  have  already  heard.  My  honell 
Herbert,  an  oppreiled  orphan,  has  gained  his  caufe. 
\Vhy  this  dilates  and  fills  my  heart.  I  have 
loft  an  ample,  a  fuperfluous,  fortune ;  he  has 
gained  a  fmall  one,  but  a  competency.  I  mall 
make  him  happy  !  Him  and  his  Annabel  \  Why 
what  a  mifery-minded  reptile  fhould  I  be,  were 
I  not,  this  very  moment,  to  rejoice  in  his  good 
fortune !  [Exeunt. 
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ACT      IV. 

SCENE  I.     OLIVIA  and  ANNABEL. 

Ann.  T  AW,  now,  what  if  Lady  Taunton  was 
•*-J  invited  to  dinner  again  !  Where  is  the 
harm  ? 

Oli.  You  talk  in  vain,  Annabel.  I  know  my- 
felf.  The  heart  that  can  unite  with  mine  raufl  be 
pure  as  infancy,  gay  as  youth,  unfhaken  as  man- 
hood, and  benevolent  as  wifdoni  in  ripe  old  age^ 
If  it  can  fully  itfelf  with  the  vices  of  contagious 

cuftom,  if  it  can  defcend  to  affociate  with * 

Faugh  !  My  foul  fickens  at  the  very  image. 

Ann.  Well,  I  am  fure,  all  England  could  not 
fhew  his  equal ;  except  my  dear  Herbert. 

Oli.  My  whole  foul  would  be  my  hufband's ! 
It  would  hover  round  him,  dwell  on  his  lips,  live 
in  his  eyes,  attend  on,  watch  over,  take  flight  with 
him ;  fuffer,  rejoice,  laugh,  weep,  and  feel  every 
affection  his  noble  heart  fhould  feel  !  And  none 
but  a  noble,  none  but  a  magnanimous  heart  could 
yield  delight  to  me. 

Ann.  Dear,  dear,  I  am  very  forry  !  I  can't  tel{ 
what  to  fay  !  I  am  young  and  know  but  little;  yet 
I  very  much  fear  fuch  over  nice  notions  do  but 
make  people  misfortunate. 

Oli.  I  grant,  Annabel,  as  my  love  is  immea- 
furable,  fo  is  my  fenfibility.  A  cold,  an  indiffe- 
rent, a  divided  heart  ?  Oh  !  it  would  give  me  tor- 
ture inexpreflible ! 

-  •'  4  SCENE 
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SCENE  II.     Enter  CURFEW. 

Cur.  With  fubmiffion,  Ward,  may  I  fpeak  a 
word  with  you  ? 

Oli.  Certainly,  Sir.    Leave  us,  my  dear  Annabel. 

[Exit  Ann. 

Cur.  I  prefume  to  alk  a  favour. 

OIL  What  is  it  ? 

Cur.  With  great  defeience,  Dorington  is  un- 
worthy of  you. 

O.'L  1  begin  to  think  him  unworthy  of  any  wo- 
man, poflefled  of  delicacy  or  dignity  of  feeling. 

Cur.  Under  correction  then,  promife  me  to 
break,  with  him. 

Oli.  Promife  ? 

Cur.  With  much  humility,  did  you  know  all, 
you  could  have  no  heluation. 

OIL  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  offenfive  than 
what  I  already  know  ? 

Cur.  Infinitely  ! 

OIL   What  is  it  ? 

Cur.  Pardon  me,  I  muft  forbear.  It  would 
(hock  you  to  hear. 

Oli.  Indeed  !  Is  he  fo  very  a  Man  of.  the  age  ? 
Is  he  (b  deep  in  depravity  ?  I  renounce  him. 

Cur.  With  humble  fubmifiion,  you  have  great 
caufe. 

Oli.  For  ever !  For  ever  ! 

Cur.  Under  favour,  I  will  give  orders  to  the 
fervants  that  you  are  no  more  at  home  to  him. 
Robert ! 

Enter  ROBERT. 

O//.  Sir This  eager  halte Robert,  if  Mr. 

Dorington   fhould    call,    fay — fay — 1 — I — (Turns 

away)  Why  do  1  feel  this  reluctance,  this  weaknefs  ? 

H  No! 
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No  !  I  will  not  yield  !  My  underftanding  (hall  not 
be  enflaved  and  infulted  by  my  affection.  [Exit. 
Cur.  Robert,  with  fubmifiion,  it  is  your  Lady's 
order,  to  all  the  fervants,  not  to  admit  Mr.  Doring- 
ton.  She  is  not  at  home  to  him.  Be  upon  the 
watch  yourfelf.  Shut  the  door  in  his  face.  It  is 
your  Lidy's  ftric~l  injunction.  Remember  !  Your 
Lady's.  J  [Exeunt. 
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DORINGTON  and  HUDSON. 

Dor.  From  thefe  rough  eftimates,  I  find,  the 
wreck  of  my  fortune  will  fuffice  for  the  payment  of 
my  debts  ;  and  I  am  happy.  Be  kind  enough  to 
proceed  as  inftructed  j  and,  when  you  are  in  the 
city,  inquire  as  minutely  as  poffible,  that  I  may 
confider  if  fome  poor  pittance  of  relief  may  not  yet 
be  afforded  to  the  wretched  {offerers  at  Barbadoes. 

Hud.  Relief,  Sir  !  How  are  you  to  provide  far 
your  own  exigence  ? 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  How  can  man  be  fo  blind  to 
the  fewnefs  of  his  wants,  and  the  infinitude  of  his 
means,  as  to  afk  fuch  a  coward  queflion  ? 

Hud.  I  v/ifli,  Sir,  I  could  feel  as  you  do.    (Going] 

Dcr.  Stay.  I  recolleit  another  matter.  Step 
this  way,  (They  retire  to  the  cabinet.} 

SCENE  IV.     Footman  and  Major  RAMPART. 

Foot.  My  matter  is  jnft  gone  into  that  room.  I 
will  tell  him  you  are  here,  Sir. 

Ma).  Mighty  well.  Blow  me  !  What  can  I  do  ? 
What  can  I  fay  ?  I  know  what  he  wants  well 
enough,  damme  ! 

DORINGTON  returns.      HUDSON  and  Footman 
fafs  through  the  apartment. 

Dor. 
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Dor.  Major,  I  took  the  freedom  to  requeft  five 
minutes  converfation  with  you. 

Maj.  Yes,  damme  !  I  know  the  fubjeft.  I  take 
you.  You  want  money  :  I  am  a  few  hundreds  in 
your  debt.  Curft  unlucky  !  f  wilh  I  had  thou- 
fands  !  They  fhould  all  be  yours,  blow  me  !  But  if 
I  have  fifty  pieces  at  my  Banker's,  I  am  a  cut- 
throat Kalmuck  !  Do  you  take  me  ?  Damme ! 
Humph  ? 

Dor.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  no  dun.  I 
want  no  money. 

Maj.  No  ? Fire  and —  !  Humph  r  Hay  ? 

Humph  ? 

Dor.  I  have  fomething  to  prefent  you  with. 
You  have  long  been  foliciting  rank  ;  but  wanted 
friends.  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  better 
fuccefs.  There  is  a  commiffion. 

Maj.  Blow  me  to—  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Humph  ? 
(Reads.)  Oliver  Rampart,  Colonel  of  the  forty — 
Carnage  and — Humph?  Hay?  But  how?  I  wane 
heavy  artillery  !  I  can't  purchafe  !  I  have  no  guns, 
blow  me  !  Humph  ? 

Dor.  That  is  all  fettled. 

Maj.  Hay  ?  Do  I  take  you?  Arrears  difcharged  ? 
Exchange  money  paid  ? 

Dor.  It  is. 

Maj.  Sulphur  and —  When  am  I  to  bring  up  my 
rear  ?  Do  you  take  me  ?  Pay  day  ?  Humph  ? 
When  am  1  to  find  bounty  money  ? 

Dor.  When  your  two  ions  are  Captains,  and 
your  three  daughters  well  married. 

.Maj.  Blow  me  to  atoms  !  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Do 
you  take  me  ?  Damme  1  Humph  ? 

Df»r.  I  have  only  one  requeft  to  make.  When 
you  become  a  General 

Maj*  Ay  I  Damme  !  Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Humph  ? 
H  2  Dor. 
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Dor.  You  will  ftudy  to  win  your  battles  by 
fnedding  as  .little  human  blood  as  poffible. 

Ma).  Carnage  and —  You  are  a  great  hero !  I 
will  not  Ihed  a  drop.  Flames  and  fury  !  You  are  a 
mighty  conqueror  !  And  what  are  you  to  do  ? 
Humph?  Hay?  Damme!  Do  you  take  me  ? 

Dor.  Seek  my  fortune.  The  world  is  wide 
enough.  I  have  health,  ftrength,  courage,  and 
common  fenfe.  What  do  I  want,  which  thefe  can- 
not acquire  ? 

71%'.  Blow —  I  never  faw  a  great  man  till  this 
moment  ! 

Dor.  Farewell  !  Go  and  make  your  family 
happy, 

Maj.  (Catches  bis  flirt)  Humph  r  Hay?  (Cries, 
laughs,  and  fin gs)  "  Rule  Britan" — Colonel  Ram- 
part !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  Britons  nev" — General  next 
year  ! — "  never  will" — You  are  a  fine — Oh  ! 
Damme!  Humph?  Hay?  Do  you  take — "Britons 
"  never"— Oh  you  are  a — "  Britons"—  [Exeunt,. 

SCENE  V.     The  front  of  Cu  R  FEW'J  boufe. 
HERBERT,  and  afterward  DORINGTON. 

Hir.  I  did  watch  nn  out:  a  be  coming  thick 
way.  I  be  zure  a  be  guain  to  Madam's,  and  I  do 
want  to  knavv  what  an  a  welcome  a  wul  meet. 

[Retires  on  the  watch. 

Dor.  (Knocks  at  the  door,  which  Robert  opens) 

Rob.    Who  do  you  want,  Sir  ? 

Dor.  Want  ?  Why  don't  you  know  me,  Robert  .- 

Rob.  Yes,  Sir;  I  know  you  very  well:  only 
that  my  orders  are  to  know  no  fuch  perfon. 

Dor.  Not.  know  me  ? 

fab.  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  fay  I  don'c 

know 
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know  a  gentleman  that  has  been  fo  kind  to  me. 
But  fervants  muft  obey. 

Dor.  Are  thefe  Olivia's  commands  ? 

Rcb.  I  am  ioiry  to  fay  it,  Sir,  they  are.  I  am 
flricUy  charged  to  fhut  the  door  in  your  face;  and 
may  perhaps  get  turned  away,  for  talking  to  you. 
But,  fince  it  is  come  to  this,  1  don't  much  mind  if 
lam. 

Dor.  Go,  go,  Robert !  Obey  your  orders.  (Paufe) 
[Exit  Robert Jbutting  the  doer. 
HERBERT  in  great  anxiety. 

Her.  Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord  ! 

Dor.  Why  then  the  difiblution  of  worlds  may 
be  foretold  ;  and  impoffibilities  are  true.  Can  it 
be  ?  Holiday  friends,  flaves  of  appearances,  fyco- 
phants  of  profperiry,  that  rats  like  thefe  mould  fly 
the  falling  edifice  is  nothing  ftrange-,  it  moves  not 
my  gall.  But  thou,  Olivia?  Thou  ! — It  cannot  be! 
'Tis  but  fome  generous  artifice  to  try  my  temper  ; 
and  put  my  knowledge  of  thy  noble  nature  to  the 
teft. 

Her.  I  muft  fpeak  a  word  of  comfort  to  'n  ; 
and  I  wul  ! 

Dor.  And  mall  a  fport,  a  mew  of  injury,  deceive 
me  ?  From  a  mind,  too,  native  in  magnanimity  ; 
incapable  of  intuit  ?  What,  diftruft  thee  ?  Rank 
thee  with  the  bafe,  the  venal,  and  ihe  vain  ?  With 
grovelling  fpirits,  that  never  telt  the  exalted  fvveil 
of  fouls  ?  Souls  that  rife  fuperior  to  controul ;  that 
hold  Fate  itfelf  their  (lave  ;  and  make  their  mirth 
of  their  misfortunes  ?  Thefe  are  thy  peers,  Olivia. 
Shall  I  link  thee,  caft  thee  from  thy  high  place  in 
my  heart  by  one  degrading  thought  ?  Oh  no  ! 
(Going) 

Her.  I  do  reverently  hoape,  Zur,  you  won't  take 
it  amifs,  but  if  1  could  be  zo  happy  as  to  do  any 

mortal 
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mortal  thing,  to  give  you  a  bit  of  heart's  eafe,\vhy, 
juft  at  this  time,  it  would  make  me  main  light  i'  my 
ftomach  here. 

Dor.  Thank  you,  Herbert  ;  but  I  want  no  aid. 

Her.  I  do  hoape  you  don't  take  the  bafenefs  of 
zum  volk  too  much  to  heart.  I  do  knaw  what  it 
is  to  have  a  liking  vor  azweetheart;  and  ztire 
enough,  if  Annabel  wur  to  zarve  I  o'  that'n,  I  do 
believe  it  would  make  a  mazed  man  o'  me  ! 

Dcr.  Have  you  feen  Mr.  Hudfon  ? 

Htr.  No,  zure.     I  don't  knaw  the  gentleman. 

Dor.  Well,  go  home.  He  has  fomething  for 
yon. 

Her.  Won't  ee  let  me  go  wi'  you,  Zur  ?  Won't 
ee  ?  I  pray  you  do  !  You  have  a  need  enough  of 
comforr.  Tho'f  al  the  wordle  do  vorfake  you,  I 
do  humbly  hoape  you  don't  think  I  be  fo  wicked 
to  vorfake  you  too  ? 

Dor.  I  have  no  need  of  your  fervices,  my  kind 
friend.  When  I  have,  I  will  accept  them. 

Her.  Wul  you  ?  Wul  you,  Zur  ?  Why  then 
theblefiings  of  matey  be  wi'  you. 

Dor.  I  am  happy  ;  be  you  fo  too.  Go  home,  my 
good  friend.  [Exi:. 

Her.  I  do  believe  a's  one  of  God  almighty's  an- 
gels !  As  zure  as  can  be,  a's  not  o'  this  arth  !  Go 
whoam  ?  But  I  won't  though.  I  won't  go  whoam, 
till  I  have  been  into  that  abomination  houfe  once 
more.  1  do  hoape  it  won't  fal,  avore  I  do  get  out 
on't  !  I'll  take  Annabel  away,  I'm  detarmint  !  I'll 
tell  madam  my  mind,  come  on't  what  wul  ! 

[Goes  fo  the  door. 

SCENE  VI.     ft*  beufe  of  CURFEW. 
OLIVIA,  and  then  ANNABEL. 

O//.  Why  do  I  make  myfelf  thus  miserable,  for 

an 
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an  imworthy  man  ?  Why  does  my  wilful  heart 
regret  one  who  would  have  fixed  it  in  wretched  • 
nefs? 

Enter  ANNABEL. 

Ann.  Dear,  dear,  Madam,  here  is  poor  Herbert 
in  fuch  a  taking! 

Oil.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ann,  You  know  he  ufed  to  adore  your  very 
name,  and  now  he  is  in  the  bittereft  patfion  with 
you ! 

Oil.  With  me  ? 

Ann.  For  your  unkindnefs  to  our  dear  benefac- 
tor. He  has  jfomething  at  heart  that  he  cannot 
find  words  to  explain. 

OK.  Where  is  he  ?  Bring  him  here. 

Ann.  Herbert,  you  may  come  in. 

SCENE  VII.     Enter  HERBERT. 

Her.  I  don't  knaw  if  I  do  want  to  come  in.  I 
don't  knaw  if  it  beant  a  zin  to  be  under  the  zeame 
roof  wi'  a  falfe  hearted-^ 

Ann.  Herbert ! 

Her.  May  hap  thee  do  mean  to  larn  o'  Madam, 
and  zarve  I  the  zeame  ?  Doee  !  Doee  !  That's  al! 
Doee! 

A/in.  I  do  advife  you  to  know,  Herbert,  I  be 
no  fuch  perlbn  ! 

Her.  I  do  hoape  i'  my  heart  and  zaul  thee 
bean't  !  I  do  hoape  thee  be  come  of  a  better 
breed. 

Oil.  Who  is  it,  Herbert,  that  you  are  thus  an- 
gry with  ? 

Her.  I  do  knaw  who  !  Ees  zure  !  I  do  knaw 
who! 

Oil.  Apparently,  it  is  me  ? 

Her.  That  your  vine  volk,  that  came  o'  pur- 

polely 
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pofely  to   eatup  his  very  bones,  and  drink  down 
his  heart's  blood,  that  they  fliould  turn  their  backs 
in  his  diftrefs  ! 
Oli.  Diftrefs  ) 

Her.  Why  it  wur  a  mortal  curft  abomination  to 
be  zure!  But  it  wur  little  more  nur  natural.  I  had 
a  vor feeling  o'thut ! 

Oli.  What  do  you  mean  by  diftrefs  ? 
Her.  So  kind  a  wur  to  ee  !  Volk  may  be 
afheamed  o*  theirzel  !  A  would  a  gin  his  zaul's 
eyes  to  a  zaved  the  litile  vinger  o*  thofe  that  the 
moment  mifvor:in  befell'n  they  ihut  the  door  in  his 
vace ! 

Oli.  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 
Her.  Where  zuch  wicked  volk  do  hoape  to  go 
to  I  can't  tell !  But  cheir  end  can't  be  good  !   No  ! 
They  can't  die  in  peace  ! 

Oli.  Herbert,  1  inire^t,  I  infift,  you  tell  me  in- 
ftantly  what  has  happened  to  Dorington. 

Her.  Oh,  marcy,  marcy  !  As  if  you  didn't 
knaw  !  Annabel,  1  do  charge  thee  come  away  !  If 
thee  doft  ftay  here  another  night,  I'll  never  zee  thee 
more  !  I'll  make  away  wi'  myzel !  1  do  love  thee 
dearly  J  Thee  doft  knaw  I  do ;  fo  come  !  Thee 
\vilt  take  patccrn  to  learn  a  bad  zample.  I  do 
knaw  thee  will !  So  come  ! 

Ann.  I'll  come  to  thee  prefemly. 
Her.  Come  along  !  Come  !   Will  ee  come  ?  I'll 
be  m y  own  cb^th  el fe  !   \V i 1 1  ee  come  ?     (Pulls  ber) 
Ann.  Be  quiet,   Herbert — Dear,  dear   Madam, 
good  bye  !   1  love  you  !  Indeed,  indeed  I  do  !   But 
Herbert  will  have  me  with  him.     Heaven's  blef- 
fmgs  light  upon  you  ! 

Htr.  That   be   impoilible,  Annabel  !  I  do  \vifli 

vrom  my  zaul  it  war  not !   But  it  be,  it  too  zurely 

be  !  Madam,  1  did  think  ee  ftich  a  Leady  as  the 

2  wQrcVc 
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wordle  couldn't  match  !  But  I'll  pray  vor  you  !  I 
can  do  no  more  !  I'll  pray  that  heaven  may  grant 
your  precious  zaul  the  grace  to  repent. 

\_Exeimt  Herbert  and  Ann  ale'. 

OH.  The  paffion  ot  this  honeft  youth  is  incom- 
prehenfible  !  What  heinous  ad  have  I  committed, 
that  mould  excite  odium  fo  violent,  and  fo  un- 
feigned, in  his  well-meaning  and  kind  heart?  (To 
Robert  -pajjing  through  the  chamber) .  Robert  !  Has 
Dorington  called  this  afternoon  ? 

Rcb.  Very  lately,  Madam. 

Oli.  Did  you  open  the  door  to  him  ? 

Rolf.  I  did, .Madam. 

OH.  And  what  did  you  fay  ? 

Rob.  1  obeyed  your  di rections. 

Oli.  What  were  they  ? 

Rob.  Madam?  To  (hut  it  in  his  face. 

Oli.  In  his  face?  How  durft  you  be  guilty  of 
fuch  an  outrage  ? 

Rob.  It  was  Mr.  Curfew's  pofitive  order,  given 
in  your  name,  Madam,  as  you  were  leaving  the 
room. 

Oli.  In  my  name  ? 

Rob.  I  fuppofed  it  was  becaufe  the  poor  gentle- 
man is  ruined. 

Oli.  How  ?  When  ? 

Rob.  All  his  Weil-India  eflates,  by  a  great 
ftorm. 

Oli.  Heavens,  and  earth  ! 

SCENE       VIII. 

Mr.  CURFEW. 
Oli.  What  is  it  I  hear,  Sir  ? 
Cur.  With  fubmiffion,  Madam,  How  can  I  tell 
what  you  may  have  heard  ? 
Oi'i.  Is  Dorington  ruined  ? 

I  Cur. 
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Cur.  Completely. 

Oli.  And  was  that  the  motive,  which  you  would 
not  explain,  for  urging  my  confent  to  deny  myfelf : 

Cur.  With  all  deference,  would  you  delire  a 
better  ? 

Oli.  Better  !  Sir,  as  my  Guardian,  I  have  long 
ilruggled  to  prefer."",  fome  refpecl  for  you,  but  it 
is  no  longer  poflible !  Better  ?  (dfidf)  Demons 
could  not  have  imagined  a  worfe. 

Cur.  Begging  your  pardon,  Mifs 

Oli.  Sir,  1  will  not  be  awed  by  your  angry  hu- 
mility, and  an  irritable  fpirit  of  contradiction. 
You  have  pradtifed  deceit  upom  me  :  odious  per- 
nicious deceit :  and  have  made  me  an  abettor  of 
guilt  that  I  abhor. 

Cur.  Under  favour,  by  faving  you  from  ruin. 

Oli.  By  plunging  me  into  the  lowed  contempt. 
By  giving  me  the  attributes  of  a  fiend  !  Shut  the 
door  in  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  ?  Of  thee, 
Dorington  ?  The  mod  generous  and  compaflionate 
of  men !  Whofe  liberal  hand  and  large  heart  were 
open  to  the  whole  human  race !  Abandon  thee 
now?  No!  My  actions  (hall  vindicate  me  from 
the  wicked,  the  foul  afperfion.  If  my  whole  for- 
tune can  fave  thee,  thou  malt  be  faved.  (She  fits 
down  to  write.) 

Cur.  I  venture  to  fuppofe, Madam,  you  will  firft 
afk  my  advice. 

Oli.  No,  Sir ;  I  will  not.  I  have  followed  your 
advice  oftener  than  it  was  good.  I  will  be  guilty 
of  this  weaknefs  no  more. 

Cur.  I  humbly  prefume,  Mifs  Olivia,  you  are 
my  ward,  (Paiife}  Are  you  not  ?  (Pauje)  With 
all  due  deference  to  your  contemptuous  treatment, 
I  expect  an  anfwer.  (Paufe)  Excufe  my  freedom, 
your  impertinence  deierves  pumfhment. 

OH. 
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Oli.  Robert  !  Take  this  letter  to  Mr.  Confol, 
wait  for  an  anfwer,  and  1  particularly  requeft  you 
will  be  quick  !  For  heaven's  fake,  fly  ! 

[Exit  Robert.    Olivia  retires  with  agitation. 

Cur.  (Following  very  angry)  Why,  Madam! 
Your  pretended  apathy  is  infolence,  Madam  !  You 
are  in  a  paffion,  Madam  !  You  are  in  an  abomi- 
nable pafiion,  Madam !  You  are  in  a  damned 
paflion,  Madam.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IX.     tte  kmfe  of  DORINGTON. 
HERBERT  and  HAIRBRAIN  meeting. 

Hair.  Herbert! — My  good  fellow! — What  is 
the  matter  ? 

Her.  Matter  enough.. 

Hair.  Zounds,  why  the  fool  has  tears  in  his 
eyes !  Oh  you  (hocking  blockhead  !  Learn  of  me ! 
Kick  care  to  the  devil !  There  is  no  blaft  of  bad 
fortune,  however  black,  that  has  not  a  white  and 
bright  fpeck  in  it.  Catch  at  the  glorious  phantom, 
you  ranting  rogue  !  Purfue  it  full  fpeed  !  Hug  it, 
enjoy  it,  devour  it,  you  happy  dog !  If  it  vanifh 
one  moment,  it  will  flame  with  double  blaze  the 
next !  Light  up  your  imagination  at  it,  and  be 
in  a  conflagration  yourfelf,  you  fublime  roifter  ! 

Her.  Vine  talking. 

Hair.  Fine  doing,  Herbert!  Imitate  me:  rea- 
lize your  raptures  ;  and  then  you  will  be  the 
richeil  rafcal  on  earth  !  The  whole  Globe  is  mine  ! 
The  pretended  owners  plow,  fo\v,  and  fret.  I  cat, 
drink,  and  enjoy  ! 

Her.  No,  no!  There  be  no  more  joy  vor  I ! 

Hair.  I  am  the  happy  man.  I  am  alert !  Alive! 
All  foul !  All  fire  !  All  pure  fpirit  !  I  never  walk 
the  earth  :  1  am  in  air !  I  fly  !  I  foar  !  Skim  I—- 
Oh damme,  you  never  fee  me  in  the  glums ! 

1  2  Her. 
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Her.  May  be  not.  May  hap  you  do  zet  as 
little  flore  by  your  vriends  as  the  reft  o'  this  bale 
wordle. 

Hair.  Damn  the  world  !  I  know  it  is  bafe.  But 
is  that  any  reafon  that  I  fhould  be  miferable?  Oh, 
no,  Mr.  Devil,  you  fhall  not  have  that  pull  upon 
me !  While  I  live,  the  fun  (hall  fliine  :  and,  if 
it  fiiould  be  fnuffed  out,  I'll  create  a  fun  of  my 
own  ! 

Her.  Your  zun  may  mine  ;  but  other  volks 
zuns  be  zet. 

Hair.  Who'fe  ? 

Her.  Mine.  But  that  be  nothing.  I  mail  never 
be  happy  again,  fo  long  as  I  do  draa  breath  !  But 
'that  don't  much  matter. 

Hair.  Oh  you  miferable  mortal !  You  earth-born 
booby  !  But  never  mind.  I  will  be  your  doctor  : 
your  alchymift.  I  will  fublimate,  will  fpiritualize 
you  !  Only  tell  me,  where  Dorington  is  ? 

Her.  Ah  poor  gentleman,  he  be  ill  enough  ! 

Hair.  Ill  ?  Damme,  how  dare  he  be  ill,  without 
my  leave  ?  But  I  have  news ! 

Her.  Have  you  ? 

Hair.  News  that  will  make  his  heart  leap ! 

Her.  Why  have  you  indeed,  Zur  ?  Why  have 
you  ?  Be  it  good  ? 

Hair.  Good  ?  A.  B.  is — The  like  was  never 
heard ! 

Her.  Laukadaify !  I  be  glad  to  hear  it !  What 
can  it  be  ? 

Hair.  A.  B. !— I  treated  him  ill  laft  night.  I 
'refufed  his  money.  But  I  am  come  to  make  him 
ample  amends !  A.  B.  ! — Inftead  of  500!.  he  fhall 
lend  me  a  thoufand  ! 

Her.  Lend  a  thoufand  !  Marcyful  God  !  — 
What  bafe  wretches  there  be  i*  this.worclle  ! 

7  Hair. 
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Hair.  Who  is  bafe,  fellow  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  I  know  him !  To  make  my  fortune  will  give 
him  rapture  !  I  fhaJl  repay  him  all  I  owe  him 
within  a  month  !  Damme,  I  have  been  too  long  in 
his  debt!  It  is  high  time  to  pay  off.  But  I  am 
his  friend. 

Her.  Vriend  ?  Lord  vorgi'  me!  I  had  liked  to 
ha'  zaid,  May  old  cloven  foot  flee  away  wi'  his 
vriends,  all  in  a  firing  ! — Vriends  ?  Patience  o' 
my  heart  ! — Poor  Gentleman  !  (Wipes  his  eyes) 

Hair.  (Catching  tendernefs)  Why  ! — Herbert. 
What  ?  Hay? — Speak  !-—  Any— Hay  ?— Any  mif- 
fortune  ? 

Her.  What  ull  become  o'  'n  ? 

Hair.  Zounds  !  You  tormenting — (His  heart 
full)  My  good— dear— An— Herbert,  fpeak.  Ta 
ake  courage  !  Be — e — e  calm  ! — Be  calm  ! 

Her.  He  can'c  work — He  won't  beg — (Burjls 
into  a  cry)  He  muft  flarve — That's  al ! 

Hair.  (Bur/ling  the  fame)  Starve  ?  Do-o-oring- 
ton  my  frie-e-end  1  Da-a-mme  if  he  fliall ! — 
Wha  a  at  do  you  cry  y  y  fo  for ;  you  curd  he-e-en 
hearted  dog? 

Her.  He  that  has  be  en  zo  goo  ood  to  al ! 

Hair.  I  kno  o  ow  he  has !  Wha  at  then  ?  Wha 
at  then  ?  Da  da  a  amme,  don't  cry  !  Doo  o  o  n't 
cry  !  You  foo  ol,  do-n't  cry  ! 

Her.  But  1  can  wo  ork  vor'n  j  and  zo  can  A- 
Annabel. 

Hair.  And  fo  o  o  can  I,  you  booby  !  So  o  can  I ! 

Her.  (Recovering)  As  long  as  we  a'  got  a  mor- 
fel,  he  (hall  never  want !  Never  ! 

Hair.  Want,  Herbert!  Wane?  Oh  ye  immortals ! 
You  have  fet  my  brain  in  a  frenzy  !  Speak ! 
Speak ! 

Her.  I  can't  fpeak — Vorzaken  of  al  his  vriends! 

His 
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His  houfe  and  lands  and  al  blowed  down  !  His 
zvveetheart  falfe  to  her  vows  !  No  zaul  on  earth  to 
comfort  his  poor  heart !  What  nil  become  o'  'n  ? 

Hair.  Death  and  dam — Blown  down  ? — It  mud 
be  fo  !  The  great  tornado  ! 

Her.  Too  zure  !  Too  zure ! — I  har  but  one 
hoape. 

Hair.  What  is  that?  My  good  dear  Herbert! 
What  is  that  ? 

Her.  May  hap  you  may  a*  heard  of  an  efteeate 
left  vor  I  and  my  coufin  ?  'Tis  but  dree  hundred 
a  year.  A  mortal  deeal  too  much,  to  be  zure, 
vor  I ;  but  almoft  nothing  at  al,  vor  he  ! 

Hair.  And  you  would  mare  it,  hay  ;  my  heroic 
foul  ? 

Her.  Share  it  ?  Ees  zure  !  Vor  it  fhould  be  every 
fard'n  al  his  own  ! 

Hair.  Poifon  and  fire  !  Is  not  this  cutting  now  ? 
Here  is  this  pitiful  claypole  will  give  his  eftate  ! 
And  I,  pennylefs  rafcal  that  I  am,  have  not  a  doit 
to  beftow  ! — Have  not  I  ? — Did  I  dare  tell  myfelf 
fuch  a  lie  ? — Herbert,  I  applaud  the  projed,  my 
foul  of  benignity  !  He  (hall  have  half  your  eftate, 
and  all  mine  ! 

Her.  Al  yours !  I  didn't  knaw  you  had  an 
efteeate ! 

Hair.  Yes  but  I  have,  and  a  noble  one  it  is ! 

Her.  Ay  vor  zure  ?  Whereabouts  do  it  lie  ? 

Hair.  In  a  very  narrow  com  pals,  my  boy  ! 

Her.  Ay  ay  truly  •,  I  do  fear  as  much. 

Hair.  In  a  ring  fence  !  Here  !  (Strikes  bis  fore- 
lead)  It  is  portable!  Go  where  I  will,  1  carry  it 
about  me!  Thieves  cannot  fleal!  Confifcation 
cannot  take  it  away  !  While  1  am  capable  of  en- 
joying, it  is  certain  to  be  in  my  pofleflion  !  And, 
what  is  better,  damme,  it  is  daily  rifing  in  value  ! 

Her. 
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Her.  May  hap  zo.  May  hap  zo.  But  I  do  knaw 
the  lawyers  won't  gi'  five  vardins  vor  the  fee  fimplc 
of  't. 

Hair.  You  are  a  royal  rogue  !  But  I,  I  am  roy- 
alty itfelf. 

Her.  1  do  fear  you  be  crack-brained  ! 

Hair.  1  am  a  genius !  And  genius  is  a  monarch 
on  a  large  eftablifliment ;  for  whom  the  public  are 
in  duty  bound  to  furniflb  a  fund  of  praife,  equal 
to  his  expenditure  of  intellect ! 

Her.  Ay  ay!  He  be  too  zurely  crack-brained! 

SCENE  X.       Eater  Mr.  HUDSON. 

Hud.  Your  name  I  believe,  Sir,  is  Herbert  ? 

Her.  Ees  zure. 

Hud.  And  yours,  Sir,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  Mr. 
Hairbrain  ? 

Hair.  ( Avoiding  him )  Zounds!  He's  a  Bailiff! 
— Well,  Sir;  and  what  then  ? 

Hud.  I  am  glad  you  are  prefent  to  witnefs  that 
I  deliver  thefe  deeds. 

Hair.  What  ?  Hay  ?  Theeftate,  Herbert!  Hay  ? 
My  hone  ft  fetter  ? 

Hud.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Dorington.        \JLxlt. 

Her.  As  zure  as  I  be  I,  it  is.  (Seeks  after  Do- 
rington) 

Hair.  Hurrah  ! — This  will  be  a  great  day  yet. 
]  laft  night  dreamt  my  ticket  was  come  up  a  blank. 
Dreams  go  by  contraries  !  It  will  be  a  great  day 
yet!  Firlt  my  prize  in  the  lottery  !  Then  A  B  ! 
Then  the  fruits  of  my  own  labours !  That  firft  of 
delights,  that  moft  exquilite  mod  certain  of  re- 
fources,  the  producls  of  my  own  genius  ! 

Htr.  Dang  it  !  Where  can  a  be  ? 

Hair.  Herbert,  my  boy  !  Come  !  Let  us  fly ! 
We'll  find  him. 

Mr. 
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Her.  Where  ? 

Hair.  Leave  that  to  me.  I  can  do  every  thing. 
We'll  fettle  our  property  upon  him  !  He'll  be  very 
proud  !  I  know  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a 
damn'd  booby  you  were  to  cry  fo  !  It  will  be  a 
great  day  !  A  glorious  day  !  Come  along  !  Curfe 
your  crying  !  Come  along  !  Hurrah  !  Away  ! 
Hurrah  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Damn  your  crying ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    XI.     TJbe  boufe  of  CONSOL. 
Footman  and  CONSOL. 

Con.  Inform  Madam  Olivia  I  am  come,  as  me 
defired. 

Foot.  Yes!  Sir.  [Exit. 

Con.  I  wonder  what  flie  can  want  with  me. 
Not  money  ;  for  (he  is  rich  and  has  not  learned  to 
iquander.  She  has  fome  defign.  She  is  very 
fmooth  fpoken  :  a  fure  mark  of  cunning.  Oh  the 
has  fome  end  to  anfwer.  Odds  body  !  A  comical 
thought  has  croffed  me  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  It 
can  be  only  that !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  She  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  me !  Fallen  in  love  with  me  !  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  have  hit  it  !  I  have  the  whole  clue  ! 
I  am  the  rich  Conlbl !  Oh  !  Betides  now  I  recoi- 
led:, I  have  feen  her  look — I  cannot  tell  how  ! 
She  knows  I  am  one  of  the  richeft,  ergo,  one  of 
the  greateft  men  breathing  !  Then  there  are  agree- 
ments, fimilarities  between  us !  She  is  prudent 
economical  and  cunning !  So  am  I  :  She  is  rich 
young  and  beautiful :  fo  am —  ?  Yes — fo  am  I  ! 
Five  and  forty  is  young  enough  :  and  as  for  hand- 
fome,  your  plump,  round-faced,  fm»jg-  look  ing,  per-^ 
fon  is  always  agreeable:  and  I  have  a  remarkable 
fmile — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  She  is  a  good  one  !  She  knows 
two  and  two  make  four.  Tisa  deep  thought ! 

Her 
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Her  vaft  fortune  added  to  mine,  I  (hall  foon  be 
able  to  buy  up  the  Bedford  rent  roll  !  It  is  a  grand 
idea  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh  (he  is  a  good  one  ! 
Zounds,  I  wonder  the  thought  never  ftruck  her  or 
me  before !  Odds  body,  It  will  be  a  rare  match  ! 
It  will  amaze  every  body  !  Oh  Lord  !  How  happy 
the  difcovery  has  made  me !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  It  is  a 
deep  game  ! 

Enter  OLIVIA. 

OH.  Mr.  Confol,  I  thank  you  for  your  imme- 
diate attention.  I  wane  your  aid,  and  fear  I  have 
taken  a  liberty  with  you,  which  you  may  think 
ftrange. 

Con.  Strange,  dear  Madam  ?  Allow  me  to  fay, 
it  is  ftrange  you  did  not  take  it  fooner. 

OK.  Take  what,  Sir  ? 

Con.  No  matter.     Better  late  than  never. 

OH.  I  have  a  bullnefs  to  propofe,  to  which  I 
am  but  little  accuftomed 

Con.  I  know  it,  dear  Madam !  I  know  it !  But 
what  matters  cuftom  ? 

Oli.  Good  fenfe,  I  own,  Sir,  is  a  better  guide. 

Con.  No  doubt  on't !  Be  under  no  alarm,  Ma- 
dam ;  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  know  the  world. 

OH.  Poor  Dorington  is  at  prefent  in  diftrefs. 

Con.  Ay,  ay  !  Poor  and  in  diftrefs.  Oh  you 
are  a  threwd  Lady  ! 

OH.  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  not  think  me  fo. 

Con.  Dear  Madam,  I  know  you  to  be  fo !  I 
never  admired  any  Lady's  prudence  fo  much  in  my 
life  ! 

Oli.  I  am  glad  you  approve  my  proceeding. 

Con.  Approve  ?  I  am  tranfported  with  it ! 
I  adore  you  for  it !  Oh,  it  was  a  prodigious 
thought ! 

K  Oli. 
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OH.  A  very  natural  one. 

Con,  You  are  a  great  beauty.     So  I  am  a  great 
wit.     For  why  ?    I  can  command  half  a  million  ! 
Show  me  another  man  as  witty  as  myfelf.     Then, 
as  for  pcrfon,  I  have  a  ftraight  leg,  a  comely  face, 
and  a  fine  ^e,  for  I  always  lee  my  own  intereft. 
OIL  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Sir. 
Ccn.  Nay,  nay,  dear  Madam,  fpeak  out,  you  are 
fhrewd  :  you  know  well  enough  modefty  is  only  a 
mafk. 

OH.  It  may  be  fo  with  the  knavifh. 
Con.  Knavifh?    All  people  are  knavifh  at  heart. 
When  they  are  honeft  it  is  from  a  knaviih  mo- 
tive. 

OK.  Indeed  ?  Your  philofophy  is  beyond  me. 
Con.  I  hope  no  oflence,  Madam  ?  I  would  rather 
the  flocks  fhould  fall  than  oflcno  you  ! 

Oli.  (sifide)  What  is  the  matter  with  the  man  ? 
— My  bufmeis  with  you,  Mr.  Confol,  is  an  affair 
of  delicacy. 

Con.   Speak;  fear  nothing.  Madam.     With  the 
Ladies,  no  man  more  delicate  than  myfelf. 
OIL  You  are  gallant,  Sir. 

Con.  To  be  fure,  Madam  !  You  have  made  me 
gallant ;  have  fired  me  ;  have  put  my  blood  in  a 
blaze  ! 

OIL  Mr.  Confol! 

Con.  Ay,  and  Mrs.  Confol !  Is  not  that  it,  Ma- 
dam ? 

Oli.  (Afide)  Is  the  man  frantic  ? 
Ccn.  I  fee  you  will  notfpcak;  fo  I  will.     I  love 
you,  Madam  ! 
OIL  Sir! 

Con.  May  my  Banker  break  if  I  do  not !  Full 
fifty  per  cent,  better  than  ever  1  loved  woman  in 
my  life ! 
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Oli.  Amazing ! 

Con.  Vot  at  all.  I  love  you;  you  love  me: 
there  is  no  'ove  loft.  Our  purfes  fhall  be  as  lov- 
ing as  our  perfons  :  one  pocket,  one  pair  of 
fheets. 

Oli.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  fhall  expire. 

Con.  Expire,  Madam  ?  I  would  almoft  rather  be 
a  lame  d-.:ck. 

Oli.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  dare  fav,  Sir,  your  grief 
would  be  as  pungent  as  your  pafiTion  is  powerful. 
I  know  not  what  odd  accident  has  blown  up  this 
flame  in  your  bofom  ;  but  I  imagine  a  fingle  word 
will  quench  it.  You  are  miftaken. 

Con.  Me,  Madam? 

Oli.  Strange  as  it  may  feem,  even  you. 

Con.  How  can  that  be  ?  You  are  rich,  Doring- 
ton  is  rumed ;  you  are  flirewd,  I  am  deep;  you 
are  a  fpinfter;  I  am  a  bachelor.  You  fent  for 
me;  and  having  no  call  for  cam,  why  did  you 
fend  ?  To  do  the  deep  thing,  to  be  fure ; 
and  couple  at  once  our  fortunes  and  our  affec- 
tions. 

Oli.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  How  (hall  I  fupport 
this  extacy  of  arithmetic  !  This  profufion  of  fifty 
per  cent,  tendernefs  ? 

Con.  Nav,  Madam 

Oli.  This  Change  Alley  Cupid  !  That  ftudics 
amorous  looks  in  the  price  of  bullion  ;  paflionate 
defires  in  corred  tables  of  intereft  •,  and  tumultu- 
ous tranfports  according  to  the  rate  of  Exchange  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Con.  I  don't  underftand,  Madam  ! 

OK.  That  falls  mod  woefully   in  love  to    the 

quaaking  of  lame  ducks,  and  the  mufic  of  bulls 

and  bears !     That   kindles  up  his  flame  to  the 

fweet  harmony  of  fcrip  fix  and  a  half!    Omnium 

K  2  ten, 
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ten,  feven-eighths !    Who'll  buy  ?    Who'll  buy  ? 
(Laughs) 

Con.  Very  odd  ! 

OH.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pardon  me,  Sir.  Indeed  I 
would  refift  this  impertinent  laugh;  if  I  could. 

Con.  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  in  me  ?  Fifty 
thoufand  in  the  long  annuities:  three  times  the 
fum  bank  flock  :  and  not  much  lefs  in  India 
Bonds,  Confols,  and  South  Sea.  Is  all  that  a  joke? 
If  it  be,  it  is  a  devtlifli  good  joke  !  One  of  the 
wittieft  I  ever  heard. 

OK.  Well,  Sir,  I  will  leave  you  in  full  poffeffion 
of  your  wit  and  jocularity  ;  and,  waving  farther 
preface,  declare  my  buiinefs. 

Con.  And  am  I  then  really  hummed  ? 

OH.  (Shakes  her  head]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Con.  Are  you  fure  ? 

OK.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pad  all  doubt. 

Con.  Then,  Madam,  you  have  miffed  a  glorious 
opportunity;  and  are  not  the  woman  I  took  you 
for! 

Oli.  Pray  let  us  be  ferious,  Sir.  My  buflnefs 
with  you  requires  difpatch.  I  want  an  immediate 
fum  of  money. 

Con.  Money  ?  That  is  quite  another  affair ! 
Money  is  a  very  fcarce  article. 

Oli.  You  forget,  Sir  ?  Long  Annuities,  India 
Bonds,  South  Sea  ? 

Ccn.  Forget,  Oh  no  !  Can't  forget !  Never  for- 
get !  But  the  terms  ? 

Oli.  Shall  be  of  your  own  dictating. 

Con.  Humph  !  That's  fomething — And  the  fe- 
CUrity  ? 

OIL  Is  furely  undeniable. 

Con.  Oh  Lord,  Madam  !  A  Ward !  Mr.  Cur- 
few  your  guardian  !  A  bill  riled  in  chancery  !• 

OK. 
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OS.  I  muft  have  money,  Sir,  of  you,  or  elfe- 
vhere. 

Con.  Muft,  I  own  is  an  imperious  gentleman ! 
Tho'  I  own  1  have  no  diilike  to  his  acquaintance; 
for  he  is  always  willing  to  hear  reafon  and  pay  for 
riik. 

Oli.  To  be  fure,  Sir.  (dfide}  Yes,  Dorington ; 
I  will  blefs  even  ufury;  fmce  it  will  afford  thee  re- 
lief  Pleafe,  Sir,  to  ftep  into  my  apartment,  and 

we  will  agree  on  the  terms. 

Con.  I  attend  you,  Madam.  But,  cfo  now,  give 
the  love  bufmefs  a  turn  in  your  thought.  Pray  do! 
Really  I  am  a  jewel !  Do  wear  me  in  your  bofom. 

Oli.  (Laughing.)  We  mould  be  a  charming 
pair ! 

Con.  A  lovely  pair!  \Exeunt. 


END  OF  THE   FOURTH  ACT. 
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ACT      V. 

SCENE  I.     fhejlreet. 


HAIRBRAIN'S  lodgings.  A  tumult  without.  Enter  fel- 
lows neatly  drejjed,  favours  in  their  hats ;  butchers 
in  white  and  blue  ;  Drum-major  and  Drummers. 
'They  all  Jound.  HAIRBR.AIN  looks  out  at  the 
window. 

Hair.  TTOLLA,  Holla,   Holla !    (they  ceafe.} 
AA  What   the  devil  is   all  this  hallabal- 
locy? 

Clerk.  {Knocks  at  the  doer,  a  girl  opens  //.)  Does 
Edward  Hairbrain,  Efq.  live  here  ? 

Girl.  Here's  an  uproar  indeed  !  Who  are  you  ? 
What  do  you  want  ? 

Clerk.  Squire  Hairbrain. 

Hair.  This  is  fome  damn'd  bailiff.  Betty ! 
Shut  the  door !  Keep  'em  out  !  1  am  not  at 
home ! 

Clerk.  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  are  the  gentleman,  rare 
news !  Come  down  !  Come  down  ! 

Hair.  You  confounded  fcheming  rafcals,  I  tell 
you,  I  am  not  at  home!  I  know  your  tricks!  You 
are  in  mafquerade,  you  dogs ! 

Ckrk.  Come  down,  Sir !  Come  down  ! 

Hair.  Get  away,  villain !  Get  away  !  Or  curfe 
me  but  I  will  down  with  you  !  I  have  a  four- bar- 
relled blunderbufs  j  and,  if  you  offer  to  dorm  my 
Caftellum,  damme  but  Til  pepper  you  ! 

7  Clerk. 
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Clerk.  Nay  but  hear ! 

Hair.  I'll  let  fly  !  I  will!  I  will! 

Clerk.  (Retreating]  I  am  the  head  clerk  at  Fleece- 
'em's  Lottery-office. 

Hair.  What?  Who?  Lottery? 

Clerk.  Yes. 

Hair.  A  Prize  ? 

Clerk.  Of  twenty  thoufand  pounds ! 

Hair.  Twenty— Take  care  !    Take  care  !    (De* 
Jcends.)  Where  are  you?  How  many  have  1  killed? 
Twenty  thoufand  ? 

Clerk.  Sterling-money  of  Great-Britain ! 

Hair.  You  intolerably  lucky  dog!  Your  fortune 
is  made !  Twenty  thoufand !  You  inanimate  fcoun- 
drels !  Why  don't  you  Ihout  ?  Shout,  you  dull 
dogs !  Shout ! 

Mob.  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

Hair*  Play,  yon  villains !  Harmony  !  Heavenly 
harmony  !  Silence !  Silence,  I  fay !  Have  you 
brought  a  coach  and  fix  ? 

Clerk.  No,  Sir! 

Hair.  Oh  you  damned  thoughtlefs  flreet- trotter! 

Clerk.  But  there  are  twenty  on  the  ftand. 

Hair.  I'll  ride  in  them  all !  Call  'em  every  one ! 
Get  within  !  And  without!  Upon  the  roof !  Under 
the  wheels !  Mount  your  fiddlefticks  and  make  a 
tavalcade.  Five  rounds  of  beef  and  as  many  butts 
of  porter  are  yours!  I'll  regale  you!  Shout,  rafcals! 
— Silence  !  Once  again  filence!  Be  mute,  villains, 
and  obey  !  I  am  the  Great  Mogul !  Take  me 
to  my  friends  !  Q^uick  !  Quick,  you  iron-fouled 
fcoundrels !  Don't  you  know  he  is  in  diftrefs  ? 

Clerk.  Where  muft  we  go  ? 
Hair.  Brook-flreet,  hound !  Brook  ftrcet!  Where 
clfe,  wifeacre?— I'll  be  with  him  !  I  told  him  he 

might 
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might  depend  upon  me.  Away !  Sing !  Shout  \ 
Dance  !  Be  mad,  you  villains  !  Away  !  I  come, 
Dorington  !  I  come  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.      r^  boufe  of  DORINGTON. 
DORINGTON  and  HUDSON  with  letters. 

Dr.  The  rniftake  appears  extraordinary  ! 

Hud.  Impelled  by  incxpreffible  terrors,  at  the 
approaching  hurricane,  I  left  the  ifland  before  it 
happened ;  and  efcaped  to  the  thip  that  brought 
me  to  England. 

Dor.  Of  whom,  then,  did  you  learn  the  detail 
you  gave  me  ? 

Hud.  From  various  veflels ;  that  all  were  uni- 
form in  their  report.  I  am  forry  1  have  unwittingly 
been  the  caufe  of  fo  painful  and  falfe  an  alarm. 

Dor.  Think  not  of  the  pain. 

Hud.  The  intelligence  thole  letters  bring  is  cer- 
tain. Sheltered  by  the  high  lands,  your  domains 
received  but  little  damage;  and,  from  the  too 
general  devaftation,  your  crops,  which  were  great, 
are  doubled  in  value. 

Dor.  Doubled  ?  No  !  Let  me  perifh  indeed, 
rather  than  batten  on  the  general  diftrefs !  Seek  a 
paflage ;  return  with  all  fpeed  ;  and  deal  out,  to 
the  neceffitous,  all  the  relief  my  crops  and  ftores 
can  fupply.  But  let  your  aid  itfelf  be  cautious, 
and  gradual  3  elfe,  inftead  of  good,  it  may  be  mif- 
chievous.  [Exit  Hudjcn. 

Shouting ;  and  then  violent  and  repeated  knocking. 

Dor.  What  does  this  mean  ? — Who  is  there  ? — • 
How  now?— Why  John!  Harry! 

SCENE 
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SCENE  III.    £»/<rHAiRBRAiN. 

Hair.  Dorington ! — My  friend  ! — Damme  !— I 

can't  fpeak ! (Rewwrs)    Has  honed  Herbert 

found  you  ? 

Dor.  Found  me  ? — No ! 

Hair.  Poor  fellow  !— I  am  firft !  The  luck  is 
all  my  own  ! — Do  you  know  the  extent  of  your 
riches  ? 

Dor.  No,  indeed. 

Hair.  I'll  tell  you.  I  have  brought  the  account. 
The  balance  fhall  be  (truck  inftantly.  Here. 

Dor.  What  is  there  ? 

Hair.  Your  prize. 

Dor.  How  ! 

Hair.  Among  my  mad  whims,  you  remember, 
I  one  day  made  you  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 

Dor.  For  you  ? 

Hair.  For  me,  while  you  were  rich,  and  I  was 
poor ;  but  now  you  are  poor,  and  I  am  rich,  for 
you.  In  law  and  juftice  it  is  all  your  own. 

Dor.  (Taking  the  bills)  Have  you  got  a  prize  ? 

Hair.  No:  but  you  have. 

Dor.  I  am  heartily  glad  ! 

Hair.  Why  that  is  an  honeft  fellow  !  That  is  a 
good  fellow  !  God  blefs  you  !  That  is  ading  like 
a  man!  I  reverence  you  ! 

D>r.  Well,  but  hear! 

Hair.  You  take  it  without  a  word.  You  don't 
ftrike  your  friend  dead  by  a  refufal !  I  reverence 
you  !  God  blefs  you  ! 

Dor.  My  excellent  heart  !  My  thrice  noble 
friend  ! 

Hair.  Yes;  we  are  friends!  Everlafling  friends, 
fince  you  have  not  refufed  me ! 

L  Dor. 
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Dor.  Liften  for  a  moment ! 

Hair.  Let  me  ^o !  What  the  devil  do  you  hold 

me  tor  ?    I   have  ten   thoufand  affairs Why, 

zo'inds !  Will  you  let  me  go  ? 

Dor.  Ned! — Angel- fouled  mortal!  Hear!  And, 
if  thou  canft,  be  ftill  more  happy  than  thou  art ! — 
I  do  not  want  thy  money. 

Hair.  Damme  ! — Cut  my  throat  ! — Ufe  me 
tenderly,  and  blow  my  brains  out ! 

Dor.  My  eftates  are  not  deftroyed  ! 

Hair.  (Pa.nfe)    I  have  deferved  this! — I  refufed 
'  your  mone\ ,  and  you  are  feeking  your  revenge  [ — 
I  deferve  it ! 

Dor.  By  all  that  is  juft  and  fmcere,  I  am  as  rich 
as  ever ! 

.Hair.  Can  you  fo  folemnly"  aflert  that  which  is 
not? 

Dor.  "Ay,  Ned!  Afk  !  Can  your  friend  do  that? 

flair.  Why — can — may — 

Dor.  Again  and  again,  I  am  fincere  ! 

Hair.  I  can't  ftand  it !— My  foul  is  fuffbcated  ! 
Dorington  himfelf  again  !  Give  me  fome  Bur- 
gundy ! 

Dor.  And  have  you  a  prize  > 

Hair.  Damn  my  prize! — Give  me  fome  Bur- 
gundy !*— Lend  me  your  arm  ! — Dorington  ! 

Dor.   Ned! 

Hair.  I  can't  ftand  it  !  {Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.      Changes  to  tbe  ball. 

• 

OLIVIA  and  Mr.  HUDSON  entering. 
Otf.    (Eaggrfy}     Then,   Sir,  you  do  not   know 
where  Mr,  Dorin.gtpn  is  ? 

Hud.  I  am  in  fearch  of  him.  Not  long  fince,  I 
left  him  at  home, 

0/f, 
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Or'/fc  I  mud  find  him.  I  am  miferable  till  I  have 
proved  I  am  not  \vhat  appearances  have  made  me 
' — You  brought  the  fatal  news  ? 

Hud.  1  did  ;  and  was  anxious  to  prepare  him  to 
fup'port  the  mock. 

Oli.  To  which,  dreadful  as  it  was,  I  know  him 
equal. 

Hud.  Till  then,  I  had  never  beheld,  nor  had  any 
hope  any  image  of,  a  mind  fo  tempered ;  a  heart 
fo  heroic  ;  a  foul  fo  dignified  ! 

OIL  And  I,  at  the  very,  moment  when  opprefiion 
poured  upon  him,  when  the  brutal,  the  wolfifh,  th« 
idiot  world"  deferted  and  cad  him  forth,  I  added 
infult  to  outrage ! 

Hud.  Mis  confidence  in  you  was  fupreme.  It 
fecmcd  even  to  increafe,  by  the  unmanly  taunts, 
and  bale  defection  of  the  fycophants  around  him. 
To  you  he  turned,  as  to  the  tried  friend  of  all  for- 
tunes. The  confolation  it  gave  him  beamed  in 
his  countenance. 

O'i.  Oh  God!  Oh  God!  Could  I  but  atone  the 
injuries  I  have  done  thee,  Dorington,  I  mould  die 
content. 

Hud.  Nay,  nay,  he  is  dill  the  fame.  His  faith 
in  you  is  not  to  be  fhaken ;  not  even  by  your  own 
ad  ions. 

01  i.  They  were  not  my  own.  The  wicked nefs 
of  fiends  is  not  more  hateful  to  my  heart.  You, 
Sir,  I  know  are  his  tried  and  trufty  agent.  Be  kind 
enough  to  take  charge  of  thefe  bills,  and  deliver 
him  this  letter. 

I  Lid.  Pardon  me,  but  I  dare  nor.  Neither  is 
ir  neceflary.  [Exit. 

Oil.  He  will  not,  himfelf,  give  me  fuch  a  refufal! 

viind  is  not  fo  narrow  !     My  fortune  will  not 

.him  to  what  he  was ;  but  it  will  do  fome- 

L  2  thine 
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thing.     Of  revenge  he  is  incapable.     Yes !  He  rt 
above  me ! 

, 
SCENE  V.    Enter  HAIRBRAIN,  half  drunk. 

Hair.  Your  humble  fervant,  fair  Lady  f 

Oli.  Sir  !  Is  it  you  ? 

Hair.  Yes :  it's  me ! 

OK.  Have  you  feen  your  friend  ?  Where  is  Do- 
rlngton  ? 

Hair.  Dorington  is  an  ex  exquis  quis  quifire 
exquifite  fellow  ?  The  happieft  dear  dog  on  earth  t 
And  1  am  ftill  happier! 

Oli.  Ay,  indeed  ! 

Hr.ir1.  You  are — No — I  won't  tell  you  what  you 
are — I  won't  infult  a  woman.  But  1  am  forry  for 
you. 

OK.  Tell  me  but  where  he  is,  and  reproach  me 
43  bitterly  as  you  pleafe. 

Hair.  Fie,  Madam  !  I  fcorn  re  reproaeh  !  I  never 
ie  reproach  the  Ladies !  Never  !  But  I  am  forry 
for  you. 

OIL  Well,  well,  where  is  Dorircgton  ? 

Hair.  Dorington  is  a  he  hero  f 

OK.  Moft  true ! 

Hair.  And  I  am  a  he  hero!  I'm  a  hero  !  And 
yefterday,  yeftday,  1  thought  you  as  great  a  h$ 
hero  as  the  bed  of  us !  So  I  am  forry  for1  you  ? 
Very  forry  I  I  am  upon  my  foul ! 

OH.  Recollect  yourfelf,  !  intreat  you  f 

Hair.  Re  e  collect  ?  You  don't  fup  up  pofe  that 
I  am  tip  ip  fy  ?— See  ?  What  did  I  fee  >  Oh  [  I 
could  weep  a  fea,  ay  and  a  tea-cup  full  of  tears, ! 
A  Lady-  in  dis  is  trefs  of  weather  always  excites  ray 
compafs — ion  !  My  paflions !  It  is  a  mo  oving 
fcene  !  I  pity  you  J  pity — pit  you  pit  you  againft 

Mtf 
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any — jil—  il— No,  damme,  Ned,  be  the  Gentle- 
man ! 

OH.  Shall  you  fee  him  again  this  evening? 

Hair.  To  be  fure  I  (hall,  (rums  afide)  unlefs  f 
ihould  happen  to  get  drunk  for  joy. 

OH.  Then  be  kind  enough  to  give  htm  that  let- 
ter. (Going)  From  that  I  hope  he  will  learn  the- 
tiue  ftate  of  my  heart. 

Hair.  Nay,  but  ftop !  Stop  !  I  have  fomething 
to  tell  you. 

Oli.  Concerning  Dorington  ? 

Hair.  Yes.     Great  news! 

O'i.  News  !  What  is  it  ?  I  intreat  you  fpeak  ! 

Hair.  Pro  ro  ro  digious  news  !  1  can't  find  ut 
utterance  \ 

Oli.  Endeavour,  prav  ! 

Hair.  1  do !  1  cio  en — end — End  \  I  haven't 
begun! 

OH.  Now  ! 

Uair.  His  lands  and  chat — tels  were  all  blown 
away  ! — You  heard  of  that  ? 

Oli.  I  did. 

Hair.  I  know  you  did  !  So  you  you  you  were 
blown  away  too  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Blown  away  !  All 
blown  away  ! 

Oli.  Do  you  lauah  at  that  ? 

Hair..  Yes  !    Ha;  ha,  ha  !    Yes  I  do!    For  they  . 
are  all  blown  back  again  ! 

Oli.  Heavens! 

Hair.  Every  (lick  and  ftone!  All  in  their  proper 
places  !  As  quiet  as  lambs ! 

Oli.  Oh  happinefs I  (Recollefting)  Yes !  Happi- 
nefs  for  him  !  But  what  for  me  ? 

Hair.  You  thought  him  poor,  and  treated  tre 
eared  him  like  a — Be  quiet,  Ned! — Harkye,  if  ever 
you  fhould  fee  me  in  my  cups,  fly  !  Get  out  of  my 

way ! 
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way  !  I  Ihoulcl  lav  the  ru  udeft  bit  itter-^But,  while 
1  am  fober,  I  only  think — I  only  think  you  are  a 
bitter — Oh  !  In  my  cups  beware  of  me  1 

Oli.  Even  To!  Why  then  he  is  icllored  to  ho- 
nour and  happinefs ;  and  I  am  fallen  into  the  con* 
tempt,  the  fcorn,  which  motives  fo  mean  as  thoi-J 
imputed  to  me  would  .well  have  merited  !  And 
who  will  believe  them  other  than  they  have  ap-v 
peared  ?  When  he. was  poor,  I  feemed  to  abandon 
him.  Now  he  no  longer  needs  my  friendlhip,  I  ily 
to  afford  him  aid  ! — It  muit  not  be  !  He  is  loft. 
Conduct  fo  abject  as  this  (hall  never  be  imputed 
to  me  ! — And  is  it  thus? — A  heart  fo  munificent! 
A  foul  fo  capacious  1  Manners  fo  gentle !  Forti- 
tude fo  unfhaken  !  Is  there  no  hope  ?  Am  I  for 
ever  cut  off  from  their  benignant  influence  ?  I  am ! 
For  ever !  He  is  loft ;  and  annihilation  is  come 
upon  my  foul !  [Exit. 

Hair.  Who  is  loft?  I  am  not  loft!  Here  am  1  ! 
— Why  don't  you  fpeak  ? — Think  of  fome  ex- 
cufe — I'll  plead  for  you — I  am  el  el  elo  eloquent, 
I  am  eloquent,  and  he  is  noble  !  Nob  oble — So 
be  under  no  concern,  -Madam  j  I,  I'll  be  your  mefs 
efs  meifmate — Plbaw  !  Melfenger.  I'll  deliver — 
Liver  ?  1  have  the  liver  hiccup,  I  believe  ! 

SCENE  VI.     £«/£;•  DORINGTO-K. 

Dcr.  Ned  !  My  dear  fellow,  where  is  Olivia  ? 
H:;ir.  Hey    day  t     What  the   devil  !    Are  you 
blind  ?    There  (he  (lands ! 
•;r.    Where? 

-.  Before  your  eyes !  Can't  you  fee? — Sob- 
bing and  crying !  Comfort  her]   Com  urn  come—- 
Go to  her !  Take  pity  on  her ! 
\  What  have  you  there  ? 
5  Hair. 
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Hair.  An  Epiftle — O'/id — in  Arabic — crabbed 
characters — Thomas!  Bring  me  a  wet  nap  ap  kin! 
A  nap  ap  a  nap  fob  fobers  me  to  a  mir-a-cle — for 
I  begin  to  fufpecl:  I  am  how  came  you  fo  ? — Do 
you  hear  both  ?  I  leave  you  to  love  and — A  wet 
napkin,  Thomas! — Make  it  up!  Be  charitable 
Pa  a  Paphians  Pa  Pagans  and  good  Chriftians — 
Thomas !  [Enter  Thomas^  A  nap  a  nap — Be  quiet. 
Damme  !  Do  you  think  I  am  drunk  ? 

Dor.  Take  care  of  him,  Thomas. 

Hair.  Stand  off!  You  mongrel  fon  of  a  plate  and 
trencher  !  Stand  oft'!  Dorington  !  Be  merciful  ! 
Confider !  A  woman  !  Oh  the  dear  fweet  creatures ! 
I  love  'em  from  my  foul  !  They  are  the  delight, 
the — I — ! — I'd  marry  them  all  \  (Sings)  "  With 
women  and  wine  I  defy  ev'ry  care" — I'd  ma.  y 
them  every  one! — (l  For  life  without  thefe" — • 
Marry  them  all !  All ! — "  Is  a  bubble  of  air" — 
All !  [Ev//,  watched  by  T'bcmas. 

Dor,  (Looks  carefully )  then  Jurveys  the  letter  with 
anxiety]  It  is  fealed  !  But  it  is  directed  to  me!  In 
her  own  hand  !  Why  do  I  feel  this  palpitation  ? 
Do  I  then  at  laft  fufpecl:  her  ?  Oh  no  !  (Breaks  it 
cpen  and  reads.}  "  Contemning  the  fetters  of  pre- 
"  iudice  I  write  the  pure  feelings  of  my  heart.  I 
"  have  been  unintentionally  guilty  of  grofs  injuf- 
"  tice,  have  liftened  to  the  malevolent,  and  have 
'•'•  infuhed  your  exalted  character.  In  you  I  know 
"  my  actions  will  meet  a  very  different:  interpreter. 
"  — I  expect  you.  The  door — Oh  how  I  fcorn 
44  my  odious  conduct ! — The  door  will  not  be  (hue 
44  in  your  face.  OLIVIA." 

(Dorington  retires.) 

SCENE   VII.     Enter  OLIVIA. 
OH.  How  could  I  forget  the  letter !  'Twill  feem 

like 
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like  the  meaneft  of  cunning.  Heavens !  What  do 
I  fie? 

Dor.  Olivia  !  !  ! 

OIL  I  perceive  you  have  read  a  letter  that  was 
not  intended  for  your  perufal. 

Dor.  Not  intended  ? 

Oli.  1  would  have  died  rather  thai)  it  fliould 
have  met  your  eye.  It  was  to  the  ruined  Doring- 
ton.  I  am  incapable  of  the  artifice  of  which  it 
appears  to  accufe  me. 

Dor.  Olivia  ! — Am  I  the  man  to  accufe  you  of 
artifice? 

Oli.  Oh  Dorington  !  (She  falls  on  bis  neck,) 

Dor.  My  Ibul !  My  heart's  precious  treafure  ! 

Oli.  I  thought  you  poor !  Abandoned  !  I  have 
been  heart-broken  ! 

Dor.  Here  huih  your  fears  !  Here  bury  your  diiv 
quietudes ! 

Knocking.    Enter  Fcotman. 

Foot.  Colonel  Rampart  is  below. 

Dor.  Oh,  the  Major  ?     Shall  we  fee  him  ? 

Oli.  By  all  means.  [£.v//  Footman. 

Loud  knocking.   Enter  Footman. 
Foot.  Lady  Taunton  defires  to  know  if  flic  may 
be  admitted. 

Knocking.    Another  Footman, 
f'-flf.  Lord  Lnroon's  compliments,  Sir,  and  afks 
a  uredifengaged  ? 

Knocking.     Enter  Thomas. 

•V'/>.?.  SirPertinaxPitiful'smoft  refpe&ful  congra- 
tulations ;  is  inexpreflibly  affecled  by  your  return 
of  happinels,  Sir,  and  undei (landing  you  were 

rcqtiefts 

Da".  }L:\  'lay  !   What  homily  is  this  ? 

Knocking. 
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Knocking.    Enter  Footman: 

Foot.  More  company,  friends  of  Mr.  Doring- 
ton,  define  to  know  if  you  are  at  home,  Madam. 

OH.  No  !  —Yes  !  But  not  at  leifure  to  interrupt 
my  happinefs  by  liftening  to  the  fneers  of  malice, 
or  the  glozings  of  hypocrify. 

Dor.  My  compliments,  Thomas,  to  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  In  public,  as  ufual,  I  (hall  meet 
them  as  acquaintance,  but  never  in  private  treat 
them  as  friends  ! 

Tho.  I'll  not  forget  the  meflage,  I  warrant  me. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VIII.     Enter  Colonel  RAMPART. 

OIL  Colonel,  I  give  you  joy  of  your  promotion." 

Col.  Madam,  Dorington  is  a  Humph  ?  I 
xvifli  I  was  an  Orator !  Do  you  take  me  ? 
Humph?  Hay?  Damme!  Humph? 

OH.  Yes,  yes ;  I  underftand  you,  Colonel. 

Col.  Dorington-^Csefar  and  Pompey  ?  Pfliaw ! 
I  wifti  I  was  an  Orator  ! 

OH.  I  think  you  are  one. 

Col.  Dorington  is  my  friend.  Do  you  take  me? 
Humph?  Were  his  Majefty  to  appoint  me  Ge« 
neraliffimo,  I  mould  not  be  aQiamed  of  my  friend ; 
and  I  hope  my  friend  will  never  be  aflhamed  of  me. 

Dor.  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Colonel. 

Col.  Why,  yes— — Blow  me  to 1  am  a  Co- 
lonel, thanks  to  fomebody.  Do  you  take  me, 
Madam  ?  Oh,  damme,  I  wifh  I  was  an  Orator  ! 
Humph  ?  Hay  ?  Damme!  Humph  ? 

SCENE    IX.     ANNABEL  timidly  at  tbe  door: 

HERBERT  fulling  her  back. 
Her.  Why,  Annabel !  Are  thee  mazed  ? 
An*  I  tell  thee  I  will !  I  know  fhe  will  forgive  us. 
M  Her. 
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Her.  O.mc  back,  I  zay,  Annabel !  Pize  on't ! 
Come  back.  * 

An.  I  am  fine  fhe  will  forget  our  ingratitude  ! 

Her.  Nay  tht-n,  an  thee  will  be  muhm,  let  I 
fpeak Znr Madam 

OIL  Annabel! 

Dcr.  Herbert! 

Her.  I  be  fheamed,  mortal  fheamed  to  (hew  my 
face !  But  Annabel  is  nought  to  blame  !  It's  al 
the  fault  of  I !  Annabel  ull  break  her  heart  an 
you  don'r  vargi'  her,  Madam. 

A-i.  1  hope  you  won't  be  angry  with  Herbert ; 
he  meant  it  all  for  the  beft  ! 

Htr.  (Afide)  Hold  thy  tongue    Annabel! 

Ees  zure  !  I  meeant  it  al  for  the  beft  !  And  zo  did 
Annabel.  I  wifh  I  could  have  zarved  you  in  any 
zort !  I  do  wifh  it  wi'  al  my  heart !  And  fo  does 
Annabel !  Don't  you,  Annabel  ? 

An.  Yes!  Indeed,  indeed  I  do! 

Her.  Be  quiet !  Hold  thy  tongue,  Annabel  !— 
I  would  a  laid  down  my  life !  1  would  as  I  am  a 
Chriftian  zaul,  an  I  could  but  a  helped  to  a'  meadc 
you  both  as  happy  as  you  do  zeem  to  be  :  and  zo 
would  Annabel !  Wouldn't  thee,  Annabel? 

An.  That  I  would  !  Oh  !  That  I  would  !  And 
I  am  fure  fo  would  Herbert. 

Her.  Be  quiu,  Annabel !  Zo,  as  to  be  zure 
you  mun  be  angry  wi'  I,  having  fuch  good  caufe, 
wherefore  I  do  beg  and  pray— — Kneel,  Annabel 
— and  I  do  hoape  and  petition  you'll  not  bear  ma- 
lice wi'  Annabel ! 

An.  Pra} — pray  forgive  Herbert. 

OIL  My  .und,  good  girl ! 

Her.  (To  Annabel)  There !  I  tauld  thee  I  fhould 
compafs  it ! 

OIL   My  gentle-hearted  Herbert ! 

9  Her. 
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Her.  Ees  indeed  !  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  worm, 
not  I  ! 

Oli.  I  love  you  both  ! 

Her.  Do'ee? 

Oli.  Dearly  ! 

Her.  Do'ee  ? — —I  tould  thee  I  fhould  compafs 
it,  Annabel  !  Didn't  I  now  ?  Didn't  I  ? 

Dor.  And  I  would  love  you  Hill  better,  if  I 
could  ! 

Her.  Would  'ee  ? 1 — love  I ;  not  Annabel  ! 

I  do  love  fhe  al  myzel ! Annabel !  I  be  half 

out  o'  my  wits  !  Bifi&'l  thee  ? 

An.  Oh,  Herbert ! 

Her.  Hold  thy  tongue  !  I  tauld  thee  I  fhould 
compafs  ic ! 

Oli.  Come,  come,  friends 

Her.  There!  Doft  thee  hear?  Vriends!  I 
tauld  thee  I 

Oli.  Hulband  your  raptures !  Let  us  be  fober, 
even  in  our  joys.  Let  us  emulate  my  noble- 
minded  Dorington  !  Be  full,  yet  tranquil,  in  feli- 
city :  active,  yet  fmiling,  in  misfortune  !  Let  us 
reflect  on  the  paft  for  improvement,  and  meet  the 
prefent  with  equanimity.  We  (hall  then  obtain 
approbation  for  our  good  deeds,  and  indulgence 
tor  our  miftakes.  [Exeunt  Omnes. 


THE  END. 


PROLOGUE. 


X  O  whining  prone,  to  fighs  and  fobs  and  tear*, 
How  much  is  man  the  creature  of  his  fears  ! 
Hence  grief  and  lamentation  long  have  been 
The  ferious  fubjec~l  of  the  comic  fcene. 
Nor  knew  the  hero  of  the  doleful  tale 
To  meet  mifchance :  he  knew  bat  to  bewail ! 
Each  wind  of  heaven  fome  fwift  deftruftion  brought. 
The  willing  flave  of  every  brain-fick  thought, 
He  hunts  for  woe  !  For  plagues  capitulates  ! 
And  thofe  he  cannot  find  he  foon  creates. 
The  thoufand  joys  he  has  are  all  defpifed  : 
The  toy  he  cannot  get  alone  is  prized  : 
Give  him  but  wealth,  poor  churl,  he  frets  and  frowns  ! 
Take  it  away,  poor  wretch,  he  hangs  or  drowns  ! 
Purfued  by  phantoms,  through  life's  troubled  day, 
Coward  and  fool  go  with  him  all  the  way. 

In  confcious  rectitude  confirmed,  and  bold, 
To-night  appears  a  man  of  different  mould  : 
Who  meets  misfortune  ;  fate  defies  ;  and  braves 
The  rolling  thunder  ;  and  the  furging  waves  : 
Rides  fafe  among  the  rocks,  though  tempeft-toft, 
"Where  many  a  tall-built  bark  lies  wrecked  and  loft. 
Poetically  rides  :  but — Thought  of  fear ! 
Should  one  more  hurricane  o'ertake  him,  here, 
Should  burfting  yells  and  howls,  from  yonder  ikies, 

£id  the  wild  billows  of  damnation  rife, 

Courage 
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Courage  and  fkill  in  vain  the  ftorm  oppofe, 
Jle  founders  in  the  gulph,  and  down  he  goes  ! 

But  (hould  you  take  the  helm,  and  kindly  pleafe 
To  fleer,  with  pleafant  gales,  through  halcyon  feas, 
The  white  fails  fwelling  where  the  zephyrs  fport, 
will  the  plaudits  be  tfcat  welcome  him  to  port, 
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\JNCE  more  I'm  fent,  the  Poet's  Plenipo', 

Your  high  beheft,  dread  Potentates,  to  know. 

Say,  mighty  Monarchs  !  how  (hall  1  begin 

(Oh  that  I  knew  the  way !)  your  hearts  to  win  ? 

That  Critics  are  unjuft  is  falfely  rumour'd  : 

Then  fmile,  dear  fweet  Sir  Gruff!  Do  look  good  humour'd  I 

Muft  Mr.  Bays  go  hang  himfelf  ?    Declare  : 

Does  he  deferve  damnation  and  defpair  ? 

In  gratitude,  return  of  praife  is  due : 

You  can't  imagine  how  he  praifes  you  ! 

He  vows,  in  this  moft  great  and  wife  of  ages, 

That  this  whole  audience  are  Saints  and  bages  ! 

Yonder  fits  Solomon  !  Socrates,  there  ! 
One  queu'd  and  powderM :  t'other  crept  and  bare. 
This  a  moft  fapient  Whig ;  that  a  {launch  Tory. 
Their  country's  mutual  boaft  !  Old  England's  glory  ! 

The  Greek,  a  ftudent  in  the  fchool  of  tafte, 
Who  cultivates  the  arts  by  which  he's  grac'd, 
Sports  his  half-boots  ;  buttons  his  half-great  coat  ; 
And  props  his  chin  with  wool-pack  round  his  throat : 
With  bludgeon  arm'd,  to  knock  down  thofe  that  laugh, 
He  failles  forth — the  Bear  and  ragged  ftaff  ! 

The  Jew — Great  Houndfditch  never  faw  his  peer  !  — 
The  cunning  Jew,  with  ev'ry  wind  can  veer. 
"  I  lend  my  moneelh,  'caufe  I  lofe  de  Nation 
"  I  join,  mit  all  my  art,  to  pay  taxation. 
"  De  Var  and  Peefh  to  me  be  quite  all  von, 
"  Give  me  but  von  goot  {hlilh  from  dat  great  loaf — dc 

.    "  Loan  !" 

Yet  do  not  think,  proud  firs,  that  we  {hall  own 
The  genius  we  admire  is  yours  alone. 
We  claim  our  mare.     Our  tafte,  and  wifdom  too, 
Can  equal  yours :  fo  let  us  have  our  due. 
We  ftudy  the  antique  !  Its  fimple  grace 
Shines  forth  in  ev'ry  form,  and  ev'ry  face  ! 

Thus 
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Thus  Lady  Cnndlewick,  Sir  John  juft  knighted** 

Prepares  for  Court.     Like  turkey-cock  bedighted, 

With  rofy  gills,  red  plumage,  pink  and  muflin, 

And  fcarlet  petticoat,  the  fattin  ruftling, 

She  blazes  all  abroad  !  As  if  fhe  came 

To  fet  the  Prefence-chamber  in  a  flame  ! 

Loaded  with  dignity,  and  loops,  and  laces, 

The  prototype  of  Wenus  and  the  Graces. 

Slim  as  a  Porter  butt,  tall  as  a  Drum, 

With  feathers  fix  feet  high,  behold  her  come  \ 

Beef-eaters  Hand  abafh'd,  fall  back  and  ftare  ; 

She  waddles  on  withfuch  a  Greek,  Dutch  air  ! 

None  can  difpute  her  elegance,  and  tafte  : 

All  inuft  allow  my  Lady  has  no  waift  ! 

Anxious  and  proud  to  captivate  beholders, 

Her  hips  have  juft  join'd  iflue  with  her  fhouldcrs ! 

I  prate  too  long  ;  yet,  hear  me  one  word  more. 
Shall  I  defy,  petition,  or  implore  ! 
Great  is  your  pow'r  ;  and  you  know  how  to  ufe  it ; 
None  fure  would  wi(h,  would  prompt,  you  to  abufe  it* 
Our  caufe  is  yours  ;  to  you  that  caufe  we  truft : 
If  merit  you  perceive,  you'll  be  to  merit  juft. 
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PREFACE. 


A  STRANGE  and  whimsical  clamour, 
whimsical  for  its  absurdity,  has  been 
raised  against  this  Comedy  by  some  of  the 
Newspapers:  they  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
press the  opinion,  upon  the  town,  that  it  is  a 
sombre,  sermonizing  Drama.  Sombre  is  their 
favourite  epithet.  Liberal  and  dignified  criti- 
cism forms  no  part  of  the  censure  they  bestow: 
their  oppos-ition  is  so  angry  that,  in  various 
instances,  it  has  condescended  to  be  abusive; 
in  none  has  it.  attempted  to  discriminate. 
Unqualified  condemnation  and  supercilious 
contempt  are  all  the  man  or  the  work  appear 
to  merit.  They  have  been  so  disappointed,  at 
the  continued  and  increasing  applause  my  sermon 
has  received,  that  they  have  not  only  treated 
the  decisive  opinion  of  the  public  with  wanton 
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disrespect,  but  appear  to  be  ambitious  of  dis- 
playing the  contempt  in  which  they  hold 
truth.  Were  not  such  attempts  too  reprehen- 
sible to  be  jocular,  there  is  an  answer  that 
would  make  them  very  pleasant:  it  is  the 
bursts  of  laughter,  at  the  comic  parts;  and  the 
deep  attention  and  unceasing  applause  with 
which  the  serious  scenes  of  this  Comedy,  are 
nightly  received.  The  gentlemen,  who  write 
such  paragraphs,  ought  not  to  address  them  to 
me;  but  to  each  successive  Audience:  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Spectators,  if  they  will  laugh 
at  my  Sermons,  and  if  they  are  pleased  that 
morals  themselves  may  derive  benefit  from  the 
Stage.  At  the  tribunal  of  those,  who  pro- 
nounce judgment  against  me,  to  stand  con- 
victed of  morality  is  an  unpardonable  offence. 
This  preface  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mistakes 
committed  in  the  present  publication;  for  I 
well  know  its  mistakes  are  many:  I  ought 
not  to  have  noticed  assertions,  part  of  which 
are  false,  and  the  rest  ludicrous.  It  is  true  that 

the 
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the  attack  is  a  planneci  one ;  for  the  same  in- 
sipid charges  are  daily  repeated.  The  inten- 
tion is  evidently  to  persuade  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  piece  that,  instead  of  having  the 
attention  roused  and  those  affections  awakened 
which  are  no  less  honourable  than  beneficial 
to  the  human  heart,  they  will  be  disgusted, 
wearied,  and  set  to  sleep.  Yes;  on  better 
consideration,  it  is  right  that  an  assault  so 
marked,  and  so  unmerited,  should  be  known. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  a  late  one  at  the 
other  Theatre,  I  have  to  return  my  willing  and 
heart- felt  thanks  to  the  Performers:  I  am 
truly  sensible  of  their  great  merit,  and  only 
forbear  to  mention  particular  names,  as  emi- 
nently deserving  of  applause,  for  reasons  that 
have  often  been  repeated;  the  difficulty  of 
performing  this  delicate  task  unoffendingly. 


PROLOG     U   £ 

Spoken  by  Mr.  BANNISTER. 

RASHNESS  and  Enterprize  twin  brothers  are  j 
Rivals,  that  teach  each  other  how  to  dare  ; 
So  like  that  they,  to  man's  eternal  wonder, 
Can  never  perfectly  be  known  asunder, 
Until  the  ended  action  shall  decide, 
Which  is  the  blind,  and  which  th'  enlightened  guide; 
In  him  who  fails,  we  Rashness  recogni/e  ; 
Let  him  succeed — 'tis  noble  Enterpri/e  ! 

All  London  lately  saw,  with  trembling  stare, 
Drop  From  the  clouds  and  vibrate  in  the  air, 
Rashness  himself;  who  dar'd  a  madman's  flight, 
As  if  he  sought  the  shades  of  endless  night ! 
The  boldest  bosom  felt  unheard-of  fears ; 
In  terror,  thousands  shed  hysteric  tears ! 
Downward  he  comes — he  falls  not  yet !  but,  oh, 
The  next  dread  sweep  all  hope  must  overthrow  ! 
Terrific  interval !  Safe  when  he  came— — — 
'Twas  Enterprize,  accompanied  by  Faroe  ! 

Pursuing  taste,  which  changes  like  the  moon* 
An  author  rises  in  his  air  balloon  : 
Awhile  he  sails  the  regions  of  the  air  } 
Dull  earth  contemning,  builds  his  castles  there  i 
Onward  he  soars,  with  hope  of  fame  elate  ! 
Then  cuts  the  cord,  and  rashly  tempts  his  fate  ! 
And  wherefore  thus  expose  himself  to  fall  ? 
Why  brave  what  might  the  stoutest  heart  appal  ? 
Of  modern  plays  are  we  not  daily  told 
How  very  vile  they  are  ?  Unlike  the  old 
Strong  sense,  and  sterling  wit,  of  those  bless'd  days> 
When  bolder  bards  with  glory  won  the  bays  ! 
The  charge,  alas  1  contains  too  much  of  truth ! 
This  the  old  age  of  wit,  and  that  the  youth ! 
The  scourge  of  satire  now  we  dare  not  use :  "J 

We  dread  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews  ; 
We  dread  the  Christians ;  nay,  we  dread  the  Jews  !      J 

Aptly  compar'd  to  nature's  keenest  throes 
Are  theirs,  who  face  such  formidable  foes. 
Oh  that  the  flag  of  peace  might  be  unfurl'd  3 
foace  here  to-night !  sweet  peac*  throughout  ths  world  J 
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ACT!. 

SCENE  a  grand  Hall. — Staircast  ivith  Statues 
and  Painting. 

Enter  JONES  WA//-.MELFORD:  GREGORY  crossing, 

JOXES. 

SAW  him  in  Venice,  Sir  ? 
Mel     Yes. 

Jones.     When  ? 

Mel.     About  five  weeks  ago. 

Jones.     Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Headlong? 

Mel.     I  was  so  informed :  we  met  but  once. 

Jones.  We  have  long  been  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  his  arrival.  This  was  the  house  of  his  late 
Uncle,  (to  Greg.)  Is  Mr.  Fairfax  here? 

Greg.  A's  above  stairs,  a  seeing  that  the  seals 
and  all  is  safe. 

Jones.  Please  to  walk  this  way,  Sir:  he'll  soon 
be  at  leisure. 

Greg.     Nea  but  a's  coming: 

Jones.     In  conversation  with  the  steward. 

MtL 
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Mel.  Let  me  withdraw  a  moment,  to  collect 
myself.  I  dread  a  meeting,  which  I  am  compelled 
to  seek.  [Exeunt  Melford  and  Jones. 

Enter  FAIRFAX  and  STEWARD. 

Fair.  What  can  you  want  with  so  much  money? 

Slew.  To  pay  my  debts. 

Fair.  I  never  heard  you  had  any  ? 

Stew.  I  have  duties. 

Fair.  True:  duties  are  debts. 

Stew.  I  wish  you  thought  so. 

Fair.  What  do  you  wish  ? 

Stnv.  That  knaves  were  honest  men. 

Fair.  Well,  I  will  buy  your  India  bonds. 

Slew,  (half  aside)  Having  sold  yourself. 

Fair.  What  can  induce  you  to  part  with  your 
annuity? 

Stew.  My  wants. 

Fair.  You  have  often  said  you  had  none. 

Stew.  I  said  truly. 

Fair.  By  whom  have  they  been  so  suddenly  in- 
creased ? 

Stew.  By  you. 

Fair.  Me! 

Stew.  And  others. 

Fair.  Your  words  are  unintelligible^ 

Stew.  They  are  few,  and  English. 

Fair.  At  whom  do  they  ghmce? 

Stew.  Fools,  and — 

Fair,  (surveying  him)  You  are  angry,  yet  afraid 
to  speak.  7 

Stew.  At  times,  'tis  dangerous. 

Fair.  You  think  I  have  acted  Selfishl? 
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I  think  many  things. 

Fair.  But  who  advises  you  to  sell  your  annuity? 
Ste\v.  Conscience;  charity. 
Fair,    (smiles)   So  be   it,     I  will  deal  fairly  by 
you.  (go'mg.) 

Stew.     You  speak  fairly, 

Enter  JONES. 

Jones.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Melford  is 
waiting  to  see  you. 

Fair.  What  say  you  ?  Melford  !  Impossible  ! 
Where  ? 

Jones.  In  the  parlour,  [Exit  Fairfax,  hastily, 
60,  Mr.  Steward. 

Stew.     So,  Mr.  Scrivener. 

Jones.  A  gentleman  within  lately  saw  your  fa* 
yourite,  Harry  Headlong. 

Stew.     Saw  him  !  Where  ? 

Jones.   vAt  Venice, 

Stew.     When  ? 

Jones.     'Tis  five  weeks  since. 

Stew.     Wretched  youth  !  Poor  Harry  !  (tears.) 

They  retire :  Fairfax  rtfurm,foflowtd  ly  Melford. 

Fair.     Away  !  Trouble  me  not. 

Mel.     Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Fair,  Begone,  I  say  !  What !  Is  your  hey-day 
arrogance  thus  reduced  ? 

Mel.  Poor,  deserted,  worn  down  with  age 
and  misfortune,  I  pome  to  claim  a  kinsman's  aid 
to  recover  wealth  of  which  I  have  been  robbed, 

Fair.  A  kinsman  !  Dare  you  remember  that  ? 
What  was  I  when,  in  the  riot  and  waste  of  afflu- 
ence, you  shunned,  disowned,  and  turned  me  help. 

less 
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less  and  shivering  to  starve  ?  Because  )7our  pride 
could  not  endure  kindred  with  my  poverty. 

Mel.  However  haughty  I  then  was,  I  am  now 
sofncrently  low  and  dejected  !  Broken,  and  crest 
fallen,  as  revenge  itself  could  wish  !  Yet  do  not 
let  me  perish. 

Fair.  What  was  your  answer,  when,  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  I  made  that  very  prayer  to  you  ? 
CursevS,  foul  abuse,  and  malignant  blows  upon  my 
young  and  tender  shoulders,  drove  me  from  your 
door. 

Mel.  Still,  I  am  your  kinsman. 
Fair.  Were  you  a,  kinsman  then  ? 
Mel.  I  have  not  bread  to  eat. 
Fcjir.  It  was  almost  two  days  I  had  not  eaten. 
From  the  extremity  of  the  land  I  had  travelled, 
Scraps  and  crusts  my  sustenance.  My  limbs  weary, 
my  feet  lame  and  bare,  I  entreated  food  and  shel- 
ter.    What  was  your  reply  ?     You  knew  me  not  ! 
Called  me  vagrant,  impostor,  liar!  And,  though  an 
tintutored  stripling,  affirmed  I  was  confederate  with 
thieves  ;  whom  I  meant  to  admit  at  midnight. 
Mel.  Well,  well  ;  'tis  now  come  home  to  me. 
Fair.  Home  to  you  !   No  !  For,  did   I  act  like 
you,  I  should  set  my  lackir      nay  my  dogs  to  ter- 
rify you. 

Mel  I  was  much  to  blame. 
Fdir.  Fainting,   destitute,  and   unknown,  what 
could  I  hope  but  death  on  the  steps  of  your  door  ? 
I  was  not,  as  you  are,  practised  in  the  world.  I  had 
no  one  on  earth  but  you  :  no  friend,  on  whom  to 
call  for  succour. 
Mel  Nor  have  I. 

Fair.    Indeed  I    How  must  such   a  man  have 
lived  1 
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Mel.  Hate  me,  since  so  it  must  be  :  I  have  given 
you  cause  :  but  pardon  my  daughter. 
Fair.  Your  daughter  ? 

Mel.  Now  eighteen,  beautiful,  thrown  on  a  mer- 
ciless world,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  vice  inflicts 

on  the  unprotected  !  Send  her  not 

Fair.  Where  ?-r- 1  send  ! 
Mel.  She  never  shut  her  doors  against  you. 
Fair.  Weary  me  no  more  1  Him,  whom  prospe- 
rity renders  insolent,  want  will  render  abject.  You 
have  my  answer. 

Mel.  Why  then  our  fate  is  sealed.  But,  remem- 
ber, the  wrongs  of  which  I  was  guilty,  tbo*  cruel, 
will  not  justify  cruelty  in  you.  [  Exit. 

Fair.  Proud  and  pitiless  tyrant !  In  opulence 
arrogant ;  in  adversity — This  daughter  !  Young 
and  beautiful!  (calls')  Jones  ! — And[yet — eighteen? 
Jones  ! — (Re-enter  Jones  and  Steward^) — is  he 
gone  ? 

Jones.  Yes,  Sir. 

Fair.  Harkyei  (whispers  him)   You  understand  ? 
Jones.  Perfectly. 

Fair.    Fly !    [Exit  Jones.]     (to    the  Steward) 
Once  more  to  you. 
Steiv.  Gracious  Sir  ! 

Fair.  (significantly)  Cojne,  coinc,  do  not 
grieve,  (shakes  him  by  the  hand)  When  I  return 
your  business  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Ste*iv.  (shaking  as  if  a  viper  hung  at  his  hand ) 
Infection  !  "  My  business  done.1' — The  serpent's 
skin  is  most  glossy  when  he  bites.  [Exit. 

B  SCENE 
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SCENE — ^  Hotel       Master  and  two  Waiters. 

Head,  (without)  What  are  you  all  about  > 
Quick  !  Dispatch  ! 

Mas.  (to  waiters}  Pay  him  every  respect !  Fly 
at  his  nod ! 

Wait.   Who  is  he,  Sir? 

Mas.  Young  Mr.  Headlong  ;  heir  to  a  vast  for- 
tune !  Hush  ! 


Enter  HEADLONG. 

Head.  Jennings  ! 

Jen.   (following)  Sir  ? 

Head.  Order  me  a  coach  ! 

Mas.  Yes,  Sir.    Run  !  [Exeunt  waiters. 

Head.  Let  the  horses  have  wings  ! 

Mas.  They  shall,  Sir. 

[Exeunt  Master  and  Jennings. 

Head.  Every  moment  is  an  age  !  I  was  in  Italy, 
and  I  ought  to  have  been  here;  I  am  here,  and  I 
ought  to  be  in  Italy! 

*       Enter  TBANSJT. 

If  I  have  lost  her,  fortune,  life,  existence  will  be  a 
torment  ! 

Tran.    Your  servant,   Sir. 

Head.  Sir,  your  servant. 

Tran.    Excuse  me,  you  are  lately  from  abroad  ? 

Head.  Just  arrived. 

Tran.    Post  haste,  to  inherit  a  large  fortune  ? 

Head. 
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Head.  Ay,  Sir ;  post  haste  ;  post  haste  ! 

Tran.  You  came  last  from  Italy  ? 

Head.   Very  true,  Sir. 

Tran.  Did  you  pass  through  Brussels  ? 

Head.  Why  do  you  enquire  ? 

Tran.  Brussels  is  my  native  place. 

Head.    Your  accent  is  English  ! 

Tran.  And  so  is  my  heart. 

Head.  Hey  day  ! 

Tran.  'Tis  a  privilege  I   will  never  relinquish. 

My  father  was  English,  and  I  am my  father's 

son. 

Head.  His  name  is ? 

Tran.  Ay,  Sir;  what  is  it? 

Head.  Sir! 

Tran.  Tell  me  that,  and  I  am  his  son  indeed. 

Head.  Who  are  you,  Sir  ? 

Tran.  I  don't  know. 

Head.  What  are  you  ? 

Tran.  A  gentleman. 

Head.  Ha !  Like  me,  you  have  spent  your  for- 
tune? 

Tran.  I  never  had  one. 

Head.  (Shrugs)  I  have  scattered  two.     What  is 
your  story  ? 

Tran.  Wonderful — First  I  was    born  ;    which 
you  know  is  strange  enough  ;  then,  I  became  a 
man  ;  I  don't  know  how;  next  I  was  married 
Dear  Eliza  ! 

Head.  Who  is  Eliza? 

Tran.  Eliza  was  an  angel — and  my  wife. 

Head.  Is  she  dead  ? 

Tran.  To  my  eternal  sorrow ! 

B2  Head. 
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Head.  Ah  Caroline ! 

Tran.  My  mother  was  of  Brussels  ;  well  borrr, 
but  poor ;  stolen  from  a  convent,  privately  mar- 
ried, snatched  off  in  the  prime  of  youth  ! — -Oh, 
Eliza  ! 

Head.  Zounds  !  Do  you  mean  your  wife,  or 
your  mother  ? 

Tran.     Both. 

Head.     Explain. 

Tran.  Impossible.  Like  an  essay  on  hiero-- 
glyphics,  the  more  I  explain  the  less  you  will  un- 
derstand. 

Head.  Allow  me  to  enquire,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  me  ? 

Tran.     Do  you  know  this  writing  ? 

Head.  'Tis  the  hand  of  my  dearest  my  best 
friend  !  Addressed  to  me  ! 

Tran.  Uneasy  at  your  absence,  and  fearing 
his  letters  had  miscarried,  Mr.  Fairfax  wished  me 
to  go  in  quest  of  you. 

Head.  What,  now  ? 

Tran.  No;  after  your  uncfe's  death,  he  changed 
his  intention. 

Head.  He  is  likewise  the  friend  of  you,  it  seems  £ 

Tran.  Of  me  and  all  mankind  ! 

Head.  Sir,  give  me  your  hand.  Your  open  coun- 
tenance, the.  frankness  of  your  manners,  and  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Fairfax,  are  the  guarantees  ot  a 
good  heart. 

Tran.  My  dear  Eliza  was  the  niece  of  Sir 
Ralph  Aspen  ;  and  to  her  fortune  Mr.  Fairfax, 
like  my  guardian  genius,  has  promised  to  restore" 
me ;.  nay,  perhaps,  to  my  father. 

Head. 
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ftead.  Is  he  living  ? 

Tran.  So  our  friend  has  given  me  to  hope. 

Enter  Master  of  the  hotel ;  a  kill  in  Jus  hand. 

Mas.  (aside)  I'm  glad  they  are  acquainted  ! 
I  may  get  paid,  (to  Transit^  A  word,  if  you 
please. 

Tran.  Me !  (remarking  the  bill)  You  see,  I 
am  busy. 

Mas.  So  you  always  are. 

Tran.  Pshaw  !  I'm  engaged. 

Mas*  I  want  my  money.  Your  bill  is  above  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  don't  know  who  you  are. 

Tran.  Zounds  !  I  don't  know  myself. 

Head.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tran.  A  mere  trifle. 

Mas.  A  hundred  pounds  is  no  trifle,  Sir.  Rent 
and  taxes — 

Head.  What  hundred  pounds  ? 

Tran.    Quit  the  room,  Sir. 

Mas.  Mr.  Headlong  is  a  man  of  honour ;  he 
docs  not  leave  his  bills  unpaid. 

Head.  That's  a  great  mistake,  friend. 

Mas.  Oh,  you  only  require  time. 

Tran.  I  require  the  same  )  so  depart. 

Mas.   Sir,  I  say — 

Head,  (to  Master)  Harkye !  This  gentleman 
owes  you —  ? 

Mas.  A  hundred  and  feven  pounds  twelve. 

Head.  Put  it  to  my  bill. 

Alas.  A  thousand  thanks,  (aside)  I  knew  he'd 
pay  it ! — A  thoufand  thanks  !  [....1/7. 

Tran.   What  have  you  done  2 

Head. 
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Head.  Nothing. 

Tran.  You  have  paid  the  money  ? 

Head.  Impossible!  I  have  not  a  guinea  left. 

Tran.  No!  Here,  here,  I'll— Damn  it!  I  for- 
got, I  have  not  a  stiver  myself. 

Head.  Twelve  thousand  a  year ;  cash,  bonds, 
and  bills  ;  a  dear  generous  uncle's  hoard!  In  half 
an  hour  I  shall  be  in  possession  ! 

Tran.  The  coach  is  waiting! 

Head,  (going)  My  uncle — I  have  been  a  sad 
fellow — My  uncle  solemnly  vowed  to  disinherit 
me  ;  but  Mr.  Fairfax  was  my  friend. 

Enter  JENNINGS,  Sir  LUKE  LOSTALL,  Mr.  'BACK- 
HAND, and  Major  TENNIS. 

Jen.  Sir  Luke  Lostall,  Air.  Backhand,  and  Ma- 
jor Tennis.  [Exit. 

Head.  Found  me  already  ! 

Sir  Luke.  Headlong,  my  boy! 

Major.  Have  we  un-earthed  you,  my  young 
fox? 

Mr.  B.  Welcome  to  England ! 

[All  shake  hands. 

Head.  Thank  you,  thank  you! 

Tran.  (aside  to  Headlong)  Three  sharpers  ! 

Head.  I  know  it :  but  they  are  my  old  friends. 

Sir  Luke.  Why,  you  are  in  full  feather!  High 
style  again  r 

Major.  You'll  be  one  of  us:  a  deep  one,  hey! 

Head.  Ay,  rny  noble — No — I  must  tie  up. 

Sir  Lube.  Tie  up! — You'll  keep  a  stud  ? 

Head.  That  is  indispensable. 

Maj'jr.  A  string  of  horses  at  Newmarket  ? 

Head.  My  fortune  will  warrant  it, 

Sir 
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Sir  Luke.  Continue  a  member  of  all  the  clubs  ? 

Head.  Of  course.     Do  you  ttfke  me  for  a  shop- 
keeper ? 

Mr.  B.  Damn'd  foolish  question ! 

Head.  Ridiculous. 

Tran.  (fixing  and  passing  them  in  ttirn)     Your 
servant,  Sir. 

hlajor.  Your  servant,  Sir. 

Tran.  Sir — Your  very  humble 

Mr.  B.  Sir,  y^urs. 

Tran.  Your  most  obsequious. 

Mr.  B.  Sir! 

Tran.  You  are  familiar  with  this  young  gentle- 
man. 

Major.  What,  our  friend,  Harry  ? 

Tran.  Your  friend!    (to  Headlong^   Has  th  e 
word  friend  any  meaning? 

Head.  Ay  ;  a  high,  a  noble  meaning. 

Tran.  Indeed ! 'Sdeath ! — I  wish  I  was  your 

friend. 

Head.  You  shall  be. 

Tran.  No,  no ! 

Head.  You  arc. 

Tran.  I  tell  you   no.     If  I  was  your  friend,  I 
would  toss  such  friends  out  of  the  window.  [Exit. 

Sir  L.  Who  is  that,  Harry? 

Head.  A  strange  being ! 

Major.  I  thought  he  looked  peery. 

Mr.  B.  I  smoaked  him. 

Major.  Damme,  I  had   half  a  mind  to  affront 
him. 

Head.  Your  antipathy  is  mutual;  for  he  talked 
of  tossing  you  all  out  of  the  window. 
B.  The  window! 

Major. 
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Major.  An  impudent — 

,  Head.  Hold,  not  a  word  !  for,  though  an  ec- 
centric fellow,  I  never  met  a  man  for  whom  in  so 
short  a  time  I  felt  such  a  sympathy. 

Sir  L.  That  alters  the  case. 

Major.  Sympathy?  He's  safe. 

Head.  Why  am  I  loitering  here?  Jennings! 

Jen.  (without)  SiH 

Head.  The  coach!  Grosvenpr  Square !  Drive 
like  fury  ! 

Sir  L.  We'll  call  on  you  there. 

Head,  (aside)  Call  on  me  ? — I  must  not  seem 
proud  of  my  good  fortune — It  shall  be  but  once. 
(aloud)  Ay;  call,  call!  The  wines  are  old,  the 
corks  sound,  the  doors  open  !  Short  days,  long 
nights,  much  noise,  little  sense,  and — Ay—one 
frolic,  just  to  begin !  Ay,  ay,  just  one  frolic  more. 
I  shall  be  there:  be  sure  to  call. 

Major.  We'll  not  fail.  [Exeunt. 


END    OP    THE    FIRST    ACT. 
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ACT    II. 

SCENES  House  of  SIR  RALPH  ASPEN.  Breakfast, 
table.    ELIZA  and  ROBEUT. 

ELIZA. 

IS  my  uncle  come  down,  Robert? 
Rob.  Not  yet,  madam.  I  am  going  for  a  quack 
medicine,  which  he  saw  advertised  last  night. 
Eliza.  What,  another  nostrum ! 
Rob.  He  has  a  new  one  every  fortnight,  at  least. 
Eliza.  He  may  well  be  infirm. 
Rob.  He   is   become  so  suspicious,  so   full  of 
fears,  and  so  fretful,  that  I  believe  I  must  give  him 
warning  at  last.  \_Exit. 

Eliza.  Poor  uncle!  Tho'  I  have  little  reason  to 
love  him,  I  cannot  help  feeling  pity.  It  was  cruel 
in  him  to  convince  me  the  husband  of  my  heart  was 
faithless.  How  ardent  are  the  joys  of  youth,  but 
how  fleeting  !  1  wonder  that  my  lively  spirits  are 
not  yet  subdued. 

SONG. 

Of  the  rose,  fair  and  young, 
Poets  often  have  sung; 
And  the  thorn  near  its  bosom  emboss'd  : 
But  notic'd  have  none 
That  the  rose  is  but  one, 
And  the  thorns  are  a  merciless  host. 

C  Having 
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Having  liv'd  out  its  day, 

The  mild  rose  dies  away; 
Averse  and  unequal  to  strife  : 

But  the  thorns  still  are  there, 

The  rude  emblems  of  care, 
To  wound  thro'  the  winter  of  life.  £Erif. 

Enter  Sir  RALPH  in  his  morning  gown,  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand. 

Sir  R.  (reads}  cc  Yesterday  the  sessions  closed 
at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  eight  capitally  convicted,  eleven 
cast  for  transportation,  nineteen  sentenced  to  the 
house  of  correction,  and  seven  privately  whipped." 
What  a  world  we  live  in  !  Robert! 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  Sir! 

Sir  R.  Have  you  brought  me  the  balsam  of  life? 

Rob.  I've  brought  the  stnfFyou  sent  me  for. 

Sir  R.  Pray  how  much  mischief  was  committed 
last  night  ? 

Rob.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say,  Sir  Ralph. 

Sir  R.  So  I  fear!  How  many  were  robbed  ? 

Rob.  I  really  don't  know. 

Sir  R.  What  houfes  broke  open?  What  fires  ? 

Rob    I  have  heard  of  none. 

Sir  R.  None  ?  You  made  no  inquiries  ? 

Rob.  Why  should  I,  Sir  Ralph  ? 

Sir  R  Have  you  no  wish  to  hear  of  the  misery 
that  happens  ? 

Rob.  None  on  earth,  Sir  Ralph. 

Sir  R.  Stupid  booby  !  Give  me  my  medicine. 

Rott 
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Rob.  You  had  better   eat  your  breakfast,   Sii 
Ralph. 

Sir  R.  Give  me  the  medicine,  I  tel!  you. 

Rob.  Which  of  them? 

Sir  R.  The  new  one,  to  be  sure.  Would  you 
have  me  take  poison  ? 

Rob.  You  have  been  taking  it  these  five  years, 
Sir  Kalph. 

Sir  R.  The  more  is  my  misfortune,  (drinks^  It 
comforts  me  to  think  I  have  found  a  specific  at  last. 

Rob.  They  have  all  been  specifics  in  turn. 

Sir  R.  In  three  weeks,  the  advertiser  assures  me 
I  shall  be  quite  ano'Jier  thing. 

Rob.  There  may  be  more  danger  of  it  than  you 
think.  [£*//. 

Sir  R.  More  danger  than  I  think !  I  think  of 
nothing  but  clanger.  Man  may  be  truly  de- 
fined a  mischievous  animal :  his  best  inventions 
are  his  most  dangerous  weapons.  Every  smith 
is  a  professed  picklock ;  every  mechanic  a  quali- 
fied house-breaker;  every  tool,  from  the  sledge 
hammer  to  the  needle,  an  instrument  of  death. 

Re-enter  ELIZA  unseen. 

Eliza.  He  is  in  one  of  his  nervous  reveries. 

Sir  R.  Tiles  clattering,  walls  tottering,  scaffolds 
falling,  chimnios  blown  down,  churches  unroofed, 
steeples  overtoppled,  thunderbolts,  conflagrations, 
whirlwinds,  earthquakes,  pestilence,  war,  famine— 
(E/iza  taps  him  on  the  shoulder)  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us ! 

Eliza.  Were  you  muttering  prayers,  or  incanta- 
tions, uncle? 

C  2  SirR. 
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Sir  R.  How  dare  you  terrify  one  so,  minx? 

Eliza.  If  relationship  did  not  bid  me  be  charita- 
ble, I  should  really  suppose  you  haunted  by  evil 
thoughts. 

Sir  R.  So  I  am,  hufley,  when  I  think  of  you. 

Eliza.  Nay  be  good  humoured  :  I  bring  you 
news. 

Sir  R.  Of  what?  Is  the  plague  broke  out? 

Eliza.  Worse. 

Sir  R.  (Trembnng)H*y\ 

Eliza.  My  hufband  is  here. 

Sir  R.  (Starting  round)  Whexe  ? 

Eliza.  In  London. 

Sir  R.  In  Flanders,  you  mean 

Eliza.  I  have  seen  him. 

Sir  R.  Seen! -You  have  not  dared  ? 

Eliza.  My  eyes  looked  without  asking  leave. 

Sir  R.  And  spoken  to  him? 
.   Eliza.  Not  yet. 

Sir  R.  But  you  will  ? 

Eliza.  Since  you  advise  me. 

Sir  R.  I! I'll  disown  you. 

Eliza.  That  will  be  cruel. 

Sir  R.  Your  relations  will  all  combine  with  me. 

Eliza.  My  relations  have  combined  already. 

Sir  R.  In  what? 

Eliza.  A  bad  cause,  parting  man  and  wife. 

Sir  R.   1,  I I'll  disinherit  you. 

Eliza.  That  will  be  unjuft. 

Sir  R.  Expose  your  disobedience. 

Eliza.  That  will  be  revengeful. 

Sir  R.  Have  you  conveyed  again  to  your  Con- 

Eliza.  That  will  be  treacherous. 

Sir 
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Sir  R.  Teach  all  the  world  to  shun  you. 

Eliza.  That  will  be  teaching  all  the  world  to  be 
as  naughty  as  yourself.  In  mercy  to  your  charac- 
ter, rny  poor  dear  Uncle,  stop;  and  don't  draw 
your  own  portrait  so  frightful !  Cruel,  unjust,  re- 
vengeful, treacherous 

Sir  R.  Lady  Mary  was  frantic,  when  she  left  you 
her  fortune! 

Eliza.  Lady  Mary  was  an  angel! 

Sir  R.  You'll  drive  your  family  mad! 

Eliza.  It  is  their  turn:  my.  family  long  since 
drove  me  mad. 

Sir  R.  Which  way  ? 

Eliza.  By  the  tales  they  told  of  my  husband. 
I  have  often  suspected  them  to  be  forged. 

Sir  R.  Did  not  Picard  make  oath  he  saw  your 
fellow  and  his  mistress  go  ofF  post  for  Paris  ? 

Eliza.  Yes ;  but  then  he  looked  like  a  pitiful, 
suborned 

SirR.  Hufiey! 

Eliza.  Nay,  I  declare,  I  now  read  his  guilt  in 
your  face. 

Sir  R.  His  guilt 

Eliza.   Added  to  your  own. 

Sir  R.  You  insufferable        •      I,  I,  I,  I. 

Eliza.  I,  I,  I,  I. Upon  my  honour,  if  you 

were  not  a  person  of  fashion,  I  really  believe  you 
would  beat  me  !  I  am  only  protected  by  the  dread 
you  have  of  killing  your  own  character.  Ay,  ay; 
kick  the  carpet!  Beat  the  boards!  They  can  nei- 
ther arraign  you  in  a  court  of  honour  nor  a  court 
of  law.  They  can  only  tattle  to  the  servants, 
who  will  tattle  to  the  neighbours.  The  whisper 
will  go  round  (Mimics)  "Indeed!" — "  I  affure 

you" 
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you" — "  The  Baronet" — "  himself!"—"  Can  ail 
this  be  true?"—"  Every  syllable!" —  Well,  good 
bye!  I  see,  my  staying  only  angers  you.  I  am  a 
little  sorry;  and  should  be  more,  but  that  you  felt 
not  the  least  sorrow  in  making  me  miserable.  [Exif. 
Sir  R.  The  provoking  huffey  !  That  fellow  here! 
My  fame,  my  purse,  my  life  are  at  stake !  They  are 
resolved  to  meet.  She'll  tell  him,  and  he'll  tell 

her,  and Ay,  ay  ;  all  will  out!  Mercy  on  me! 

Dangers  start  and  spring  upon  us,  like  tigers  in  a 
desert!  Gins  and  snares  and  pitfalls  are  every  where! 
Who  can  stir  abroad  in  safety :  who  can  sit  at  home 
in  peace?  Every  moment  the  house  may  fall  about 
one^s  ears!  Leave  it,  and  one  probably  returns  to 
find  it  in  flames!  Dare  to  sleep,  it  is  forced  open  ; 
and  we  are '  waked  with  daggers  at  our  throat ! 
Through  life,  man  walks  tottering  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice!  He  stands  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  steeple 
Sure  to  be  seized  with  giddiness  at  last,  headlong 
down Oh  Lord ! \JLxit. 


SCENE.— The  Houfe  of  QUILLET. 

TRANSIT,  QUILLET,  and  STEWARD. 

Quil.  The  deed  is  preparing.  Mr.  Fairfax  gives 
you  a  large  sum  !  But  I  warrant  he  knows  why. 

Stew,  (to  himself}  Curse  such  knowledge.  Poor 
Harry ! 

Trott.  Once  more,  Mr.  Quillet,  I  demand  to 
know  your  reason  for  not  proceeding  against  Sir 
Ralph  i  as  instructed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Fairfax. 
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iL  (aside)  Because  Sir  Ralph   has  instructed 
me  differently. 

Stev.  Does  Mr.  Fairfax  call  himself  your  friend, 
young  man  ? 

Tran.  Yes,  he  does,  Sir. 

Stew.  I  am  sorry  for  you  ! 

Tran.  Sorry! 

Stew,  (anxiously}  If  you  have  money,  or  land, 
take  care ! 

Tran.  Baw  ! — I  have  neither.  It's  ill  usage, 
Mr.  Quillet ;  and  you  shall  answer  for  it. 

Quit.   Shall  I,  Mr.  Transit? 

Tran.  Yes,  you  shall. 

Quit.  Look  you,  Sir,  I  have  one  general  rule  for 
my  behaviour. 

Tran.   And  what  is  that,  Sir  ? 

Quit.  When  I  luckily  have  a  client  that  is  quar- 
relsome, and  rich,  I  look  in  his  face,  smile,  and 
bow.  But  when  a  needy  adventurer 

Tran.  You  insolent 

Steiv.  (interposing)  Young  man — 

Tran.  With  his  contemptible  rules  for  practical 
knavery. 

Quit.  Contemptible  ? 

Tran.  Ay,  Sir,  contemptible. 

Quil.  (angry}  Well,  Sir !  Very  well  !  I'll  carry 
this  to  account. 

Tran  What,  you  will  arrest  me  ?  You  forget, 
you  dare  not.  Mr.  Fairfax  is  my  friend. 

Steiv.  Ah!  A  broken  reed  ! 

Quil.  (sneering)  Mr.  Fairfax. 

Tran.  The  worthy,  the  generous  Mr.  Fairfax  ! 
as  much  the  pride  of  his  profession  as  some  of  those 
he  is  obliged  to  employ  are  its  disgrace. 

Stew. 
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Stew.  A  bad  world  ! 

Quit.  You  are  right.  The  pride  of  his  profes- 
sion !  No  lawyer  ever  struck  a  bolder,  better  plan- 
ned, or  more  decisive  stroke! 

Stew.  A  crocodile  !  A  hyaena ! 

Tran.  What  stroke  ? 

Stew.  It  will  break  my  heart ! 

Tran.  The  whole  world  knows  the  probity  of 
Mr.  Fairfax! 

QuiJ.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ay,  ay!  He  has  fpent  a  life 
in  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  probity,  that  he  might 
vend  it  all  at  once;  and  at  a  devilish  high  price  ! 

Stew.  Poor  Harry  Headlong ! 

Tran.  What  of  Harry  Headlong  ? 

QuiL  Disinherited. 

Tran.  How! 

Stew.  (Weeping)  Left  to  starve ! 

QuiL  Fairfax  himself  the  sole  heir.  I  drew  the 
will. 

Tran.  (pause)  You  drew  the  will! 

Stew,  (with  bitterness)  He! 

Tran.  And  not  instantly  publish  the  villainy  ? 

Quil.  Me  publish!  It  is  my  business  to  act  for 
my  client ;  and  not  trouble  myself  about  who  gets 
rich,  or  who  gets  ruined. 

Tran.  What,  Sir,  have  you  no  feeling  for  the 
unfortunate  ? 

Stew.  None. 

Tran.  Fairfax  !  I  cannot  think  him  so  vile. 

Stew.  A  demon ! 
'Tran.  Preach,  declaim  as  he  does ! 

Quil.  The  best  speaker  at  the  bar !  The  pride  of 
Westminster  hall. 

Tran.  How  I  could  curse  him ! 

Stew. 
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Slav.  Do  !  I'll  help. 

Tran.  Are  there  no  means  ? 

Quit.  None.  All  is  made  secure,  and  Fairfax 
in  full  possession. 

Stew.  Had  Harry  been  but  here  I 

Tran.  Unless  driven  away,  he  is  at  this  moment 
in  Grosvenor  Square. 

Stew.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Tran.  I  left  him  at  Burrel's  hotel.  I'll  soon  find 
him  ;  and  as  for  these  lawyers  !  Gunpowder  !  Fire  ! 
Sword  !  Oh,  damme,  I'll — I  don't  know  what  I'll 
do.  [Exit. 

Stew.  Is  the  parchment  ready  ? 

Qw/7.  Almost.  The  clerk  will  bring  it.  I  won- 
der you  are  so  angry  with  Mr.  Fairfax  :  he  is  your 
friend.  He  says  you  have  been  an  honest  steward. 

Stew.  Mr.  Melford  does  not  say  the  same  of 
you. 

Quit,  (alarmed)  Melford  ! 

Stew.  Melford. 

Quit.  What  do  you  know  of  Melford  ? 

Stew.  I  know  that  he  is  poor,  and  that  you  are 
rich. 

Quit.  He  is  in  Italy. 

Stew.  Ay  !  Then  he  travels  fast ! 

QuiL  Have  you  seen  him  ? 

Stgw.  You'll  see  him  soon. 

Qw/7.  (aside)  The  devil  I  shall ! 

Stew.  It  shakes  you.  Could  you  see  the  ghost 
©f  his  uncle,  Travis,  you  would  shake  worse. 

Quil.  Take  care  what  you  say,  Sir :  you  may  re- 
pent. 

Steiv.  Sinners  should  do  so. 

D  Enter 
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Enter  a  Clerk,  lurM  delivers  a  Deed  and  relitrnt* 


Qfl/7.  Take  your  deed,  Mr.  honest  steward  ;  anc£ 
wfth  it  this  advice  :  clb  not  allow  your  tongue  a 
licence,  for  which  your  pocket  may  pay, 

Steis:.  Ah  !  There  are  people  whose  actions,  whose 
threats,  and  whose  adviee  —  I  despise.  [Exit. 

Quit.  (Ruminates)  Melford  in  England!  Humph  I 
—  Well  !  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  —  That's  a  puzzling 
question.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  avarice 
and  wealth  of  Travis  ;  every  body  knows  I  had  the 
•whole  management  of  his  affairs  ;  and  every  body 
says  I  have  managed  them  like  a  —  like  a  —  no  mat- 
ter for  the  likeness.  —  But  what  of  all  that  ?  I  have 
The  cash,  the  lands,  the  estates.  Besides,  what  is 
rhere  wonderful,  or  uncommon,  in  all  this  ?  How 
has  Fairfax  behaved  !  The  plausible  counsellor,,. 
that  comes  with  so  smooth^  so  grave,  so  friendly  a 
lace,  and  talks,  and  talks,  till  old  women  bless 
Themselves,  and  idiots  put  their  purses  in  his 
pocket  !  Even  I  thought  him  honest  ;  and  had  a 
sort  of  uneasy  feeling  in  his  company  !  Pshaw  !  I 
was  an  ass!  —  A  dying  uncle  cajoled,  and  a  high 
spirited  generous  heir  plundered,  and  pitied  by  the 
whole  world.  Ay  —  pitied  —  but  left  to  starve. 
How  consoling  is  this  affair  !  It  white-washes  me  ! 
He  is  so  damned  a  rogue  that  I  am  an  honest  man  ! 
I  feel  relieved.  People  won't  think  of  me.  He'll 
engross  all  the  calumny,  all  the  odium,  all  the  — 
Oh.  he  has  taken'  a  load  off  my  shoulders!  He  is 
the  worst  of  rogues  —  but  he  is  my  best  friend. 

[Ex*. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    the  Hall    as  before.      GREGORY  in  tht 
hall-chair.   Knocking. 

Greg,  (starts  np)  Hay  1  —  What's  that  ?  Did  no- 
body knock  ?  Ever  since  master's  death,  I  be  elad 
to  sleep,  that  I  mayn't  be  a-frighteneil.  Where 
can  the  steward  be  gene  ?  Here  I  be  left  alone  in 
this  hugeous  house,  with  no  living  soul  except  my 
sel  and  Susan.  I  may  as  well  ha'  my  nap  out. 
(louder  knocking)  Oh  !  —  Who  oo's  there  (louder 
still}  Mercy  !  Wfyo  oo's  there  ?  Here's  nobody 
at  home. 

Head,   (without}  Open  the  door  !     * 

Greg.    I  can't  !   I'se  afraid  ! 

Head,   (knocks')  Open  the  door,  I  say. 
.    Greg.    Who   n\ay   you  want  ?    Here's   nobody 
iiere. 

Head.  Sirrah,  dog,  here's  your  master. 

Greg.  The  Lord  forbid  !  My  master  died  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Head.  Will  you  open  the  door  ?  I,  Harry 
Headlong,  am  here. 

Greg.  So,  so  !  It's  he  at  last!  Are  you  sure  you 
are  young  Mr.  Headlong  ? 

Head.  If  you  do  not  open  the  door,  you  damned 
hound,  I'll  fire  the  house. 

Greg.   It's  he,   sure  enough  !    (Of  ens  tie  door.) 

Enter  HEADLONG. 

Read.  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  you  cowardly 
booby  ?  Where  arc  all  my  attendants  ? 
Gre.  Sir! 

D  2  Head. 
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Head.  Butler,  grooms,  footmen ;  my  uncle's 
servants  ? 

Greg.  Why,  some  are  i'the  country ;  and  the 
rest  paid  off. 

Head.  Sent  away? 

Greg.  Every  soul ;  except  Susan,  I,  and  the 
cat. 

Head.  'Sdeath  !  I  want  'em  every  one ;  and 
twenty  more.  Come,  stir,  stir  !  Light  the  fires, 
open  the  doors  ;  let  in  the  air,  and  the  neighbours, 
and  the  noise,  and  the  news  ;  that  the  whole  world 
may  know  I  am  here !  Quick  !  Water,  fire, 
breakfast,  and  clean  linen.  U's  a  devilish  com-r 
fortable  thing  to  find  myself  in  possession  at 
last.  Poor  uncle!  He  would  not  give  me  a  guinea, 
while  living — but  I  know  he  loved  me.  To  be 
sure,  I  have  been  a  sad  dog:  but  that's  all  over. 
Reformation  is  the  word — order — ay,  ay — Where 
are  my  keys — my  stores?  Are  my  cellars  stocked 
with  wines,  my  stables  with  horses,  my  larder  with 
game  ?  Assemble  my  friends,  summon  them  by 
public  advertisement,  open  house  for  a  month! 

Greg.  A's  as  mad  as  ever. 

Head.  Why  don't  you  fly,  clodpole  ?  Answer  my 
questions ;  quick  ! 

Greg.  I  can't  !  There  be  too  many  of  'em  ! 

Enter  STEWARD. 

Stew.  Is  Mr.  Fairfax  returned  ? 

Greg.  Noa. 

Slew.  Harry  ! 

Head,  (overjoyed)  What,  my  old  and  kind 
friend  !  How  do  you  do  ?  Here  I  am  !  You  shall 
now  live ! 

Stew, 
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Stew.  Not  long. 

Head.  An  age  in  an  hour!  Are  you  not  half  mad 
with  joy  ? 

Stew.  Half  killed  with  grief! 

Head.    Your  Harry,  your  playfellow    is  come 
home  ! 
L    Stew,  (turning  away  in  tears)  He  wants  a  home. 

Head.  Where  is  my  benefactor  ? 

Stew.  Who  is  he  ? 

Head.  Fairfax  !   My  dearest,  best  friend! 

Slew.  Ah! 

Head.  I  ought  to  have  been  here  much  sooner, 
but  for  the  most  delightful  damned  accident.  She's 
more  than  mortal ! 

Stew.  Who  ? 

Head.  I  have  in  vain  traversed  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France  to  find  her.  But  I  must  about  it.  Mo- 
ney!  Money  !  Who  is  my  banker  ? 

Stew.  I  can't  bear  it ! 

Head,  (observing  his  grief)  Why,  how  now !  for 
whom  do  you  grieve  ? 

Stew.  An  unfortunate  youth  ! 

Head.  Is  he  poor  ? 

Stew.  Miserably  ! 

Head.  I'll  make  him  rich, 

Stew.  Ah! 

Head.  Is  his  heart  good  ? 

Stew.  Much  better  than  his  head. 

Head.  One  of  my  own  sort. 

Stew.  To  his  misfortune. 

Head.  Who  is  he  ? 

Stew.  He — I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  you. 

[Exit  in  passionate  tears* 

ffead.  (follows}  Nay,  nay,  speak  ! 

Enter 
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Enter  TRANSIT,  in  an  angry  mood. 

Tran.  Is  Mr.  Headlong  here  ? 

Greg.  A  (looking  round)  A's  somewhere,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Tran.  Tell  him  his  friend  is  waiting-. 

Greg.  Lord,  Sir,  a  young  heir  has  so  many 
friends  { 

Tran.  His  friend  Transit. 

Greg.  A's  here. 

He-enter  HEADLONG. 


He  won't  tell  —  Ah,  my  fine  fellow  !  Life 
5s-  begun!  I'm  just  born!  The  sun  never  shone 
till  to-day  !  A  brave  world  ! 

Tran.  Psha  !  Damn  the  world  ! 

Head.  What  splenetic  fit  is  this  ? 

Tran.  You're  gulled  !  We  are  two  blind  boobies  ! 
We  cannot  read  villain  in  a  villain's  face  ! 

Head.  What  villain  ? 

Tran.  Your  guardian  genius  —  Your  —  Your  Fair- 
fax ! 

Head.  Sir  !  You  have  not  dared  apply  such  a 
term  to  Mr.  Fairfax  ? 

Greg.  Gracious  ! 

Tran.  Why  not  dare,  Sir  ? 

Head.  Because  he  is  my  friend  ;  and,  be  it 
known  to  you,  Sir,  I  never  sacrifice  an  old  friend 
to  a  new  one. 

Tran.  And  what  then,  Sir  ? 

Head.  Why  then,  Sir,  he,  who  can  speak  ill  of 
Mr.  Fairfax,  is  no  gentleman  ;  and  must  do  it  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life. 
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Grig.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Iran.  No  gentleman ! 

Head.  A  gentleman  is  above  calumny. 

Tran.  So  am  I,  Sir. 

7/<W.  You  have  defamed  Mr.  Fairfax  ! 

Tran.  Mr.  Fairfax  is — No  :  for  your  punish- 
ment, you  shall  hear  what  he  is  from  his  own  lips. 
But  I  will  prove  to  him,  you,  or  the  whole  world ; 
he  is  a  viper!  A  villainous — 

Head.  Again  ! 

Tran.  No  epithet  is  bad  enough. 

Head.  For  this  you  must  answer. 

Tran.  You  have  asserted  I  am  no  gentleman; 
for  which  you  must  answer. 

Head.  To-morrow  morning,  at  five — 

Tran.  I'll  give  you  a  lesson. 

Head.  Brirtg  youp  pistol's  ! 

Tran.  Pistols!  Pshaw!  Pistols  are  the  weapons 
of  footpads,  and  blacklegs;  who  assassinate  those 
that  'do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  quitt'y  robbed. 
I  will  correct  you,  Sir. 

Head.  Correct! 

Tran.  But  I  will  not  murder  you.  No,  damit 
it!  You  are  a  spirited  fine  fellow,  and  ought  to- 
live:  so  I  will  myself  teach  you  the  savoir  vivre. 
You  shall  see  the  manner  in  which  a  gentleman 
handles  a  sword. 

Greg.  Lord!  here's  abomination! 

Iran.  I — have  conceived  an  affection  for  you ; 
-•o  I — I'll  g'ive  you  a  lesson.  [Y^.xv/. 

(jft'g.  Nay  but,  Sir!  Mr.  Headlong! 

Head.  An  unaccountable — impertinent — crazy 
pated  fellow ' 

Grej. 
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Greg.  Nothing,  I  hope,  in  the  way  of  swfcrd 
blades,  and  daggers? 

Head.  Correct  me!— An  affection  for  me! — I'm 
afraid  he — he's  deranged.  Pooh !  Why  should  I 
trouble  myself  about  a  madman  of  an  hour's  ac- 
quaintance ? 

Greg.  A's  coming  again ! 

Re-enter  TRANSIT,  followed  ly  Sir  LUKE  LOSTALL, 
Mr.  BACKHAND,  and  Major  TENNIS. 

Tran.  Here,  here!  This  way,  gentlemen!  I  met 
more  of  your  friends.  There  is  your  prey,  Mr.— • 
Backhand,  I  believe,  is  your  name  ? 

Major:  Major  Tennis,  if  you  please,  Sir. 

Iran.  Hark  you,  Major  Tennis,  I'll  take  your 
two-to-one. 

Major.  Which  way  ? 

Tran.  (pomting  to  HeadJ  That  you  don't  gull 
him  of  a  guinea. 

Major,  (aside  to  Tran.)  Oh!  A  hundred  to  forty 
we  do! 

Tran.  And,  as  a  hedge,  I'll  bold  you  ninety 
to  five. 

Major.  On  what  ? 

Tran.  That,  if  the  hangman  were  here,  he 
would  be  a  respectable  person  ;  yet  that  I  should 
think  myself  in  vile  company. 

Major.  Flames  and  fury!   What  does  he  mean? 

Tran.  (to  HcadlongJ  Farewell !  We  shall  meet. 
I  would  not  leave  you,  if  I  did  not  unfortunately 
know  that  the  greatest  adept  of  Black-boy-alley,  or 
JSt.  Jamcs's-street,  cannot  pick  an  empty  pocket. 

[Exit. 
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Major.  Why,  Harry,  what  is  all  this  ? 

Head.  Damme  if  I  know.  I  am  as  bewildered 
as  a  preaching  methodist ;  or  a  pack  of  dogs  that 
have  lost  scent.  One  tells  a  pitiful  tale  ;  another, 
— Poh  !  why  disturb  the  tide  of  joy  ?  Come,  my 
brave  fellows,  shall  we  think  of  pleasure  ? 

Major.  Of  what  elfe?  Your  spirits  high,  your 
fortune  princely,  your  heart  royal,  beauty,  wit, 
wine,  youthful  joys,  jovial  friends,  and  the  world 
at  your  feet  ! 

Head.  Why,  ay!  Who  can  wish  for  more  ?  Let 
us  in  and  look  round.  When  Mr.  Fairfax  comes, 
Gregory,  call  me  instantly.  Care  is  a  sorry  scoun- 
drel ;  Doubt  his  twin  brother;  and  Vexation  their 
meagre  slave  and  attendant. 

[Exeunt  Head.  Sir  Luke,  Major  Tennis,  and 
Mr.  Backhand. 

Greg.  Call — Noa — not  till  I  a'  made  known 
this  sword  and  target — 'sassination  to — A's  come. 

Enter  FAIRFAX. 

Fair.  Gregory  ! 

Greg.  Sir  ! 

Fair.  I  hear  Mr.  Headlong  is  arrived  ? 

Greg.  Yes,  Sir> — but — 

Fair,  (earnestly)  What  ? 

Greg.  A — A's  in  a  conjunction. 

Fair.  What  ? 

Greg.  A's  had  a  misfortin. 

Fair.  Is  he  ill  ? 

Greg.  Noa. 

Fair.  Is  he  hurt  ? 

Greg.  A  may  be 

E  Fair. 

•  - 
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Fair.  Which  way? 

Greg.  A's  in  a  dangerous  quandary.  One  Mr, 
'Transit  has  been,  and  said  that  somebody  was  a  vit- 
lain  ;  meaning  thereby  your  worship. 

Fair.  Me! 

Greg.  Noa,  noa  \  N — not  you — (Aside)  Lordj 
xvhat  have  I  said  ! 

Fair.  Mr.  Transit  call  me  a  villain  ! 
Greg.  1,  I,  I,  STiid  a  called  somebody — somebody 
a  villain. 

Fair.  Can  I  believe  it  ? 

Greg.  Noa  :  dunno  believe  it !  My  tongue  is  a 
cursed  blab,  and  not  to  be  believed. 

Fair.  How  did  this  happen  ? 

Greg.  Why  it  happened  that — that  being  an- 
gered :  they  talked  treason  in  each  other's  faces  : 
So  that  I -be  too  sure  they  made  a  settlement,  be- 
tween 'em,  to  flash  i'  the  pan  at  one  another  f 

Fair.  Where  ;  when  ? 

Greg.  Why,  they  ha'  conspired  to-  goat  it  at 
five  o'clock  to  morrow  morning. 

Fair.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Greg.  'Tis  but  too  sartin  ! 

Fair.  Can't  you  tell  how  the  fray  arose? 

Greg.  Why,  'twas  a  this'n — When  Mr.  Transit 
blasphemed  against  you,  Mr.  Headlong  stamped 
wi's  foot,  at  which  Mr.  Transit  stamped  on  his  partt 
as  if  one  should  defy  tother,  and  tother  should 
defy  he  !  which  at  long  length,  brought  on  swords, 
and  pistols,  and  murder  at  five  o'clock  i'  the  morn- 
•ng — for  a  said  a  had  conceived  an  infection  for 

r.  Headlong. 

Fair.  Affection,  you  mean  ? 

Yes  ;  to  kill  him.     Thof  I  must  bear  tes- 

tsm  o  ny 
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timony  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Transit,  that  a  did  promise 
not  to  commit  murder  :  but  then  a  said  a  would 
cor — corrupt,  or  dis-sect  him,  or  summut. 

Fair.  Villain  !  Villain  !  Perhaps  he  has  heard — 
(laughing  without.)  What  is  all  this  ?  (to  Greg.) 
Who  are  these? 

Greg.  They  be  Mr.  Headlong's  prime  friends  ; 
brought  by  Mr.  Transit. 

Fair.  What,  after  the  challenge  ? 

Greg.  Yes  ;  and  did  as  good  as  throw  defiance 
in  .their  teeth,  too.  A's  a  desperate  blade  ;  that's 
for  sure  !  (Laughing  and  talking  behind.} 

FAIRFAX  at  the  back  of  the  Scene. 
Back,  (without*)   Bravo ! 
Sir  L.    (entering]  Keep  it  up  ! 

Enter  HEADLONG,  the  MAJOR,  Mr.  BACKHAND, 

and  SIR  LUKE.  ' 

Maj.  Where  shall  we  dine  ? 

Head'.  Here,  my  lads !  Here!    Dine  and  sup! 

Sir  L.  We'll  have  the  books  and  the  bones! 
(imitates.} 

Major.    A  dozen  pair  of  each  ! 

Back.   The  racing  calendar  ! 

Sir  L.  Harry  shall  set  off  in  style. 

Major.  Oh,  damme,  as  becomes  a  gentleman  ! 
(aside.)  We'll  have  him  a  few  to-night. 

Fair,  (coming  forward)     So,   Mr.  Headlong! 

Head,  (jumping  on  his  neck)  My  dear,  .dear, 
dear,  Mr.  Fairfax. 

Fair.  Are  you  frantic,  Sir? 
.  Head.  My  defender!  My  best,  my  faithful  friend'. 

fair.  Sir!  Who  are  these? 

R  2  Major. 
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Major.  We,  like  you,  Sir,  have  the  honour  to  be 
his  friends. 

Head.  You  have  made  the  whole  world  my 
friends!  Oh  that  you  could  drink  diamonds  !  You 
have  placed  me  in  the  clouds! 

Fair.  'Twill  be  prudent  of  you  to  descend. 
Head.  Don't  be  angry:  I  should  have  hastened 
home,  to  receive  my  uncle's  parting  breath.  I 
own,  my  fault  was  unpardonable!  but,  had  you 
seen  her!  The  most  angelic,  most —  It  was  at  Ve- 
nice, Carnival  time — 

Fair,  (severely.)  I  have  not  leisure,  Sir,  to  hear 
your  ribbald  adventures;  by  which,  ere  your  chin 
was  bearded,  you  had  dissipated  two  moderate  for- 
tunes. 

Head.  But  you  have  secured  me  a  third,  that  is 
immoderate. 

Fair.  Light  and  lunatic  spendthrift,  nothing  can 
shake  you,  or  you  are  in  a  dream,  the  waking  from 
which  would  be  disgrace,  ruin,  and  frenzy ! 

Head.  I  sincerely  own  I  am  a  scatter-witted 
fool!  Reprove,  call  me  to  account;  picture  my 
follies  in  all  their  extravagance;  but  let  it  be  to- 
morrow. For  this  day,  let  my  house,  like  my 
heart,  be  open  to  all  mankind! 

Fair.  Your  house?  Sir,  the  house  is  mine. 

SirL.  Hey! 

Head.,  (short  fame')  Yours!  I'm  glad  of  it!  For 
ever  may  it  so  remain ! 

Fair.  The  estates  are  mine. 

Major.   The  devil  ! 

Head.  Sir  I 

Fair.  The  property  is  mine, 

Head.  Yours! 

Fair. 
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Fair.  To  the  last  guinea,  mine. 

Major.  Here's  a  blow  up  !  and  our  dear  friend 

Fair.  Is  disinherited. 

Sir  L.  Damned  bad  news,  Major  1 

Major.  Worse  than  nine  losing  back  hands.  c 
[Exeunt  Sir  L.  Mr  B.  and  Major  T. 

Head.  Hark  you,  Mr.  Fairfax ;  are  you  se- 
rious ? 

Fair.  Is  my  word  doubted  ? 

Head.  You  my  uncle's  heir  ? 

Fair.  By  every  form  and  deed  of  law. 

Head.  Do  not  say  so  ! — No,  no  !  Do  not ! 

Fair.  And  why  ? 

Head.  Had  any  other  man  robbed  me,  I  should 
|lot  much  have  grieved — but  you  ! 

Fair.  Robbed  you  ? 

Head.  Ha !  His  heir !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Fidelity  is 
become  a  fiend  ;  and  Justice  her  abettor.  Fairfax  ! 
— In  the  records  of  time  strange  events  are  writ- 
ten— Sir — I  once  heard  a  friend's  name  followed 
by  villain,  and  my  blood  took  fire  !  Was  it  theu 
true  ? 

Fair.  Speak  intelligibly,  Sir. 

Head.  I  cannot !  I  never  before  questioned  what 
you  affirmed  ;  but  your  words  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved !  Adieu!  If  you  have  spoken  truth,  you 
have  bartered  the  noble,  the  dignified  form  of 
Honesty  for  the  foul  brood  of  multiplying  Guilt, 
and  agonising  Self-contempt.  [Exeunt. 


END    OP    THE    SECOND    ACT. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  the  Hall  in  Grosvenor 


enters,  throv:s  himself  in  the  hall  did':-.  , 
starts  up.,  and  walks  disturbed. 


HEADLONG. 

HOW  now!  Why  Gregory  ! 
Greg,   (entering}  Sir  I 

Head.  Are  you  there?   Are  you  living? 

Greg.  Living,  Sir! 

Head.  Do  these  roofs  yet  remain?  Have  no 
thunderbolts  scattered  the  walls  ?  no  visitations  of 
\vrath  and  vengeance  laid  bare  their  iniquity  to 
the  common  curse? 

Or  eg.  Dear,  dear  Sir,  what  can  you  mean  ?  Is 
any  thing  more  the  matter  ? 

'Head.  Ay,  man;  more  is  the  matter  than  hood- 
winked Honesty  can  find  faith  to  credit,  or  dumb- 
founded Amazement  words  to  relate. 

Greg.  I's  afraid,  Sir,  lest  you  be  a  bit  disturbed 
in  mind  ? 

Head.  'Tis  more  than  probable. 

Greg,  Don't  think  of  misfortin  j  pray  you  don't. 
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Pray  as  you  will,  good  Gregory,  I  must 
think,  I  will  think,  and  I  do  think,  till  my  brain 
blazes,  though  all  is  dark  around  me. 

Greg.  Goodness  grant  that  he  be  not  gone  craz- 
ed! Mayhap  a  may  have  no  money;  nay,"  and,  now 
a's  lost  all  his  friends,  a  may  want  a  morsel  to  put 
in  his  mouth?  Lord  a  heaven  forbid! 

Head.  Are  you  rich,  Gregory? 

Greg,  (aside)  I  do  think  that's  it,  sure  enough 
— Rich,  Sir?  Yes,  sure,  in  a  sartin  sort.  I  have 
eleven  guineas  and  sixpence,  all  in  gold,  locked 
safe  in  my  box :  but  I  don't  want  urn.  You  do 
know,  Sir,  I  have  meat  and  drink  plenty,  here.  I'll 
fetch  'em  for  you. 

Head.  For  me,  Gregory? 

Greg.  Yes,  sure,  I  do  hope  I  have  a  Christian  soul 
for  chanty. 

Head.  Charity Fiends! — True,  I  am  a  pau- 
per. 

Greg.  Don't  go  till  I  come  back. 

Head*  (seizing  him)  Stay ! 

Greg.  Nay  but  why  should  you  be  so  bashful  ? 
I  don't  want  um:  1  have  a  crown  piece,  here  in 
iny  fob,  for  pocket  money ;  besides  my  wages  fall- 
ing due,  so  do  let 

Head.  Silence!  Say  another  word,  and  I  will 
tear 

Greg.  Lord,  lord! 

Head.  Give  me  thy  noble  hand!  Nay,  no  fear: 
I  am  not  yet  entirely  mad.  I  have  only  challenged 

my  friend,  embraced  my  enemy,  and  lost ay! 

She  now  is  lost  indeed! 


Enter 
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Enter  STEWARD. 

Stew.  Mr.  Headlong. 

Head.  What  say  you,  good  soul  ? 

Stew.  Don't  despair. 

Head.  Fear  not !  Fear  not ! 

Stew.  You  are  ill  ? 

Head.  I  never  was  well.  My  life  has  been  a 
fever  ;  this  is  only  another  shaking  fit.  Time  was 
I  had  an  uncle. 

Stew.  Fie  upon  him  ! 

Head.  That  uncle  had  a  heart. 

Stew.  It  turned  to  stone. 

Head.  When  shall  such  happy  days  return  ? 

Stew,  (with  a  burst  of  sorrow)  Never! 

Head.  Nay,  old  playmate,  look  up  !  We'll  yet 
laugh  at  the  world.  We'll  brush  the  thread-bare 
coat  clean,  and  wear  it  proudly. 

Stew.  Don't  grieve  too  much.  (Takes  his  hand} 
You  have  a  friend  ? 

Head.  You  are  my  friend. 

Stew .  Am  I  ?  Will  you  own  me  as  your  friend  ? 
Will  you,  Harry  ? 

Head.  Ay,  my  honest  heart ;  frost,  or  sunshine, 

Stew.  From  a  child,  I  loved  you,  Harry  I 

Head.  Thank  you,  thank  you  ! 

Stew.  So  sweet  a  boy,  so  frolicsome,  so  kind- 
hearted! — I  have  a  proposal — the  friend  1  men- 
tioned  

Head.  What  of  him? 

Stew.  Will  not  be  known  ;  but  he  is  busy. 

Head.  Which  way  ? 

Stew.  In  Italy — two  hundred  a-year  will  keep  a 
gentleman  above  want. 

Head. 
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Head.  Your  meaning  ? 
Stew.  Fly  ;  escape  your  creditors. 
Head.  What  and  who  is  he  ? 
Stew.  A  hidden  but  a  firm  friend.     Fly  from 
imprisonment !  You  in  a  jail,  he  in  his  coffin  I 

[EW/. 

Enter  TRANSIT. 

Greg.  Marcy  !  A's  come  !  Tis  a  pity  the  stew- 
ard's presence  is  not  by  :  a  looks  to  be  loaded  with 
pistols. 

Head,  (returning  from  the  Steward)  Sir,  when, 
last  we  met,  we  were  under  a  mistake, 

Tran.  Were  we  ?  Well ! 

Head.  You  spoke  ill  of 

Tran.  Go  on,  describe  him. 

Head.  I  cannot. 

Greg,  (watching)  I  do  see  no  token  of  gun- 
powder. 

Head.  So  much  has  my  heart  honoured  his 
name,  that 

Tran.  Curses  pursue  him. 

Head  Forbear! 

Greg.  I  do  believe  they  are  coming  about ! 

Head.  He  was  good  !  By  heaven  he  was ! 

Tran.  Ay,  ay.  Though  our  acquaintance  is 
short,  I  know  you.  You  have  a  heart  to  feel  stabs, 
but  no  hand"  to  return  them. 

Head,  (taking  the  hand  of  Transit  with  great 
feeling)  Well,  I  have  lost  a  friend,  but  I  have  found 
a  friend. 

Greg,  (in  ersttisy)  Lord,  lord  !  The  gunpowder 
plot  is  ended  !  It's  most  merciful  good  tidings. 
(knocking.) 

F  Enter 
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Enter  a  BAILIFF  in  a  muff  and  roquelaur,  &ct  ami 
his  Follower,  as  a  footman. 

Greg,  (recollecting  the  Bailiff,  and  changing  to 
sudden  trepidation)  Who  would  you  please  to 
want  ? 

Bail.  Monsieur  Headalong,  Sair :  wen  he  is 
wid  the  house  at  .home. 

Greg.  I,  I — I'll  go  and  see. 

Bail.  I  am  tanka  you,  Sair. 

Greg,  (whispering  Headlong?)  Oh  lord,  Sir,  tri- 
bulation is  come  !  Here  be  the  bailiffs. 

Head.  Bailiffs  ? 

Greg.  Run  and  hide  yourself.  Here  I  Here's  ths 
key  of  the  coal  cellar.  . 

Head.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Greg.  When  I  was  out  of  place,  I  lodged  in  the 
same  alley  ;  and  saw  them  often  enough  clutch  up 
distressful  people,  between  their  devilish  iron  bar- 
red windows. 

Tran.  Bring  them  to  me,  Gregory.  (to  Head- 
long) Fly  !  (Aloud)  Good  day  !  Good  day  !  I  shall 
see  you  again  to-morrow  ? 

Head,  (going)  Without  fail.  {Exit. 

Greg.  Marcy  be  praised,  A's  safe  ! 

Bail.  Sair,  I  shall  have  de  honour  to  ask  wen 
your  name  shall  be  Headalong  ? 

Tran.  Ask  again. 

Bail,  (shewing  his  writ)  And  to  make  my  com- 
pliment by  a  little  letter  of  recomendation. 

Tran.  Ha !  But  your  letter  happens  to  have  mis- 
carried. 

Bail,   (throwing  aside  his  roquelaur  and  muff) 
Come,  come.  Sir  >  joking  apart,  you  are  my  pri- 
soner. 

Tran. 
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Jran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Joking  apart !  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  No  no  ;  we'll  joke  in  chorus.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  The  joke  is  not  half  over. 

Bail.  You're  right,  Sir. 

Tran.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  By  good  luck,  my  name  is 
Transit. 

Rail.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  By  good  luck,  I  know  it. 

Tran.   (struck  Hank)  The  devil  you  do  ! 

Greg.  Oh  the  wickedness  o'  this  world  ! 

Bail.  Please  to  read.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  joke, 
you  see,  is  a  very  good  joke.  Come,  Sir,  come. 

^taking  him  off. 

Tran.  This  is  a  pretty  trick  ! Gregory  ! 

Greg.  Sir,  (doubles  his  fsts)  shall  I  at  'um  ? 

Tran.  No,  no. 

Greg.  I  can  do't,  I  am  bottom. 

Tran.  Be  quiet.  Tell  Harry  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Bail.  He  will  soon   keep  you  company. 

Tran.  You  are  very  jocular.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  Wel- 
come, welcome,  brother  debtor." 

Greg.    Lord,  lord^  how  my  fingers  do  itch  ! 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  the  Hotel 

CAROLINE  and  ELIZA  entering,  the  latter  with  a 
mask  in  her  hand. 

Eliza.  So  you  lodge  in  this  hotel  ? 
Car.  For  want  of  a  better  home. 
Eliza.  The  once  splendid  Melford  so  moderate 
jin   his  desires ! 

F  2  Car. 
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Car.  My  father  no  longer  has  the  means. 

Eliza.  Does  he  not  inherit  the  possessions  of  the 
wealthy  Travis  ? 

Car.  They  are  lost,  dispersed. 

Eliza.  By  what  strange  event  ? 

Car.  The  dishonesty  of  a  steward  ;  an  attorney. 

Eliza.  Quillet? 

Car.  Yes. 

Eliza.  The  vile  man  !  My  dear  girl,  you   are 
almost  as  unfortunate  as  I  am.  , 

Car.  You! 

Eliza.  I  too  have  lost — 

Car.  What? 

Eliza,  (sighs)  My  husband. 

Car.  A  widow  ? 

Eliza.  Worse  !    The  fellow  lives  to  plague  me. 

Car.  How  came  you  separated  ? 

Eliza.  By    his   infidelity,  and  the  pride  of  my 
relations. 

Car.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Eliza.  In  this  very  house. 

Car.  Then  you  meet  ? 

Eliza.  No,  indeed.     He  does  not  know  where 
I  am. 

Car.  But  you  wish  to  meet  ? 

Eliza.  No ;  yes.  I  am  tormented  myself,  and  I 
wish  to  torment  him. 

Car.  Which  way  ? 

Eliza,  That  I  am  racking  my  brain  to  find. 

Car.  Where  did  you  marry  ? 

Eli+a.  At  Brussels,    He   stole  me  from  a  con- 
vent. 

Car.  How  came  you  to  consent? 

Eliza.  I   had  too  strong  motives  :  I  loved  him, 
and  had  no  propensity  to  be  a  nun, 

Car, 
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Car.  Can  you,  Eliza,  so  far  forget  your  duty  as 
to  hate  your  husband  ? 

Eliza.  Hate,  child  !  Since  I  have  been  parted 
from  the  creature,  I  find  I  love  him  better  than 
ever. 

Car.  Is  an  eager  desire  to  torment  him  a 
proof  ? 

Eliza.  The  most  infallible  a  wife  can  give.  The 
more  dearly  she  loves,  the  more  she  tingles  to 
drive  the  animal  mad, 

Car.  You  do  not  speak  from  your  heart  ? 

Eliza.  Lord,  but  I  do. 

Car.  And  for  this  charitable  purpose  you  keep 
your  mask  ready? 

Eliza.  With  some  such  hope. 

Car.  The  death  of  your  aunt  has  made  you  in- 
dependent ? 

Eliza.  A  little  too  soon,  for  my  love  to  her;  a 
little  too  late,  for  my  love  to  him. 

Car.  He  being  poor. 

Eliza.  As  a  knight  of  Windsor.  But  poverty  is 
no  plague  to  the  wretch ;  he  has  most  mirth  when 
he  has  least  money. 

Car.  In  that  case,  the  revenge  you  seek  is 
easy. 

Eliza.  The  thought  has  not  escaped  me.  Hea- 
vens, yonder  he  comes ! 

Car.  (smiling}  Well,  well,  I  will  leave  him  to 
Jiis  punishment. 


Enter 
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Enter  TRANSIT,    and    BAILIFF.      ELIZA  on 
j  masked. 


Trail.  You  are  a  very  civil  person,  to  bring  me 
to  mv  own  lodgings. 

Bail.  My  employers  ordered  me. 

Tran.  How  many  of  them  have  you  ? 

Bail.  The  master  of  this  house. 

Tran.  Ay,  but  who  else  ? 

Bail.  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  Mr.  Quillet. 

Tran.  (indignant.)  Indeed!  You'll  let  me  step  to 
my  chamber? 

Bail,  (seizing  Ins  arm.)  You  may  step  up  to  the 
leads 

Eliza,  (advancing)  Excuse  me,  Sir,  why  do 
you  detain  this  —  person? 

Bail.  He  is  my  prisoner,  madam. 

Eliza.  A  malefactor  !  Poor  creature  !  What  of- 
fence? 

Bail.  The  offence  of  eating  and  drinking.  Living 
like  a  gentleman  without  the  means. 

Eliza.  Oh!  He  is  what  you  call  a  —  a  swindler? 

Tran.  Madam  ! 

Bail.  No,  not  so  bad  as  that  ;  only  a  debtor. 

Eliza.  Dear!  I  have  seen  his  face  before!  Should 
he  be  brought  to  trial,  I  can  give  evidence.  He 
comes  from  —  Ghent.  No  —  from  Brussels 

'Tran.  (proudly)  I  have  that  honour,  madam. 

IKliza.  Honour!    (shrugs)  Bless  me!    Honour! 

Tran.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  indulge  — 
im  —  impoliteness,  because  you  arc  a  lady  and  wear 
a  mask. 

Eliza.  You  wear  no  ma?k,  friend  j  any  one  can 
fcad  your  face. 

Enter 
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Enter  the  Master  of  the  Hotel 

Tran.  My  face ! 

Eliza.  Let  him  go  :  I'll  pay  the  debt. 

Mast,  {eagerly  coming  forward)  Will  you, 
madam  ? 

Eliza.  What  is  the  sum  ? 

Must.  A  hundred  and  seven  pounds  twelve. 

Eliza.  I'll  settle  it  for  him:  though  addicted  to 
bad  ways,  being  a  foreigner,  one  can't  help  pitying 
the  man. 

Tran.  S'death,  madam! 

Eliza.  Release  him. 

Bail.  Nay  there  may  be  detainders. 

Mast,  (to  the  Bailiff)  Zounds,  take  the  money  ! 

Eliza.  I'll  indemnify  you. 

Ball,  (aside  to  the  master)  Do  you  know  the 
lady? 

Mil st.  Certainly. 

Bail.  In  that  case,  madam 

[Er/V,  ivilh  the  Master. 

Tran.  Fire  and  fury ! — I  wont  be  released — I  am 
— Zounds,  I  don't  know  what  1  am,  where  I  am, 
who  I  am,  or — Pray,  madam,  who  are  you? 

Eliza.  Ask  no  questions,  good  man.     Here. 

(Gives  a  pocket  book.) 

Tran.  What  is  this? 

Eliza.  Don't  open  it,  till  I  am  gone. 

Tran.  But  why  ? 

'Eliza.  You  are  very  poor. 

Tran.  I  poor !  I  am  a  prince!  An  Emperor!  I 
have  the  richest — fund  of  spirits  on  earth. 

Eliza.  Of  which  I  am  resolved  to  rob  you. 

Tran. 
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Tran.  Rob !— Oh ! — I  have  the  key  to  the  rid- 
dle! You  mean  to  marry  me. 

Eliza.  Impertinent — 

Tran.  You  are  in  love  with  me!  A  fine  crea- 
ture! And  I'll  take  you,  ay,  damme,  under  a 
mask ! 

Eliza.  Marry you^  man! 

Tran.  Why  not  ?  I  once  married  as  good  a 
Avoman. 

Eliza.  I  know  it,  runagate! 

Tran.  Know  it!  {affectionately)  Then3  madam, 
you  know  she  loved  me. 

Eliza.  She  love  you!  She— she  thought  as  ill 
of  you — as  I  do  ! 

Tran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  May  be  fo !  May  be  so  ! 

Eliza.  She — she  despised  your  perfidy  ! 

Tran.  I  find  you  are  ignorant  of  the  matter. 

Eliza.  Ignorant !  Sir,  her  maiden  name  was 
Eliza  Aspen  ;  you  stole  her  from  a  convent ; 
you  bribed  father  Francis  ;  she  gave  you  the  gold  ; 
the  purse  was  green  ;  he  conveyed  her  to  you  thro' 
the  small  door  of  the  convent;  you  hurried  her 
down  the  dark  aisle,  and,  like  an  impudent  wretch 
as  you  were,  stopped  three  times  to  kiss  ;  knowing 
the  poor  thing  durst  not  cry  out. 

Tran.  Knowing  she  had  no  inclination  to  cry 
out,  if  I  had  stopped  to  kiss  her  a  thousand  times  ! 

Elhtq.  Then,  why  didn't  you,  graceless  ?  why 
didn't  you  ? 

Tran.  (vexed)  S'death,  I,  I— I  could  not!  I 
durst  not !  1  was  afraid  the  outward  gate  would 
close  upon  us.  But  I  paid  off  my  score  as  soon  as 
I  got  her  int©  the  carriage. 

Eliza.  You  didn't. 

Tran. 
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*Tran.  I  did  :  you  know  I  did  ;  for,  since  you 
are  witch  enough  to  know  the  rest,  you  must  know 
that. 

Eliza.  I  don't  and  I  won't  know  any  such  thing  ! 

Tran.  You  must :  tho'  nobody  was  there  but 
she  and  I ! 

Eliza.  I  tell  you,  I  was  there  ;  and  now  I  am 
here  :  and  I  will  he  every  where  :  before  you  ami 
behind  you,  at  bed  and  board,  sleeping  and  waking, 
laughing  and  crying,  living  and  dying!  I,  I'll  be 
the  tantalizer  of  your  life!  I'll  run  round  you  to 
plague  you  ;  I'll  run  to  you  to  plague  you;  and 
I'll,  I'll — I'll  run  from  you  to  plague  you.  \_Exit. 

Tran.  (stands  gazing}  The  phantom  is  vanished  ! 
—It  is  magic  ! — Before  you,  and  behind  you,  and 
round  about  you*  (starts  round)  Oof!  Let  me  re- 
cover my  senses! — — And  this  book  ?  What  are 
its  contents  ?  Hoo  !  Bank-notes  ! — -One,  two,- — five 
of  a  hundred  each- — Poh  !  It's  all  a  lie  1  These  are 
no  bank-notes ;  nobody  has  arrested' me;  I  have? 
seen  no  woman,  met  no  (enter  Headlong.) — Pray, 
Sir,  what  is  your  name?  In  what  place  are  we  ? 
What's  the  hour  ? 

Head,  Pray  forgive  me;  I'm  not  in  tune  for 
mockery. 

Tran.  Nay,  then,  take  thefe  five  hundred 
pounds;  for,  if  this  be  real  paper,  if  I  am  sub- 
stantially myself,  and  you  are  Harry  Headlong,  my 
fortune  is  made. 

Head.   Indeed  ! 

Tran.  And  in  truth  !  You  left  me  in  the  power 

of  an  evil   genius ;  the  queen  of  tairies  appeared, 

commanded  my   release,  tossed   me  a  handful   of 

pearls,  and,  melting  to  air,  vowed  to  haunt  me  till 

G  —till 
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—till  I  shall  consent  to  make  her  blest !  Se  take 
the  money. 

Head.  I  cannot  understand  you  ! 

fran.  How  the  devil  should  you !  Yet,  it  is 
every  syllable  true.  Take  the  money  ;  I  can  have 
as  much  as  I  will :  by  my  honour,  I  can.  We 
are  friends ;  don't  refuse  me.  There,  there  ! 
Good  bye!  I'm  only  going  for  more :  she  is  im- 
patient till  I  come,  oh  !  [Exit. 

Head.  An  unaccountable  fellow ;  but  a  noble 
one— Oh  that  Fairfax  I  I  can  no  longer  doubt : 
the  indigent  and  declining  Melford  has  been  in- 
sulted by  him.  Well,  well :  I  must  inquire  his 
lodging;  this  money  may  then  be  of  use.  There  is 
consolation  in  the  thought.  [Exit, 

Enter  MASTER,  looking  after  HEADLONG. 
Mast.     It's  all  over  with  that  youth  !  My  house 
is  haunted  by  beggarly  guests  j    here  come  tw» 
»ore  of  them. 

Enter  MELFORD  'and  CAROLINE. 

Mel.  Weep  no  more. 

Car \  Consent  then  that  I  may  pledge  my  mother's 
bracelets. 

Mas.  {aside)  So!  [Exit. 

Met.  That  we  may  live  another  miserable  week. 

Car.  It  is  no  crime;  and  my  veil  will  hide  the 
shame. 

Mel.  Send  my  daughter  on  such  an  errand^ 

Car.  Since  one  of  us  it  must  be,  the  daughter, 
surely  ;  and  not  the  father.  She  is  unknown  ;  but 
iic,  the  once  wealthy  aud  high  j>orted  McHord,  seen 
jiumbled  thus?  No  ;  I  better  know  the  duties  of 
a  child. 

MA 
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Mel.  My  daughter!  Fiends! 

Car.  Men  possess  not  such  trinkets. 

MeL  True.  I  might  be  suspected  as  a  thief, 
dragged  and  exhibited 

Car.  Never,  my  father,  never. 

Mel.  Go,  girl !  Go,  child !  Take  them ;  bring  back 
the  pittance,  and  the  scene  shall  close  :  we'll  ban- 
quet on  our  last  morsel,  breathe  a  parting  prayer, 
and  die.  [Exit. 

Enter  FAIRFAX,  and  Master  of  the  Hotel. 

Fair.  Released  from  arrest  by  a  lady,  say  you  ? 

Mas.  Yes,  Sir. 

Fair.  Not  by — (pointing  to  Carol  in  e^). 

Mas.  Oh,  no,  poor  girl ;  she  is  in  distress  enough. 

Fair.  The  very  face  and  form  of  innocence! 

Mas.  Those  bracelets  were  her  mother's;  which 
she  is  going  to  pledge. 

Fair.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mas.  I  heard  what  she  said  to  her  father. 

Fair.  Pray  leave  us. 

Mas.  She  is  handsome.  [Exit. 

Fair,  (to  Caroline,  who  is  going}  Madam! 

Car.  (a  little  start}  Sir! 

Fair.    Forgive  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger. 

Car.  Your  pleasure? 

Fair.  Do  not  think  me  rude;  there  may  be  good 
manners  even  in  being  abrupt. 

Car.  Perhaps  so,  Sir. 

Fair.  To  a  man  of  the  world,  the  sweet  dejec- 
tion of  your  face  and  form  tell  much;  and  I  have 
heard  more.  Pardon  me,  I  know  you  are  poor. 

Car.  It  so  happens,  Sir. 

G  2  Fair* 
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Fair.  Honour  me  so  far  as  to  explain  your  im- 
mediate wants. 

Car.  For  what  purpose? 

Fair.  Till  I  hear,  I  cannot  answer. 

Car.  You  never  saw  me  before? 

Fair.  But  what  I  now  see  fixes  my  attention. 
There  are  books  in  which  a  single  sentence  is  a 
volume. 

Car.  You  speak  kindly ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  proof,  there  is  much  kindness  in  the 
human  heart.  Nor  will  1  ask  if  your  views  are 
sinister,  or  such  as  may  become  a  man :  I  can  con- 
fide in  myself,  and  therefore  fear  not  others. 

Fair.  'Tis  a  noble  confidence. 

Car.  Briefly,  Sir,  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who,  once  at  the  head  of  fashion,  is  now  in  want 
of  sustenance.  These  bracelets  are  the  last  re- 
mains of  foamer  splendour.  As  mere  ornaments, 
I  might  hold  them  cheap  ;  but  they  were  my  mo- 
ther's. Dying  when  I  was  yet  a  child,  she  tied  them 
on  my  arms;  and,  as  if*  speaking  to  things  of  sense 
and  memory,  conjured  them  daily  to  remind  me  of 
a  dear  mother's  love. 

Fair.  You  must  not  part  with  them. 

Car.  Not  to  save  a  father?  Oh,  yes;  with  them 
and  life  !  but  I  would  indeed  most  gladly  find  some 
gentle  bosom,  that  would  so  far  sympathize  with 
parental  sufferings,  and  filial  piety  to  a  mother's 
memory,  as  to  receive  them  in  pledge;  permitting 
me,  might  ever  fortune  smile  again,  though  years 
should  first  elapse,  to  redeem  tokens  which  it  rends 
my  heart  to  quit. 

Fair.  These  pearls  are  rich  ;  yet  how  poor,  com- 
pared to  the  sweet  sensibilities  of  which  they  are 
the  bond! 

Car. 
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Car.  Ah,  Sir  ! 

Fair.  Such  pure  affect  ions,  with  thoughts  so  just, 
and  youth  so  tender,  are  seldom  srcn.  Young 
lady,  I  will  be  your  banker  ;  but  will  receive  no 
pledge. 

Car.  Pardon  me  ;  that,  Sir,  must  not  be.  False 
construction,  vague  inference,  and  unmerited  re- 
proach, might  follow.  Take  charge  of  the  brace- 
lets, or  ask  me  to  accept  no  favour. 

fair.  Your  caution  is  commendable  ;  but  you 
say  you  have  a  father  :  accept  this  trifle  (searching 
his  pocket-book)  and  tell  me  his  residence  and  name, 

Car.  His  name  is  Melford. 

Fair,  (starting)  Melford ! 

Car.  Why  are  you  surprised  ? 

Fair.  Lately  from  Italy  ? 

Car.  Yes. 

Fair,  And  you  his  daughter  ? 

Car.  Is  it  a  miracle  ? 

Fair.  Something  like  one.  (considers,  tlien 
puts  -up  his  pocket-book)  Return  to  your  father. 
Farewell.  (As  Fairfax  goes  off.  Headlong  enters ; 
and  starts  to  meet  him.) 

Head,  (in  a  tone  of  anguish  covering  his  eyes) 
Oh! 

Car.  "Tis  Harry  !  What  strange  events  are  these. 
(puts  doivn  her  •veil.) 

Head.  How  specious  are  his  looks  !  (to  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Hotel,  crossing)  1  find  Mr.  McJlord 
lodges  here? 

Mas.  Yes. 

Head.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Mas.  I  don't  know  ;  there's  his  daughter.  \Exit. 

Head.  Indeed  !  A  sweet  form  ! 

Car.  (aside •}  What  can  he  want  with  my  father  ? 
J  thought  them  not  acquaiuted. 

Bud. 
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Head,  (bowing}  Can  you  tell  me,  Madam,  is 
Mr.  Mel  ford  within  ? 

Car.  He  is  not,  Sir.     Does  he  know  you  ? 

Head.  Scarcely.    We  once  met. 

Car.  Where  ? 

Head.  At  Venice.  Our  acquaintance  was  short, 
yet  interesting. 

Car.  For  what  reason,  Sir  ? 

Head.  We  were  both  far  from  home,  and  both 
in  distress.  Speaking  of  Old  England,  we  wished 
\ve  were  there,  wanted  the  means,  pitied  each  other, 
hoped  for  better  days,  shook  hands,  and  parted. 

Car.  What,  for  England  ? 

Head.  Soon  after. 

Car.  Not  without  money  ? 

Head.  A  supply  came. 

Car.  (struck  with  a  sudden  thought)  And  you  sent 
a  part  to  your  countryman  ? 

Head.  I — pshaw  ! 

Car.  (aside)  Was  it  he  that  relieved  my  father: 

Head,  (aside)  How  striking  is  the  resemblance ! 
Why  is  she  veiled  ? — Pardon  me,  madam,  but  you 
would  infinitely  oblige  me,  were  you  to  remove  that 
beauty  blind. 

Car.  Excuse  me,  Sir. 

Head.  Indeed  you  safely  may. 

Car.   (aside)  Indeed,  you  mistake. 

Head.  You  are  one  of  those  heavenly  beings 
whom  it  is  my  destiny  to  adore. 

Car.  (aside  and  angry)  So But  not  the  only 

one? 

Head.  The madam  ? 

Car.  You  own  it ! 

Head.  Do  I,  madam  ? 

Car*  (piqued)   Do  you  not  ?  Head. 
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Head.  Iteally  I — my  mind  is  wandering. 

Car.  Back  to  Venice,  perhaps  ? 

Head*  Venice,  and  London,  and 1,  I  don't 

know  what,  or  where. 

Car.  Evasion  surely  is  beneath  you,  Sir*  That 
flippancy  which  is  destitute  of  honour,  sense,  and 
soul,  may  be  pitied ;  but  never  can  be  respected* 

Head,  (aside)  Her  vpry  sentiments!  And  yet 
it  cannot  be.  (aloud)  Btl/issima  Signorina,  per  gra- 
%ia,  parYuimo  Italiano. 

Car.  (aside)  Indeed,  I  will  not<— What  did 
you  say,  Sir? 

Head.  That  I  would  give  the  world  to  hear  ycu 
speak  Italian,  as  1  once  heard  it  spoken. 

Car.  Once? 

Mead.  And  only  once.  She  was  in  masquerade, 
yet  she  had  not  the  cruelty  like  you  *to  hide  her 
face. 

Car.  It  seems  your  custom  to  fall  in  love  at  first 
night? 

Head.  Never  but  that  once. 

Car.  Sir! 

Head.  And  this  once,  madam. 

Car.  That  once,  and  this  once! 

Head.  Yes,  madam. 

Car.  And,  pray,  who  is  the  lady? 

Head.  I  don't  kno\v,  ma'am;  except  that  her 
iiame  is  Caroline. 

Car.  Where  is  she? 

Head.  I  don't  know  that,  ma'am:  but,  till  I  find 
her,  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable  fellow  on  earth. 
(recollecting)  That  is,  unless,  ma'am,  you— you 
should  take  pity  on  me. 

G#r.  You  insult  me^  Sir* 
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Head*  I  am  sorry  for  it,  from  rhy  son!. 

Car*  Could  you  be  satisfied  with  half  a  woman's 
heart? 

Head.  Oh  dear,  no,  ma'arm  A  woman's  heart 
whole  is  not  too  much  for  me. 

Car.  Could  she  then  be  satisfied  with  half  yours? 

Heath  Oh,  ma'am,  I  never  give  my  heart  by 
halves;  I  give  it  all  at  once. 

Car.  And  more  than  once,  it  seems?. 

Head.  It  is  your  own  faults.  No  mortal,  having 
eyes  or  ears,  could  resist  either  of  you. 

Car.  You  never  sa\v  my  face? 

Head.  But  I  saw  hers;  which  I  Suppose  the  Very 
pattern  of  yours.     Have  heard  her  sweet  and  rosy 
-  lips,  arid  tasted  them  ten  thousand  times— 

Car.  Sir! 

Head.  Irr  imagination.     Alas,  nothing  more! 

Car.  This  is  trifling.  You  said  your  business, 
was  with  my  father* 

Head*  I  have  a  small  pocket-book.  .         ; 

Car.  Which  you  would  wish  to  have  given  him 
yourself? 

Head.  No,  ma'am  \  I  would  much  rather,  if 
possible,  conjure  it  into  his  pocket.  Now,  as  con- 
jurors act  by  confederacy,  you,  being  his  daughter, 
might  second  me. 

Car.  Will  that  be  proper,  Sir?  (with  great  emo- 
tion} It  contains —  ? 

Head.  Be  assured,   it  contains  nothing  of  harm. 

Car.  Suffer  me  to  examine  \ 

Head*  I  would  die  to  oblige  you,  madam  ;  but, 
in  this  case,  I — 1  have  a  very  particular  reason  for 
wishing  it  should  be  delivered  unopened  to  Mr. 
Mel  ford  (retiring). 

Cat. 
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Car.  As  coming  from  you  ? 

Head.  Not  for  the  world  ! 

Car.  What  must  I  say  ? 

Head.  A  stranger  gave  it  you  ;  one  who — in 
short,  say  all  that  your  own  sympathetic  heart  can 
suggest,  to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  on  a  cor- 
roded mind,  and  soften  the  wounded  feelings  of  an 
unfortunate  father.  Adieu  !  Adieu  !  You — You — 
would  to  heaven  you  spoke  Italian  !  [Exit  hastily. 

Car.   (her agitation  becomes  extreme)  Sir!  Sir! 

(a  little  raising  her  veil. 

Head,  (returns :  the  veil  dropped)  Madam  !  Did 
you  please  to  call  ? 

Car.  (confused)  Sir — I — I — 

Head.  I  beg  pardon,  madam.  My  eyes  and  ears 
both  deceived  me.  I  thought  I  saw — as  well  as 
heard!  But,  alas!  it  was  impossible.  Angels  guard 
you.  Oh,  that  you  could  speak  Italian!  [Exit. 


Enter  MELFORD,  hastily,  and  looking  lack. 

Mel.  Surely  I  have  seen  that  face  ? 

Car.  (trembling)  Tis  Harry  Headlong!,  Oh, 
Sir,  I  have  such  wonders  to  relate ! 

Mel.  Nay,  child,  I  am  myself  in  amazement.  A 
ticket  porter,  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  gave  me 
this  letter,  containing  a  fifty  pound  bill,  and  then 
ran  off. 

Car.  Surely,  that  too  cannot  be  from  him  ? 

Mel.  From  whom  ? 
"Car.  Mr.  Headlong. 

Mel.  No,  no.  I  have  just  heard  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

H  Car. 
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Car.  (her  agitation  again  encreased)  What  mis- 
fortunes ? 

Mel.  He,  like  myself,  is  robbed  of  a  vast  inherit- 
ance. 

Car.  How  ? 

Mel  Most  treacherously. 

Car.  By  whom? 

Mel.  The  cruel,  the  hypocritical  Fairfax.  Caro- 
line !  (alarmed)  Are  you  ill  ? 

Car.  Mr.  Headlong  disinherited ! 

Mel.  And  his  false  friend  the  heir. 

Car.  Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  am  a  little  agi- 
tated. When  you  shall  know  all  Mr.  Headlong's 
virtues,  your  heart  will  bleed  at  his  misfortunes, 
and  feel  tenfold  indignation  against  his  oppressor. 

{Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  Grosvencr  Square. 

Enter  HEADLONG. 

Head.  So  !  I  have  escaped  from  the  bailiffs  that 
beset  my  lodgings — I  cannot  forget  her  !  Oh,  was 

she  but  mine  ! Of  what  am  I  dreaming?  Can  I 

so  easily  lose  sense  of  the  sudden  mischief  which, 
like  a  common  executioner,  is  racking  me  through 
every  fibre?  Frenzy,  despair,  and  meditated 
vengeance  seize  me  at  one  moment ;  the  next  I 
fall  into  some  light  and  trivial  mood  ;  till  at  last, 
again  remembering  what  I  am,  I  could  despise 
and  curse  myself  for  being  so !  Surely  'tis  but 
the  wild  hurry  of  youthful  spirits — I  can  feel,  I 
can  act,  I  can  suffer.  Aye,  I  can,  and  I  will. 
(throws  himself  on  the  steps  of  his  own  door.} 

Enter  the  STEWARD,  who  sees  him,  and  stands  half 
stupified. 

Striv.  Heaven  pardon  my  sins ! 

Head.  These  doors  I  entered  as  mine,  and  now 
the  beggar  is  seated  on  his  proper  throne.  The- 
step  of  a  door  on  a  frosty  night  will  be  a  pleasant 
pillow. 

Stciv.  Sir !  My  dear  master ! 

Head,  (springing  up  and  taking  bis  band)  Ha! 
Constancy  ! 

Slew. 
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Stew.  Why  do  you  stay  here  ? 

Head.  Because— because  it  is  decreed.  Heaven 
decrees,  and  man  obeys.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Stew.  Do  not  stay  in  the  comfortless  street. 

Head.  Why  not  ?  Here  I  am,  barren  and  bare  ; 
destitute  of  all  that  could  excite  cupidity.  Let 
me  defy  what  further  can  befal  me  ? 

Stew.  Have  better  hopes. 

Head.  The  sickly  imagination,  surrounded  by 
her  self-created  horrors,  can  behold  nothing  but 
deformity — can  feel  nothing  but  pain. — 'Tis  folly  ! 
We  will  furnish  Misery  with  a  new  face;  will  sho\v 
Persecution,  that  the  liberal  and  free-born  soul  has 
an  elasticity,  which  all  her  fetters  cannot  confine. 

Stew.  Come  with  me;  we  will  find  a  home. 

Head.  Faithful  still,  old  friend — you  follow  me 
through  all  fortunes  ? 

Stew.  Till  the  breath  leaves  rny  body. 

Head.  My  hope  this  morning  was  to  have  bet- 
ter rewarded  your  affection. 

Stew.  Come,  come.  Don't  be  afraid :  the 
writs  against  you  are  discharged. 

Head,  (surprised)     By  whom  ? 

Stew.  A  friend. 

Head.  Yourself? 

Stew.  The  friend  I  mentioned  this  morning. 

Head.  How  often,  when  a  child,  have  I  been 
warned  by  you,  on  no  occasion,  however  trying, 
to  be  guilty  of  falsehood  !  It  was  yourseh  ? 

Stew".  I  have  still  a  reserve. 

Head.  It  must  not  be. 

Stew.  I  will  attend  you  to  Italy. 

Head,  (firmly)     It  must  not  be. 

Stew.  All  the  world  has  forsaken  you. 

Head. 
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Head.  Sunshinet and  pure  air,  with  the  power 
of  moving  when  and  where  desire  shall  lead, 
dear  as  they  are  to  the  heart  of  man,  must  not  be 
accepted  on  such  terms. 

Stew,  (afflicted]  Aye,  aye,  so  it  is:  I  was 
only  your  uncle's  steward. 

Head.  Fie !  A  prince  may  be  proud  of  such  a 
friend . 

Stew.  Between  friends,  all  good  is  common. 

Head.  Sacrifice  the  gleanings  of  an  honest  la- 
borious life,  at  the  moment  when  age  demands 
solace  and  ease  ?  No,  no — 

Slew,  (weeping)  It  is  unkind,  Harry.  It  is 
unkind,  Mr.  Headlong.  But  no  matter;  the  thing 
is  nearly  done. 

Head.  Whar*is  done  ? 

Stew.  An  annuity  is  purchased  on  your  life. 

Head.   Have  you  dared  ? 

Stew.  Spurn  me  if  you  will:  I  must  not  be 
your  friend,  but  I  will  be  your  servant. 

Head,  (much  moved)  You  persecute  me  to 
commit  injustice. 

Slew.  Refuse,  and  break  my  heart. 

Head.  I  know  that,  in  the  extreme  of  mutual 
wretchedness  and  fellow-suffering  there  is  COIIL..- 
lation. 

Stew.  You  will  consent  at  last?  I  knew  you 
were  too  kind  to  kill  me. 

Head.  I'll  promise  nothing,  except  to  love  you 
everlastingly,  my  late  and  early  friend ;  and  so  to 
act  as  that  you  and  the  world  shall  say — misfortune 
has,  at  length,  taught  him  to  be  a  man.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  tbe  Office  of  Quillet;  a  Library  Table-, 
Clerks  in  an  adjoining  Chamber. 

QUILLET  and  MELFORD. 

Quil.  What  can  I  say,  Mr.  Melford?  I  am 
sorry  for  you;  very  sorry  indeed:  but  I  can  only 
add,  again  and  again,  my  accounts  are  closed, 
as  my  books  will  show. 

Mel.  No,  Sir,  your  accounts  are  not  closed, 
yet— 

Qjnil.  Nay,  you  are  so  angry  ! 

Mel.  Angry  I  Were  you  not  the  acting  exe- 
cutor ? 

Quil.  Ah!  A  painful  office  it  was.  Such  per- 
plexity !  My  poor  brain !  It  has  robbed  me  of 
many  a  night's  sleep. 

Mel.  Patience  of  Saints !  Attorney  and  Steward 
to  Mr.  Travis,  his  whole  rental  passed  through 
your  hands. 

Quil.  Ah !  I  had  work  enough  ! 

Me!.  What  have  you  done  with  the  receipts  ? 

Quil.  My  hooks  will  show. 

Mel.  How  have  the  sums  drawn  from  the  funds 
been  expended  ? 

Quil.  My  books  will  show. 

Mel.  What  were  the  pretended  debts  to  pay 
which  you  say  the  landed  property  was  sold? 

Qtiil.  My  books  will  show. 

Mel.  By  what  means  did  Mr.  Travis,  a  man 
noted  for  hoarding,  thus  miraculously  become 
poor? 

Quil.  Humph  1  That — that  my  books  will  not 
show. 

M el.  Ask  your  conscience  ? 

Quil. 
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Quit.  Poh,  poh  !  Ask  my  ledger :  conscience 
is  out  of  the  question. 

Mel.  More  is  the  shame. 

Quil.  No  one  knew  what  he  did  with  his  mo- 
ney. Superannuated  !  Guineas  found  in  one  hole  ; 
bank  notes  in  another;  left  forgetfully  about, 
swept  away,  burned,  lost,  nobody  knows  how. 

Mel.  And  found,  Sir — 

Quil.  Nobody  knows  by  whom. 

Mel.  Though  every  body  names  the  mis- 
creant. 

Quil.  Do  they  ? 

Mel.  They  do. 

Quil.  Every  body  names  the  miscreant.  Ha ! 
Dangerous  language,  Mr.  Melford  :  let  me  cau- 
tion you  to  be  more  guarded. 

Mel.  Why,  devil  though  you  are,  what  farther 
mischief  can  you  do  me? 

Quil.  I  do  mischief?  No,  Mr.  Melford,  I 
shall  act  according  to  law. 

Mel.  There  are  vipers,  Sir,  that  only  act  to 
pervert  and  disgrace  the  law. 

Quil.  Vipers — humph!  That  may  be. 

Mel.  And  more  than  one  of  these  reptiles 
are — 

Quil.  Stop  a  moment,  (/o  Clerks  in  the  Of- 
fice.) Within !  Two  of  you  come  in  here,  and 
take  down  all  that  is  said.  You  were  pleased  to 
call  me  miscreant,  viper,  and  reptile,  Mr.  Mel- 
ford ? — He  does  not  deny  it:  write.  Take  notice, 
I  use  no  provocation. 

Mel.  Is  it  possible  for  villainy  so  wicked  to  be 
so  shameless  ? 

Quil. 
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;7.  A  wicked  shameless  villain!  —  Addressed 
to  rne  —  Write. 

Mel.  How  many  men,  infinitely  less  criminal, 
have  been  brought  to  the  gallows  ! 

Quit.  I  am  a  criminal  ;  I  shall  be  brought  to 
the  gallows.  Take  down  his  words.  Proceed 
Sir  —  Mark,  I  say  nothing  to  aggravate. 

Mel.  Oh,  heart  of  man  !  What  a  sink  of  vice 
can  practice  make  thee  !  How  does  the  wholesome 
medicine  of  law,  mal-administered,  become  a 
destructive  poison  !  The  sword  of  justice,  wrested 
from  her  by  every  villain  hand,  is  pointed  at  her 
proper  bosom.  Base  and  mercenary  wretches 
m«ck  at  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  make  the 
upright  judge  an  instrument  of  wrong,  and,  while 
they  excite  a  nation's  curse,  endanger  a  nation's 
peace.  [Exit. 

Qtril.  (to  clerks)  You  need  not  take  down 
that.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  the  House  of  Sir  Ralph  Aspen. 

SIR  RALPH  and  the  STEWARD. 

Sir  R.  It  is  indeed  a  villainous  affair;  but  I  do 
not  name  the  villain.  Like  you,  I  think  more 
than  I  speak. 

Stew.  I  hate  babbling. 

Sir  R.  Not  only  is  Harry  disinherited  by  his 
arts,  but  he  protects  another  fellow  from  Brussels  ; 
a  pretended  relation  of  mine,  by  marriage ;  yet 
this  very  day  he  had  the  fellow  arrested. 

Sttv. 
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Stew.  You  give  me  no  answer  ? 

Sir  R.   Where  is  your  young  master  ? 

Stew.  I  don't  know.     Grieving,  laughing,  cry- 
ing    (cries  himself.)     Half  mad. 

Sir  R.  Poor  youth!  So  you  mean  to  buy  him 
an  annuity? 

Stew.  He  must  not  starve. 

Sir  R.  And  are  short  one  hundred  pounds  ? 

Stew.  Will  you  give  them  ? 

Sir  R.  Give  ! — I — But  why  do  you  strip  your- 
self ? 

Stew.  To  cloathe  the  naked. 

Sir  R.  You  have  wants,  and  are  old. 

Stew.  Then  I  shall  not  want  long. 

Sir  R.  His  uncle  was  my  friend. ° 

Stew.  Ay ;  remember  that. 

Sir  R.  We  had  a  sincere  regard  for  each  other. 

Stew.  A  hundred  pounds  for  his  nephew  is  a 
trifle. 

Sir  R.  To  cut  the  youth  off  with  a  shilling 
was  wrong. 

Stew.  Do  right ;  give  the  money. 

Sir  R.  Money — Money  is  a  serious  affair. 

Stew.  Will  you  lend  it  ? 

Sir  R.  1  wish  it  was  convenient;  but  it  does 
not  square  with  my  concerns. 

Stew.  Square! 

Sir  R.  I  can't  spare  so  great  a  sum 

Stew.   Spare — and  square  !  Ah  ! 

Sir  R.  Or  I  would  have   stretched  a  point,  for 
the  sake  of  old  friendship. 

Stew.    Friendship!    (to  himself)  never   had  a 
friend  ;  never  will  have  one. 

1  Sir  R. 
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Sir  /?.  I  am  as  sorry  as  you  can  be. 
Stew,  (to  himself)   Damned  lie. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  (to  the  Steward)  Here  is  a  man  asks  for 
you,  Sir. 

Sir  R.  What  man  ?  Disguised  ;  ill-looking  ? 
Search  his  pockets  !  Who  does  he  come  from  ? 

Rob.  Mr.  Fairfax. 

Sir  R.  Fairfax  !  (aside}  Here's  a  plot !  Spies 
are  set  upon  me ! 

Rob.   He  says  his  name  is  Gregory. 

Sir  R.  Gregory ;  Why  did  you  not  say  so  at 
first  Moon-calf? — Come  in  ! 

Enter  GREGORY,  and  Exit  ROBERT. 

Sir  R.  Now  ;  what  do  you  want  ? 

Grrg.  Nay,  for  my  part,  Sir  Ralph,  I  want 
nought  on  earth  :  but  Mr.  Fairfax  wants 

Sir  R.   What?  What? 

Greg,  (to  the  steward}  A  wants  you,  Sir. 

Sir  R.  For  what  purpose? 

Greg.  Nay,   many,  a  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Sir  R.  There  is  mischief  hatching! Re- 
member, 1  have  not  said  a  word  against — against 
any  body 

&tew.   (earnestly)   Yes,  you  have. 

Sir  R.  Have ! 

Stew.  Many  words  ;   bad  words. 

Sir  R.  Lord  deliver  me!  You  cannot  say  so, 
truly  ? 

Stew.  Truly. 

Sir.  R. 
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Sir  R.  On  your  oath  ? 

Steiv.  On  my  oath. 

Sir  R-  My  hair  stands  an  end  !  Whom  have  1 
spoken  ill  of? 

Slew.  Of  yourself.  [Exeunt  Steward  and 

Gregory. 

Sir  R.  It's  a  snare!  He  \vas  sent  to  pretend 
to  rail,  and  borrow  money,  and  inflame  and  in- 
trapme!  I'm  all  in  a  tremor!  My  niece,  her 
husband,  Fairfax,  my  own  servants,  all  the 
world  are  in  a  conspiracy  against  me  !  What  a 
wretched  thing  is  human  existence!  I  never  move 
but  with  swords  at  my  back,  and  daggers  at  my 
throat  !  (re-enter  Gregory]  What  brings  you 
back  ?  What's  your  business  now? 

Greg.  Business  ?  I  never  had  no  business  for 
my  part.  I  only  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  one  Mr. 
Transit  told  me  to  say  he  would  soon  be  wi* 
you. 

SirR.  (alarmed]    Who? 

Greg.   Mr.  Transit. 

Sir  R.  Oh  the  damned  fellow  1  Why  ?  For 
what? 

Greg.  I  don't  know  :  but  it  is  likely  to  be  sum- 
mut  bad  enough. 

Sir  R.  I  foresaw  it. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  Mr.  Fairfax,  Sir,  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. 

Sir  R.  The  devil  !  Another  tormentor  I  (to 
Gregory]  Away,  through  that  door,  down  the 
back  stairs ;  He'll  think  we  are  plotting  ! 

Greg. 
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Greg.  But  what  mun  I  say  to  —  ? 

Sir  R.  Zounds  begone ! 

Greg.  I's  going!  (angry]  You're  in  a  woundy 
hurry  !  You  won't  let  a  body  explain  one's  errand. 

[Exit. 

Sir  R*  I'm  in  such  a  tremble,  that  I  can't 
face  this  terrible  lawyer :  I  must  compose  my- 
self with  a  dose  of  my  balsam.  I'll  wait  on  Mr. 
Fairfax  in  two  minutes.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CAROLINE  and  ELIZA. 

Car.  But  why,  Eliza,  all  these  questions  on  a 
thing  so  trifling  as  this  little  pocket  book  ? 

Eliza.  And  why,  Caroline,  all  these  difficulties 
in  answering  ? 

Car.  You  have  your  reasons,  it  seems,  and  I 
have  mine. 

Eliza.  You  say  it  was  given  you  by  the  man 
of  your  heart  ? 

Car.  1  received  it  from  his  own  hand. 

Eliza  (aside)  The  traitor ! An  old  ac- 
quaintance ? 

Car.  I  never  saw  him  but  twice:  once  at 
Venice,  and  once  to-day. 

Eliza.  So,  he  has  been  at  Venice  ? 

Car.  Yes. 

Eliza  (aside)  Vile  Renegade  ! 

Car.   You  seem  vexed,  Eliza ! 

Eliza.  I  have  no  great  reason  to  be  pleased, 

Enter  FAIRFAX. 

Car.  He  here! 

Eliza.  How  unabashed  he  looks  ! 

Car. 
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Car.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Eliza.  It  is  your  relation,  the  haughty  Fairfax. 

Car.  The  very  man  who,  as  I  told  you,  pre- 
tending to  pity,  left  me  so  abruptly. 

Eliza.  Oh  that  he  would  speak! 

Car.  Why? 

Eliza,  That  I  might  answer. 

Car.  It  was  my  very  thought. 

Fair.  Pardon  me,  ladies;  your  fair  eyes  appear 
to  question  me  ? 

Eliza.  We  were  doubting,  Sir,  whether  we 
ought  to  avoid  or  face  that  forgetful  prosperity, 
which  renounces  and  destroys  the  noblest  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

Fair.  Madam ! 

Car.  You  lately  drew  from  me  a  confession  of 
poverty ;  for  I  did  not  then  know  your  name  was 
Fairfax. 

Fair.  Well,  Madam? 

Car.  Mine  is  Melford.  Strange  things  have 
been  told  you  of  me :  that  poverty  might  level 
me  with  the  most  miserable,  and  make  me  what 
I  disdain  to  think  myself. 

Fair.  Your  father  teemed  to  entertain  such 
fears. 

Eliza.  Yes  Sir.  Impelled  by  them,  he  conde- 
scended to  intreat  your  aid,  confessed  his  errors, 
asked  forgiveness,  and  implored  your  pity.  All 
this  he  did  more  to  save  the  child  he  loves,  than 
dreading  the  misery  which,  though  he  feels  it,  he 
will  have  rhe  fortitude  to  face.  He  gave  you  this 
godlike  privilege  !  At  which,  ignorant  of  its  dig- 
nity, you  contemptuously  spurned. 

Fair.  Your  censure,  Madam,  is  strong. 

Eliza. 
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Eliza.  It  was  but  yesterday  men  thought  you1 
the  centre  of  every  virtue,  the  guide  of  youth, 
the  friend  of  age,  and  the  father  o-f  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

Fair.  Praise,  like  blame,  may  be  extrava- 
gant. 

Car-  They  had  not  then  heard  of  the  misery 
brought  on  the  destitute  youth,  whom  you  have 
supplanted.  My  father's  poverty  had  not  then 
met  your  scorn. 

Eliza.  He  who,  under  the  mask  of  benevolence, 
can  act  all  the  fine  feelings  of  the  most  exalted 
virtue,  only  to  practice  on  credulity  and  indulge 
avarice,  pride,  revenge,  and  every  baser  passion, 
is  but  the  victim  of  his  own  vice;  and,  while  he 
braves  contempt,  deserves  compassion. 

Fair.  Are  you  acquainted,  Madam,  with  what 
kind  of  welcome  I  was  once  received  by  the  man 
you  defend?  Inflated  then  by  that  dastardly 
pride,  which  dreads  any  kindred  with  poverty, 
do  you  know  how  capable  he  himself  became  of 
all  that  was  arrogant  and  cruel  ?  Has  he  as  faith- 
fully pictured  his  own  want  of  every  humanizing 
sympathy  as  he  has  done  mine  ? 

Car.  It  may  be  not :  but  a  first  wrong  will 
not  justify  a  second. 

Eliza.  Neither  were  they  equal  wrongs.  Youth 
is  little  susceptible  of  those  keen  recollections, 
and  bitter  mental  pangs,  which  gnaw  and  feed 
on  declining  misery.  The  increasing  aches  of 
age,  the  tottering  body,  cumbrous  decrepitude, 
and  the  gloom  of  never- returning  strength,  are  of 
themsehes  sufficient  evil.  With  manhood  thus 
reduced,  the  heart  that  contains  one  spark  of 

noble 
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Roble  feeling  cannot  quarrel.  But  when  this 
dreary  winter  is  made  more  barren  by  icy  penury, 
and  the  approaching  agonies  of  famine,  he  that 
could  answer  the  prayer  of  wretchedness  so  com- 
plicated, not  only  with  pitiless  denial,  but  with 
reproach,  insult,  and  contempt,  such  a  man  is — 

Fair,  (suddenly)  A  fiend  !  That  was  the  word. 
And  can  no  ungovernable  infirmity  of  feeling 
plead  in  mitigation  ?  Must  he  be  pursued  with 
hatred,  loaded  with  maledictions,  his  crime  pro- 
claimed and  blazoned,  and  he  robbed  at  a  breath 
of  every  worth  and  virtue  ?  Must  he  be  painted 
wholly  monster? 

Eliza.    Sir! 

Fair.  Madam,  you  have  said  enough  !  Were 
I  stretched  on  the  bier,  being  thus  arraigned,  I 
must  rise  in  vindication.  Since  I  am  proclaimed 
revengeful,  so  shall  they  find  and  feel  me.  A  knot 
of  enemies,  to  whom  I  intended  friendship,  arc 
conspiring  to  rob  me  of  the  dearest  attribute  of 
man.  The  fair  fame,  which  only  revolving 
years  could  accumulate,  is  at  once  to  be  blasted 
by  the  breath  of  boys  and  dotards.  But  I  know 
their  machinations,  and  fuddenly,  ere  they  can 
imagine  the  vengeance  they  cannot  escape,  will 
bring  them  to  my  feet. 

Car.  Proud  vindictive  man !  Were  we  not 
already  as  low  as  fortune's  worst  malice  can  sink 
us,  there  would  be  terror  in  these  threats.  But  want 
is  now  our  protector;  misery  our  guardian;  and 
when  worse  cannot  befal,  the  worst  may  be 
braved.  [Going. 

Mlfza.  Nay,  Caroline,  give  not  to  pride  that 
imaginary  triumph.  You  still  have  friends  ;  by 

whom 
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whom  the  sacred  dignity  of  friendship  will  be 
respected,  and  the  assaults  of  oppresion  de- 
fied. \_Exeunt. 

"Enter  Sir  RALPH. 

Sir  R.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fairfax,  for 
making  you  wait.  How  do  you  do  ?  I  hope 
you  are  in  very  good  health? 

Fair.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  Ralph  ?  You 
seem  alarmed  ! 

Sir  JR.  The  world  is  full  of  alarms.  How 
came  I  indebted  to  you  for  the  honor  of  this 
visit  ? 

Fair.  Your  own  family  affairs. 

Sir  R.  Sir,  pardon  me,  but  pray  how  came  you 
to  have  any  concern  in  my  family  affairs  ? 

Fair.  By  no  impertinent  interference,  Sir 
Ralph. 

Sir  R.  Nay,  Sir,  I  never  ventured  to  hint  such 
a  thing. 

Fair.  The  husband  of  your  niece  is  in  Eng- 
land. 

Sir  R.  Hay  !  What  then  ? 

Fair.  He  has  just  claims,  and  has  put  the  busi- 
ness into  my  hands. 

Sir  R.  He  claims  ?  Curse  his  claims !  I  hear 
your'e  his  enemy,  and  had  him  arrested  this  very 
day. 

Fair.  Indeed? 

Sir  R.  I  suppose  it  is  true  ? 

Fair.  True  or  false,  Sir  Ralph,  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose. 

Sir  R.  But  why  apply  to  me  in  behalf  of  a 
fellow  you  are  prosecuting  ? 

Fair. 
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Fair.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  but  my  reasons  are  my 
own. 

Sir  R.  (aside)  Some  secret  conspiracy!  —  1 
hope  you  come  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  lawyer  ? 

Fair.  I  do,  Sir  Ralph  :  but,  if  the  friend  can- 
not prevail,  the  lawyer  must  act. 

Sir  R.  (half  aside)  The  devil  take  both  friend 
and  lawyer. 

Fair.  Sir? 

Sir  R.    I,   I, — nothing,    Sir A    fellow  like 

that  send  to  defy  and  brow  beat,  and 

Fair.  Brow  beat ! 

Sir  R.  (starting)  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons !  I  forgot  who  I  was  talking  to.  Your  Cha- 
racter, Mr.  Fairfax,  is — is — 

Fair.  Not  called  in  question  I  presume? 

Sir  R.  By  no  means  on  earth  !  I  would  not  do 
so  dangerous  a  thing  for  the  world. 

Fair.  I  wish  you  seriously  to  consider  how  you 
have  acted  towards  your  niece. 

Sir  R.  What  should  I  consider?  Have  I  not  a 
right  to  act,  being  her  uncle  ? 

Fair.  Ought  you  therefore  to  steal  her  from 
her  husband,  and  falsely  lead  him  to  suppose  her 
dead  ? 

Sir  R.  Sir,  he  is  a  vagrant. 

Fair.  Sir,  his  father  was  your  equal. 

Sir  R.  Poh,  poh,  Mr.  Fairfax,  you  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter. 

Fair.  When  I  tell  you  all  I  know,  Sir  Ralph, 
perhaps  you  will  shake  with  fear. 

Sir  R.  Bless  me  !  I  shake  already  !  What  is  it  ? 

Fiiir.  In  your  youth,  did  not  you  reside,  for 
several  months,  at  and  near  Brussels  ? 

K  Sir  R. 
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Sir  R.  Brussels  ! Sir,  I Brussels ! 

Fair.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  charming  lady, 
of  a  decayed  family,  named  Theresa  Van  Engel  ? 

Sir  R.  Sir,  I 1  decline  answering  questions. 

Fair.  Was  not  this  Theresa  privately  married 
to  an  English  Baronet  ? 

Sir  R.  How,  how  should  I  know  ? 

Fair.  Afraid  of  his  family,  did  he  not  desert 
her,  though  pregnant,  without  ever  enquiring 
what  afterwards  became  of  her  ?  And  what  name 
would  you,  what  name  would  the  world,  bestow 
on  such  an  action  ? 

Sir  R.  (to  himself]  Bless  me !  The  sins  of  my 
youth  are  falling  on  my  head. 

Fair.  Sir,  the  poor  deserted  creature  died,  and 
left  a  child. 

Sir  R.  Did  she  ?  Did  she  ? 

Fair.  The  certificate  of  her  marriage,  and  all 
her  papers,  are  in  my  possession. 

StrR.  A  child? 

Fair.  Yes,  Sir,  who  is  now  a  man ;  and  in 
whose  cause  I 

Trans,  (without)  Stand  out  of  thf  way. 

Enter  TRANSIT  abruptly. 

Trans.  So,  gentlemen  !  You  are  both  here.  A 
pretty  pair  1 

Sir  R.  Bless  me  !  I  knew  there  was  a  plot ! 

Trans.  For  you,  Sir,  I  will  not  call  you 
uncle.  This  pretended  friend  promised 

Fair.  What,  Sir? 

Trans.  Miracles !  But 

Fair.  Speak. 

Trans. 
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Trans.  My  tongue  refuses  the  base  coarse  epi- 
thets. 

Fair.  It  has  not  always  refused.  Villain,  I 
hear,  was  the  word. 

Trans.  What  I  have  said  I  will  maintain. 

Fair.  'Tis  false  ;  you  cannot. 

Trans.  Follow  me. 

Fair.  Frothy  shallow  boaster !  Manhood  dis- 
dains such  empty  contention  !  How  have  you 
dared  to  mention  me  in  such  vile  terms  ? 

Trans.  What  had  I  to  fear? 

Fair.  Robbing  me  of  the  world's  respect :  the 
deepest  injury  man  can  do  to  man. 

Trans.  Why,  aye,  I  had  forgotten :  this  is  the 
honest  lawyer,  famed  for  his  rigid  equity ;  rhc 
pacificator,  whom  the  living  praise,  and  the  dying 
trust  ! 

Fair.  Stop,  Sir. 

Trans.  The  friend  of  age,  the  widow's  sup- 
port, the  orphan's  defender !  Passion  of  my 
heart ! — Your  treachery  to  me  is  trifling  ;  but  the 
ruin  in  which  you  have  involved  my  noble  liberal- 
hearted  friend — Oh,  rank  hypocrite  ! 

Fair.  Beware,  Sir. 

Trans.  Deceiverof  the  dead,  robber  of  the  living! 

Fair.  Beware,  I  say. 

Trans.  Bring  your  writ  for  defamation  ;  nei- 
ther your  arts,  your  power,  nor  your  malice  shall 
silence  me.  I'll  proclaim  you  to  the  world  !  Ca- 
jole, entrap,  and  plunder  an  heir!  I'll  call  the 
foul  contrivance  a  villainy  ;  and  the  contriver  a 
knave,  deep,  and  damnable  ! 

Fair.  I  am  not  prompt  at  brawls  ;  1  never  dealt 
in  blows  :  but  patience  has  its  limits.  Villain 
again  !  You  shall  repent  this  language. 

Trans , 
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Trans.  I  defy  you. 

Fair.   Before  I  sleep,  you  shall  repent  it. 

Trans.  Your  threats  are  my  scorn. 

Fair.  Till  this  day  I  had  passed  through  life 
with  the  acknowledged  claims  of  an  honest  man  ; 
but  now  falsehood  has  sharpened  the  fangs  of 
malignity,  and  the  common  lot  is  mine. 

Trans.  Honest  !  Is  not  my  friend  disinherited  ? 
Honest !  Oh,  aye,  such  a  one  I  knew ;  he  was 
called  the  honest  lawyer:  administering  widows, 
residuary  legatees,  and  half  witted  misers  of  every 
kind,  flock  to  him,  and  commit  their  concerns  to 
his  i management.  With  the  look  of  a  lamb,  he 
ha;  the  maw  of  a  tiger;  and  if  houses,  lands,  or 
chattels  come  within  his  gripe,  he  springs  from 
his  den  and  seizes  on  his  prey.  Wherever  there 
Is  contention  and  broil,  there  you  find  the  pre- 
tended peace-maker;  and,  if  entails  are  to  be 
docked,  estates  mortgaged,  or  families  disinhe- 
rited, who  can  juggle  the  balls  so  covertly  from 
hand  to  hand  as  this  honest,  this  friendly,  this  le- 
gerdemain lawyer  ?  [Exit. 

Sir  R.  (to  himself)  This  is  a  contrived  quar- 
rel ;  a  trap  for  me  :  all  a  juggle. 

Fair,  (walking  about  extremely  moved)  You 
have  heard,  Sir  Ralph,  the  obloquy  with  which  I 
have  been  loaded. 

Sir  R.  Me!  Not  a  word.  I  have  shut  my 
ears.  I  have  not  interfered,  I  won't  interfere;  I 
have  said  nothing,  and  will  say  nothing.  [Exit. 

Fair.  'Tis  calumny  too  great  for  man  to  bear  ; 
but  it  shall  be  answered.  My  pretended  delin- 
quencies shall  be  confronted  ;  and  then no  by 

fceaven  it  shall  not  be  a  petty  vengeance!  [Exeunt. 

END    OF    THE    FOURTH    ACT. 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  the  House  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
FAIRFAX  and  JONES  entering. 


Fair.  The  confidential  clerk  of  Quillet  ! 

Jones.  Who  has  lived  with  him  twenty  years. 

Fair.  Enquiring  for  me  ? 

Jones.  Yes,  Sir. 

Fair.  And  discharged  by  his  master  ? 

Jones.  For  having  made  large  demands,  and 
increased  them.  They  have  quarrelled,  and  the 
clerk  is  greatly  enraged.  He  offers  evidence  of 
the  frauds  committed  by  Quillet. 

Fair.  On  the  late  Mr.  Travis. 

Jones.  Yes ;  of  which  he  says  he  can  furnish 
full  proofs. 

Fair.   Why  did  he  come  to  me  ? 

Jones.  Because  he  knows  you  are  related  to 
Mr.  Melford. 

Fair.  Did  he  leave  his  address? 

Jones.  No;  he  is  to  call  again  presently,  and 
bring  with  him  the  deeds  forged  by  Quillet,  and 
witnessed  by  himself,  with  the  real  deeds,  of 
which  he  has  got  possession. 

Enter 
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Enter  GREGORY. 

Greg.  Here's  a  gentleman  in  a  fright,  that  says 
his  name  is  Quillet. 

Fair.  Show  him  here,  (to  Jones}  I  must  con- 
sider a  moment.  [Exit. 

Enter  QUILLET,  hastily,  and  in  trepidation. 

Quil.  Mr.  Jones  \  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones  ? 
(takes  his  hand]  How  do  you  do?  Can  I  speak  with 
Mr.  Fairfax  ? 

Jones.  In  a  minute,  Sir. 

Qiiil.  Is  he  in  a  good  humor  ? 

Jones.  As  usual,  Sir. 

Quil.  Speak  a  good  word  for  me,  will  you? 
Pray  do.  Be  my  friend,  (offers  a  purse.} 

Jones,  (refusing  the  money]     Excuse  me,  Sir. 

Quil.  (surprised)     There  are  twenty  guineas. 

Jones.  You  are  very  liberal,  Sir;  but  I  must 
be  bribed  higher. 

QuiL  Indeed  \  Well,  well — you  shall — you 
shall. 

Re-enter  FAIRFAX,  and  Exit  JONES. 

Quil.  Oh,  Mr.  Fairfax,  I  am  happy  to  find  you. 

Fair.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Quil.  I  am  robbed  !  I  am  ruined  !  My  charac- 
ter, my  property,  my  life  in  danger  !  Have  you 
seen  him  ? 

Fair.  Who? 

Quil.  The  viper,  the  villain,  my  clerk?  He 
threatened  he  would  apply  to  you ;  do  not  believe 
a  word  he  says.  'Tis  all  a  lie. 

Fair. 
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Fair.  He  has  lived  with  you  many  years. 

Quil.  The  scorpion !  1  trusted  him  in  my  near- 
est concerns,  opened  my  very  soul  to  him,  and 
thought  I  had  made  him  my  friend.  The  ser- 
pent !  Bite  the  hand  that  ft d  him  I 

fair.  But  what  harm  can  he  do  you  ? 

Quil.  Harm  !  He  can. — I  don't  know  what  he 
cannot  do ! 

Fair.  Then  you  are  in  his  power  ? 

Quil.  Yes!  No!  I — I  have  lost  my  senses! 
Cir — circumstances  may  expose  a  man  against 
his  will.  Has  he  been  here  ? 

Fair.  He  has ;  and  talked  of  you  in  very  oppro- 
bious  terms. 

Quil.  I  knew  it. 

fair.  Especially  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Tra- 
vis. 

Quil.  1  was  sure  he  would.  Byt,  I  hope,  you 
don't  believe  him  ? 

Fair,  (drily]  Why  should  I  not  ? 

Quil.  Because  I — I  have  good  reasons  to  offer. 
Solid  reasons !  Weighty  reasons !  You  being  a 
gentleman  that — that  can  understand  reason. 

Fair.  Practice,  Sir,  must  have  long  since  taught 
you  how  many  causes  are  lost,  for  want  of  plain 
speaking. 

Quil.  But  I  will  speak  plain.  I — I  will  speak 
to  the  purpose. 

Fair.  The  simple  fact  is,  you  wish  to  purchase 
my  connivance? 

Quil.  At  any  sum  ! 

Fair,  (drily)     Now  you  say  something. 

Quil.  (aside)  Damn  him !  He'll  grind  me  to 
the  bone !  Dear  Mr.  Fairfax,  I  am  transported  to 

think 
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think  you  my  friend  !  You're  a  great  man  :  cau- 
tious, deep !  Ay,  ay,  compared  to  you,  the  best 
of  us  are  all  blockheads. 

Fair.  You  have  given  me  the  outline  of  your 
secret;  I  will  return  your  partial  confidence. 
•   Quil.   (overjoyed)     Will  you  ? 

Fair.  Mel  ford  and  his  daughter  have  declared 
themselves  my  enemies. 

Quil.  I  know  it !  That  encouraged  me  to  un- 
bosom myself  so  freely.  I  knew  what  I  was 
about. 

Fair.  Young  Headlong  and  Transit  have  been 
equally  rash.  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  when 
I  tell  you,  I  have  made  a  solemn  promise  to  have 
my  revenge  on  them  all. 

Quil.  I  knew  you  would  !  I  knew  you  would  ! 
Oh — I  have  a  head  1  I  know  what  I  do  ! 

Fair.  In  half  an  hour,  they  shall  all  be  met. 

Quil.  Ay!   Fo^  what  purpose  ? 

Fair.  You  will  know.  You  must  be  ready,  if 
called,  to  appear. 

Quil.  (alarmed}     1 1 

Enter  JONES,  who  whispers  FAIR.FAX,  and  ret  ires. 

Fair,  (to  Jones)     Be  careful. 

Quil.  (aside)  I'll  get  away — My  treacherous 
clerk  will  no  doubt  return :  we  ought  to  have 
him,  and  the  papers  and  deeds  he  has  stolen,  se- 
cured. 

Fair.  It  is  this  minute  done. 

Quil.  Is  it  ? 

Fair.  He  and  they  are  safe  in  this  house. 

Q  uil. 
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Quil.  Humph ! — You  have  a  long  head,  Mr. 
Fairfax.  You  make  things  so  very  secure.  Well, 
I  will  take  my  leave. 

Fair.  Pardon  me ;  that  must  not  be. 

Quit.  Must  not!— Surely — why  must  not? 

Fair.  For  the  reason  you  have  given. 

Quil.  I !  What  ?  I  am  secure  enough. 

Fair.  You  are  so. 

Quil.  Nay  but  how  ?— No  double  meaning,  I 
hope? 

Fair.  Double  meaning !  I  have  told  you,  in 
direct  terms,  you  must  be  ready  to  appear. 

Quil.  Perhaps  I — I  could  offer  arguments — 

Fair.  Excuse  me ;  the  business  presses  (AI//;) 
Mr.  Jones. 

JONES  entering. 

Jones.  Sir! 

'Fair.  Pray  show  Mr.  Quillet  a  room.  Not 
that  in  which  his  clerk  is  locked. 

Quil.  (cajoling)  That  is  kind  !  That  is  consi- 
derate !  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fairfax  I  I  see  you  are 
my  {going  to  lake  bis  bandt  which  Fairfax  witb- 
drn-juj}  my  friend.  If  you  would  consent — 

Fair,  (to  Jones)  Be  strictly  attentive  to  every 
direction  1  have  given.  'Tis  perhaps  the  most 
awful  occasion  of  "my  life. 

Quil.  Mr.  Fairfax!— Sir!— Mr.  Jones  !— I 
intreat ! —  [Exeunt. 


SCENE, 
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SCENE    the  Hall  of  the  Hotel.      TRANSIT  and 
CAROLINE  in  Jront ;  HEADLONG  and  ELIZA  in 

the  background,  on  opposite  sides ,  watching. 


Trans.  I  am  amazed !  Are  you  the  Caroline, 
whose  name  he  so  often  repeats  ? 

Car.  You  say  this  to  flatter  my  hopes. 

Trans.  On  my  honor,  he  dearly  loves  you.  His 
generous  disinterested  heart  would  scorn  the 
loss  of  fortune,  but  for  your  sake — 

Car.  I  know  it  is  princely. 

Eliza.  How  she  smiles  upon  him! 

Trans.  He  thinks  you  a  native  of  Italy. 

Car.  We  first  met  in  masquerade,  during  the 
Carnival. 

Trans.  He  does  not  know  his  Caroline  is  the 
daughter  of  Mel  ford. 

Car.  Though,  in  the  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
he  has  twice  pitied  and  relieved  my  father. 

Eliza.  1  wish  I  could  hear! 

Car.  Destitute  as  he  is  himself— 
•    Eliza      (seeing   the  pocket-book]      So,     so  !     I 
thought  it! 

Gar.  To  day,  he  left  this  pocket-book— 

Trans,  (eagerly)     And  five  hundred  pounds. 

Car.  (amazed)  How  know  you  that? 

Trans.  It  was  a  present  to  me  (examining  it.) 

Car.  To  you  ? 

Trans.  Yes;  from — from  an  apparition ! 

Car. 
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Car.   (recollecting)  A    lady  in  a  mask? 
(Here  Headlong  appears  and  is  struck  with  je  -lousy.} 

Trans,  (taking  her  band  in  raptures)     Was  it 
you,.  Madam? 

Eliza.  The  traitor! 

Car.   (after  consideration)  No,  Sir;  it  was  your 
wife. 

Trans.  What,  my  dear  Eliza  ? 

Car.  Yes. 

Eliza  (having  advanced)  The  crocodile! 

Trans.  Impossible.     Alas,  my  Eliza  is  dead! 

Eliza.  The  false  worthless  nun  !     (retires  in 
anger). 

Car.  I  solemnly  assure  you,  she  lives. 

Trans.  Her  own  uncle  gave  me  information  of 
her  death. 

Car.  He  purposely  deceived  you.     I  saw  her 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Ralph,  not  an  hour  ago. 

Trans.  Lives? 

Car.  Most  assuredly,  lives. 

Trans.  My  £liza  living?  Dear,  dear,  madam! 

(seizes  Caroline's  band,  kisses  /'/,  and  falls  at  her 

feet,  in  a  dflirium  of  joy}  You  are  my  saviour,  my 

guardian  angel !  My — (Eliza  and  Headlong  rush 

fonvard.) 

Eliza.  I  can  bear  no  more  ! 

Head.  What  right,  Sir,  have  you  to  this  lady  ? 

Eliza,.  What  claim,  madam,  have  you  to  this 
gentleman  ? 

Head.  Do  you  know  that  I  Jove  her  to  distrac- 
tion ? 

Eliza.  Do  you  know  that  I  hate  him  to  mad- 
ness ? 

Head. 
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Head.  That  I  intend  to  make  her  my  wife  ? 

Eliza.  That  I  have  already  made  him  my  hus- 
band? 

Head.  Your  effrontery  is  incredible ! 

Eliza.  Your  perfidy  hateful. 

Head.  It  must  be  chastised. 

Eliza.  I'll  have  my  revenge. 

Trans.  Zounds,  Sir,  Madam,  hear! 

Eliza.  I  am  deaf! 

Head.  Defend  yourself! 

Eliza.  I  am  determined ! 

Head.  Draw  I  say  ! 

Eliza,  (seizing  on  Headlong  and  dropping  hey 
mask)  Oh !  barbarian,  would  you  murder  my 
husband  ? 

'Trans,  (half frantic]  My  Eliza! 

Eliza.  Stand  off,  monster !  I  won't  touch  you  ! 

Trans.  I  am  bewildered  ! 

Eliza.  Keep  away ! 

Trans.  It  is,  it  is  Eliza  ! 

Eliza.  Yes,    wretch ;    the  most   miserable  of 


women 


Trans.  My  angel !  My  life !  Why  miserable? 

Eliza  (struggling  with  opposite  passions)     Be- 
cause— I  can't  forbear — falling — falling — 

Trans.  Into  my  arms  !   (receiving  her.} 

Head,.  Was  not  you  making  love  to  this  lady  ? 

Trans.  Yes,  in  your  behalf. 

Eliza.  Did  not  you  tell  her  I  was  dead  ? 

Trans.  By  heavens,  so  I  thought  you ! 

Head.  I  can  bear  witness,  Madam,  that  is  true. 

Car.  And  I. 

Head.  We  have  both  been   mistaken.      Joy  ! 
Raptures !  Extacy ! 

Enter 
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Enter  MELFORD,  astonished  at  their  transports. 

Mel.  What  is  this  ?  Caroline  ; 

Head.  Oh,  Sir,  such  discoveries  1 

Trans.  Such  happiness  ! 

Mel.  (bitterly)  Happiness  —  Oh!—  Has  our 
persecutor  appeared  ? 

Trans.  No. 

Mel.  He  has  peremptorily  appointed  me  a 
meeting. 

Trans.  And  me  ! 

Mel.  What  can  be  his  purpose  ! 

Eliza.  I  hope  he  will  come. 

Enter  SIR  RALPH. 

Sir  R.  (starting  at  seeing  Transit  and  Eliza.} 
Heyday  !  —  Why  —  what  —  (going.) 

Eliza,  (catching  his  arm)  Slay,  stay,  uncle. 

Sir  R.  I  can't.  Mr.  Fairfax  insisted  I  should 
meet  him  here.  I  am  glad  he  has  broken  his  ap- 
pointment —  O  Lord  !  Here  he  is  ! 


Enter  FAIRFAX 


Fair.  A  fair  and  formidable  Band  ! 

Mel.  Why,  Sir,  have  we  been  haughtily  sum- 
moned to  this  meeting  ? 

Fair.  Unable  to  live  under  the  accusations  with 
which  I  am  loaded,  I  come  to  answer,  and  to  de- 
mand retribution. 

Trans. 
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Trans.  You  are  very  brave. 

Fair.  I  do  not  tremble  yet. 

Trans.  There  is  a  success  in  vice,  which  make! 
it  rash. 

Fair.  If  you  are  the  person  to  arraign  me,  waste 
not  your  time  in  general  calumnies  ;  but  speak  to 
facts. 

Trans.  Are  they  wanting?  Intrepid  though 
you  are,  do  not  imagine  the  tricks  of  the  law, 
or  of  the  lawyer,  can  evade  them. 

Fair.  Still  the  law  and  the  lawyer?  Poor  and 
threadbare  sarcasm  1  Laws  are  imperfect,  lawyers 
but  men ;  subject  to  catch  the  passions,  nay,  the 
vices,  with  which  it  is  their  miserable  lot  to  be  in 
daily  contact.  Their  temptations  are  innumer- 
able, their  failings  not  a  few. 

Stew.  Not  a  few  1 

Fair.  But  what  are  the  clients  that  tempt  them  ? 
Many  are  honest:  but  many  are  tyrants,  that 
would  crush  the  helpless;  wretches,  devoured  by 
avarice ;  fools,  blinded  by  anger  ;  knaves,  the 
dupes  of  their  own  cunning  ;  villains,  that  tram- 
ple down  the  boundaries  of  every  social  compact 
and  triumph  most  when  most  they  are  destructive. 
They  come  hot  in  project,  bent  on  revenge,  eager 
after  mischief,  and  the  lawyer's  ear  is  assailed,  be- 
wildered, tormented  by  their  passions,  follies,  fears, 
falshoods,  and  depravities.  That  which  Omnipo- 
tence attempts  not  they  require  of  him  ;  to  change 
the  nature  of  eternal  right,  and  make  the  worse 
the  better  cause,  or  he  and  his  profession  must 
suffer  all  the  obloquy  which  baffled  rage  and  ma- 
lice can  impute. 

Stew.  How  a  lawyer  can  talk  ! 

Trans* 
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1'rans.  Mere  subterfuge  !  Did  not  you  profess  a 
desire  to  serve  me  ? 
Fair.  I  did. 

Trans.  A  friendship  for  me  ? 
Fair.  Granted. 

Trans.  A  wish  to  reconcile  me  to  Sir  Ralph  ? 
Fair.  'Tistrue. 

Trans.  Was  not  the  offer  of  your  purse  volun- 
tary ? 

Fair.  It  was. 

Trans.  And  have  not  I  been  arrested  at  your 
instigation  ? 

Fair.  You  have. 

Mel.  What    was   your   reception  of  me    this 
morning  ? 

Fair.  Resentful,  and  wrong. 
Mel.  Refined  in  your  cruelty,  did  you  not  in- 
struct your   agent    to  inform  me  that  you    are 
leaguing  with  the  villain  Quillet? 
Fair.  Call  it  leaguing,  if  you  please. 
Mel.  Call  it  1  You  boast,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  revenge. 

Fair.  Ay;  for  that  very  purpose. 

(the  company  shocked. } 
Trans.  'Tis  past  believing  ! 
fair.  These   are    petty  clamours  :     (to  Head- 
long) my  great  crime,  I  am  told,  I  have  to  answer 
here.    Why,  Sir,  are  you  silent  ? 

Head.  I  cannot  tell.  I  adored  you  once  :  and 
now  I — I  am  confused,  tamed.  You  have  made 
me  a  worm  ;  you  tread  upon  me,  yet  forbid  me 
to  writhe. 

Fair.  I ! Nothing  shall  divert  me  from  the 

plain  tale   I  have  to  tell.     Finding  your  uncle 

unshaken 
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unshaken  in  his  purpose,  I  wrote  for  your  imme- 
diate return.  You  once  had  been  dear  to  him; 
and  I  had  a  hope  the  sight  of  you  might  soften 
him  to  relent :  but  a  dying  uncle  could  not  hasten, 
could  not  move  you. 

Head.  It  was  damned  ungrateful  ! 

Fair.  You  were  absent;  he  persisted  and  requir- 
ed me  to  draw  his  will,  naming  myself  his  sole 
heir.  This  I  refused  ;  determined,  if  so  the  will 
must  be  drawn,  it  should  net  be  by  me.  Quillet 
may  be  questioned. 

Stew,  (to  himself.)  Ask  of  Belial  the  charac- 
ter of  Belzebub  ! 

Fair.  He    heard    how   ardently  I   once    more"- 
pleadedthecai.se   of  this  prodigal  youth ;  whcrn 
again,  this  very  morning,  1  found  surrounded  by 
the  contemptible  companions  of  his  former  riots. 

Head.  Ay,  ay  !  I  am  bad  enough. 

Fair.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  urge? 

Head.  Only  one  trivial  remark.  I  am  disin- 
herited, and  you  are  my  uncle's  heir. 

Trans.  Answer  that. 

Fair.  It  was  your  uncle's  act ;  ay,  Sir,  and  the 
act  of  a  dignified  mind.  Wealth,  he  said,  is  the 
powerful  engine  of  good  arid  evil  ;  he  that  best 
can  direct  it,  to  its  best  purposes,  I  would  make 
my  heir. 

Head.  Yes,  Sir,  you  have  his  last  will ;  and 
what  is  more  his  large  demesnes  ;  the  produce  of 
which  you  will,  no  doubt,  eat  up  in  a  high  stile  of 
morality. 

Fair.  That  which  comes  to  us  by  right,  by 
right  we  enjoy.  Is  there  any  thing  I  possess 
which  is  not  lawfully  mine  ? 

Car. 
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Car.  Lawfully!.  A  dying  man,  besieged  by 
avarice  and  cunning,  is  prompted  to  the  most 
palpable,  hateful,  and  gross  injustice ;  and  this  is 
lawful  !  His  car  is  abused,  his  nephew  traduced  ; 
and,  after  having  been  bred  in  the  habits  of  libe- 
ral and  high  spirited  opulence,  is  cutoff  from 
every  hope,  and  joy  of  life  ;  and  this  is  lawful  ! 
Shut  from  all  human  intercourse,  except  with 
wretchedness,  his  fine  faculties  are  left  in  their 
spring  and  bloom,  miserably  to  droop  and  wi- 
ther; and  this  is  lawful  ! 

Stew.  All  true,  and  much  more.  Would  I 
could  talk  ! 

Fair.  In  due  time  and  turn,  all  shall  be 
answered,  (to  Headlong.)  Speak  to  the  point. 

Head.  I  am'in  no  humor  to  question  either 
your  law  or  your  logic  :  keep  what  you  possess, 
and  heaven  multiply  your  pleasures  !  For  me,  the 
world  lies  naked  before  me ;  surely  I,  and  those  I 
love,  may  somewhere  find  a  resting  place  (at- 
,  tempts  to  lead  out  Caroline.} 

Pair.  Stay,  Sir.  I  have  somewhat  endeavoured 
to  repeat  how  liberal  the  venom  of  the  tongue  has 
been  shed,  to  kill  that  fair  fame  which  had  been 
purchased  by  the  labour  of  a  life.  Shall  childish 
imbecility  create  crimes,  and  charge  them  upon 
the  tried  and  approved  man  ?  Childish  imbecility 
may  do  this,  but  not  safely.  Childish  imbecility 
has  done  this ;  for  which  it  must  now  answer. 
Punishment  is  waiting  :  vengeance  is  prepared  : 
their  means  and  instruments  are  ready. 

I  Lad.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mil.   Ir  is  easy  to  recriminate. 

M  Fair. 
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Fair.  As  it  is  to  accuse.  And  how  have  I  been 
accused  ?  Patience  of  heaven  descend,  and  keep 
my  senses  sober.  (10  Eliza.}  "  I  scoff  at  poverty, 
act  virtue,  indulge  in  pride,  avarice,  revenge, 
and  every  base  passion."  (to  Trans.)  "Jam — " 
Oh  let  not  the  racked  brain  affix  their  proper  mean- 
ing to  such  wcrJs  !  "  I  am  a  villain,  a  rank  hypo- 
crite, a  deceiver  of  the  dead,  a  robber  of  the 
living,  a  knave,  deep  and  damnable  !" — Oh  ! 

Het.d.  Blame  not  others  ;  if  you  are  wronged, 
I  am  the  culprit  :  they  have  but  pitied  what  they 
could  not  redress. 

Fair  I  will  be  marble  ! — When  yet  a  boy,  I 
loved  you,  no  words  can  say  how  much!  I  saw 
the  fire  of  heaven  sparkle  in  your  eye  ;  wild  and 
illusory,  but  benignant,  quick,  creative  and  dan- 
gerous only  from  excess.  I  was  your  defender, 
for  which  I  suffered  reproach  :  still  I  insisted, 
"  let  him  put  pass  the  shallows  of  eager  and  pre- 
sumptuous youth,  and  the  world  shall  behold  a 
man."  This  I  said,  and  this  I  believed.  I  believe 
it  still  ;  you  shall  know  how  truly.  1  have  been 
accused  of  bartering  my  honor,  and  pawning  my 
soul  to  Satan,  for  the  possession  of  sand  and  clay  ; 
which,  as  I  am  temperate,  w  ould  be  useless  ;  as  I 
am  rich,  would  be  burthensome;  and,  as  I  am 
honest,  would  be  damning  !  1  rob  an  heir?  (lalis) 
Jones  !  A  youth  whom  my  heart  cherished  ? — 
There,  Sir,  are  your  title  deeds,  (taking  ibew 
from  Jones,  and  giving  them  to  Headlong.) 

Head.  Sir. 

Fair,   (to  Mclford.)  There,  Sir,  are  yours  ! 

Mrl.  Mine? 

Fair.  As  the  heir  of  Travis. 

Cur.  Amazement  '. 

F«/r. 
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Fair.  I  am  not  yet  fully  revenged.  Mr.  Transit ; 
Sir  Ralph. 

Sir  R.  How  now  ?  End  with  a  plot  upon  me  ! 

Fair,  (aside  to  Sir  R. }  Hush  !  Be  discreet ! — 
I  promised  to  restore  you  a  long  lost  father. 

Trains.  Can  this  be! 

Fair.  Restitution,  justice,  honor,  and  dear  af- 
fection, are  my  avenging  deities  \  These  are  my 
daggers  ;  and,  as  they  strike,  all  my  anger  va- 
nishes, (going  to  jling  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Headlong^  who  drops  on  one  knee,  hides  his  face,  and 
exclaims) 

Head.    Oh,  Sir  ! 

Eliza.  Am  I  awake  ? 

Car.  What  have  I  said  !  What  have  I  done  ! 

Trans.  You  have  struck  home  ! 

Head,  (rising.)  You  have  made  me  hate  my- 
self! 

Stew.  He'll  make  me  hang  myself! 

Car.  The  fifty  pounds  sent  to  my  father  ? — 

Fair.  "  Perish  in  the  streets  ?'*    No,  no  I 

M el.  Restored  to  freedom  and  fortune  ? 

Fair.  To  you,  affluence,  the  friends  of  former 
days,  and  the  world's  homage  :  to  your  daughter, 
the  husband  of  her  heart !  (joining  their  hands.) 

Stew,  (weeping.)  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  I 

Fair.  The  wealth  of  Travis  is  all  your  own. 
Quillet  is  secured  :  to  the  laws  he  has  abused  and 
insulted  he  must  answer. 

Steiv.  (advancing.)  Mr.  Fairfax — my  throat 
— I  can't  speak  ;  be  merciful  and  cut  it. 

Fair.  Noble  soul  !    My  worthy  friend  ! 

Stew.  Stamp,  trample  on  me  ! 

Fair.  Respect  you,  'honor  you  I 

Head. 
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Head,  (with  enthusiasm.)  Love  you  ! 

Stew,  (self -indignant.)  My  tongue  says  little, 
but  its  words  are  wicked. 

Fair.  To  mistake  is  the  lot  of  man  :  since  then 
errors  are  not  to  be  avoided,  may  they  be  pardoned, 
and  forgotten. 


EXEUNT  OMNES, 


W.  Flint,  Printer,  Old  Bailey. 


EPIJLOGUE. 

Spoken   by  Mrs.  Jordan. 


A  QUAKER  once,  the  story's  old ; 

By  our  good  friend  Joe  Miller  told : 

What  happen'd  once,  may  happen  again— 

A  Quaker  once,  no  matter  when, 

One  of  the  canine  race  had  got 

Which  he  or  liked  or  wanted  not. 

Whether  sagacious  Broad-brim  thought 

The  dog  was  better  fed  than  taught? 

Whether  he  stole  the  meat  and  cheese  ? 

Whether  he  did  not  bark  to  please  ? 

Or  did  not  fawn,  or  did  not  fright 

Beggars  by  day,  and  thieves  by  night  ? 

Or,  vagrant,  destitute  and  poor, 

He  saw  by  chance  an  operTdoor ; 

And,  uninvited,  forward  press'd 

(Who  does  not  hate  intrusive  guest !) 

Upon  the  Quaker's  quiet  meal, 

With  rash  attempt  a  bone  to  steal  ? 

Or  if  at  passengers  he  flew  ? 

Or  what  he  did  or  did  not  do  ? 

How  he  came  there  ?  And  what  his  crime? 

Are  things  to  tell  some  other  time : 

Except 


EPILOGUE. 

Except  that  here,  \ve  must  remark, 

The  story  leaves  us  in  the  dark  ! 

Therefore  this  clog  might  be  as  g,ood 

As  any  of  the  canine  brood 

For  any  thing  that  \ve  can  say : 

And  dogs  themselves  should  have  fair  play. 

The  time  was  noon,  the  place  the  city — 
Moved  by  the  spirit,  not  of  pity, 
The  Quaker  spoke  the  quadruped?  : 
"  Go  friend  ;  and  use  thy  utmost  speed  ! 
Thee  I'll  not  kill ;  thee  I'll  not  maim  : 
But  I  will  give  thce  an  ill-name." 

Then  out  of  doors  he  made  him  fly  ; 
And  gave  the  treacherous  hue  and  cr\ — 
"  Bad  dog!  Bad  dog!"  The  frightened  croud 
"  Mad  dog  !    Mad  dog  !  "  replied  aloud. 
Poor  hound !  Is  there  no  chance  to  save 
Thy  bones  from  brickbat,  stone,  or  stave? 
Thou  wort  not  mad ;  compell'd  thv  flight  : 
The^  venom  was  in  Slander's  bite. 

The  fate  of  Fairfax  here  has  shown 
The  best  may  make  his  case  their  own. 
At  vice  indignant,  in  their  ire, 
Bosoms  of  purest  moid  may  make 
The  rash  and  dangerous  mistake 
Of  never  stopping  to  enquire. 
If  such  a  lesson  can  delight, 
We  all  shall  bless  this -happy 
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